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", WHITHER AWAY: 


Mr. Beebe Reports His Latest Adventure in Science 


THE ARCTURUS ADVENTURE. By Wi- 
liam Beebe. With 77 illustrations from 
colored plates, photographs and maps. 

438 pp. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

By R. L. DUFFUS 

IKE the legendary comedian who suc- 
ceeded in being funny without being 
vuigar, William Beebe is popular 
without being unscientific. This stamp 

was upon ‘‘Jungle -Days,”"" which 
earned him his first wide reputation, 
it was upon ‘‘Galapagos,’’ and it is 
upon this latest volume, which, if 
you take the trouble to read the sub- 
title, is really “An Account of the 
New York Zoological Society’s First 
Oceanographic Expedition.’’ There 
are others besides Mr. Beebe who 
have made science palatable—Mr. 

* Slosson, for example, and Vernon 

Kellogg. But Mr. Beebe has done 
a little more than that—or a little 
less, as the harder boiled among the 
scientists might say. He has made 
science poetic and glamourous. He 
has made it an adventure. And he 
has thoughtfully omitted the higher 
mathematics, the smells of labora- 
tories, the mountains of dry detail— 
or should cne say, in this case, of 
wet detail? 

To what extent the voyage of the 
Arcturus, as set forth in these pages, 
is typical of modern scientific re- 
search the layman can but guess. 
There is a kind of research which 
consists in breeding countless genera- 
tions of fruit flies, or of inoculating 
hundreds of guinea pigs, or of squint- 
ing through a microscope until one 
staggers out half-blind into the sun- 
light, or of spending months in dizzy 
astronomical calculations. This sort 
of science is about as comprehensible 
to the man in the street as is the 
philosophy of a flagellant monk. But 
the man in the street can understand 
William Beebe, because Mr. Beebe is 
a wanderer and an adventurer, and 
we are all homesick for wanderings 
and adventures. 

This should not be taken to mean 
that Mr. Beebe's narrative is all 
pie and no crust. His success, as 
well as his soundness, is due to an 
artful mingling of various elements. 
He writes with the skill of an after- 
dinner speaker—which, by the way, 
he is. He gives his audience as 
much science as it will take without 
wriggling; but when it begins to 
fumble with its knives and forks he 
brings it up standing with high—or, 
as in his utterly fascinating account 
of his experiences with the diving 
helmet—low adventure. Few of us 
have the slightest’ interest in the 
proceedings of the Xesurus lati- 
clavius; and if any one but Mr. Beebe 
tried to tell us about this fish, it 
would go hard with him. In Mr. 
Beebe, however, we are willing to 
endure some discussion of basal and 
caudal plates and anterior hooks, be- 
cause we know that he will not in- 
flict unnecessary suffering. 

He cannot be dull, even when he 
«tries. He is too human and sees too 
much humanness in nature. The 
attempts of an albatross tq get about 
on land remind him of “‘the peri- 
Patetic progress of Charlie Chaplin.’’ 
The movements and facial aspects of 
groupers and wrasse, thirty feet be- 
low the surface of Chatham Bay, 
“brought often to mind a gait, a 
glance or a trick of the hand’’ of 
some friend of the human species. His 
mind is always jumping out of its strictly 
scientific groove, as in this description of 
under-water life: 


The great backbone of the , Population, 
the. host ef~‘‘common peepul,’’ was what 
I called Percolators—although some of 
them were aristocrats and many did not 
percolate. -As a whole, however, they 
lived their lives in and out of the coral 
and rocks, never surface lovers, 
nor settling down in any special crevice. 

* © “Ldke New Yorkers at lunch 
hans they were victims of idle curiosity, 


ana I shall never see a throng watching 

with breathless interest the working ex- 

rhythmical riveters on 
some new building without remembering 
the crowd of small Percolators who always 
rushed — me a first sub- 
merged, with a’ my 
word! iiowhethenee expression. 


Perhaps the most romatitic aspect of the 
voyage of the Arcturus, as it was planned, 
was the search for the Sargasso Sea. Since 


rich and novel forms of sea life. But the 
expedition not only did not find any galleons 
but did not come on any patches of weeds 
much larger than a man’s head. This was 
the Autumn of the Sargasso and its life 
was at a low ebb. But, as Mr. Beebe ob- 
serves, a failure in science is almost as good 
as a success: 

We had set out to find vast fields of 


weed teeming with living creatures, and 
we found only small mats and plaques 





William Beebe. 
From a Photograph by the Wide World Studio. 


Columbus’s time the existence of this great 
mass of floating seaweed has been a legend 
#mong mariners. One might not look in 
vain there, if story tellers were to be be- 
lieved, for Spanish galleons, with skeleton 
crews, rotting timbers and holds full of pieces- 
of-eight. Mr. Beebe does not seem to have 
shared this interesting illusion. His hopes 
were modest. Ali that he asked was an 
acre or two of matted weed such as he had 
often seen from steamers while on his way 
to and from British Guiana. Underneath 
such patches of weed were sure to be found 


almost destitute of life. A negative result 
such as this would be accounted a failure 


added a wholly, new —— to the entire 
problem. 


Yet some of the specimens brought up had 
‘stories to tell which were more wonderful 
than any legend of the Spanish Main. At 
“80 North’ and 60 West’’ the nets yielded 
hundreds of Leptocephali. The life history 
of this creature has been worked out, though 
not by a member of the Arcturus expedition. 


In infancy it lives in the Sargasso as a 
transparent Jarva with ‘‘mother-of-pearl 
eyes.”” Its parents are eels—European in 
some instances, American in others. As it 
approaches maturity it swims slowly toward 
the parental coasts and rivers, of which it 
can have but an ancestral memory—the 
European eels toward Europe, the American 
eels toward America. Perhaps a dozen years 
later the female returns to the Sargasso to 
iay her eggs. Mysteries like this pop up at 

every turn. Almost any haul at the 


contribute something toward solving 
old ones. 


to Panama and passed into the Pa- 
cific. Here were adventures enough 
to suit the most exacting. The first 
was a great tide rip, caused by the 
meeting of two currents and swarm-- 
ing with sea life. Later -the expe- 
dition was present at ‘‘the birth of 
a@ volcano’’ on Albemarie Island in 


Tee-Van landed during the first 
spasms of this eruption and came 
near being suffocated by the out- 

pouring gases. Nine weeks later, on 
their return from a trip to Panama 
for water, they witnessed the ma- 
jestic spectacle of a great stream of 
lava pouring into the sea. 

**It was,’’ says Mr. Beebe, ‘‘a hat- 
tle, a cosmic conflict among fire, 
water, earth and air, such as only 
astronomers might dream of or & 
maker of .worlds achieve.’’ 

But the most thrilling part of the 
narrative has to do with the author’s 


ting on a bathing suit and adjusting 
this over his head, the diver sank 
to the bottom in twenty or. thitty 
feet of water and inspected the un- 
derwater life at leisure. This under- 
water life included sharks, which 
Mr. Beebe, with a courage no battle- 
field could surpass, trusted would 
not attack him. As it turned out, 
they did not—not even the ‘‘tiger 
sharks.’’ Had this detail of natural 
history been of a different nature 
there would presumably have been 


offer 
fore this could be stated with cer- 
tainty. 

One day Mr. Beebe was about to 
enter an underwater grotto when 
part of the grotto began to move, 
and resolved itself into an octopus. 
The next moment a nine-foot shark 
drifted around the corner. And then 
even Mr. Beehe was moved to go 
away. He returned, however, many 
times, seeing the submerged world 
with an artist's eyes as well as a sci- 
entist’s: 


which I can never cease marvel- 
ing whenever I think of this wa- 
rid—a 


not the semi- structures of most 
of our Western efforts, but light, up- 
roofs, curving domes and 


stalagmite minarets, togeth 
work which is lacelike but never ginger- 
bready. ~ 


For adventure of the more conventional 
sort—though exciting enough for all that— 
the reader may turn to the chapters on 
Cocos Island, where pirates as well as more 


honest mariners (Continued on Page 19) _ 


nets might bring up new ones or ~ 


the Galapagos. Mr. Beebe and John — 
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Marcel Proust’s 
Cerebral Prose 


In His Work, the Inductive 
Novel Reached Perfection 


By COURTNEY BRUERTON. 


N Rousseau we find a type of 

memory met more often in wo- 

men than in men: he remem- 

bers events not so much be- 

cause of their intrinsic impor- 
tance in his life as because of the 
emotions they gave him when they 
occurred. Marcel Proust, cerebral 
rather than emotional, remembers 
events because of the mental reac- 
tions those events brought about 
either in him or in the other person- 
ages he studies in his novel. (One 
thing must be kept in mind in any 
discussion of Proust. The novel is 
not autobiographical. It is, like any 
other piece of fiction, made up of im- 
agination, memory and observation. 
No one of the characters, with the 
doubtful exception of Charilus, is a 
portrait of any person whom he 
knew; but all, without excention, are 
composites, built up from separate 
traits and characteristics of friends 
and acquaintances.) Proust has emo- 
tions, as have his characters, but he 
is fundamentally a man of ideas, and 
he describes his characters more 
through the ideas that they express 
than through the emotions that they 
show. It is as if his world were 
one great salon, in which the various 
guests are on display, but in which 
all events take place outside, and 
only the reactions of the personages 
to them appear in the foreground 
and are of interest. 

Proust may be said to have per- 
fected the inductive novel. Like the 
great realists, he reports events and 
conversations from the point of view 
of the observer; but his method of 
procedure is quite different. Just as 
in life our knowledge of people in- 
creases with our acquaintance, and 
our first impressions become modi- 
fied by seeing the same people in 
different moods and under different 
circumstances, so the reader finds 
himself in this novel gradually be- 
coming acquainted with the char- 
acters, gradually, as in life, coming 
to understand their true nature. 
Proust does not present a character 
fully formed and completely de- 
scribed and invite us to watch him 
in various situations. He shows us 
a man or woman as vaguely per- 
sonal as any ch 
newly introduced, and then, as the 
character keeps appearing in the 
story, fills in the person, as it were, 
letting, rather than making, the real 
traits and personality appear. 








People interest him, people in 
their special relations, especially 
people in their weaknesses, their 
foibles, and their secret vices. Not 
for nothing is this man of the world 
the son of a distinguished physician. 
He not only sees the weak points in 
people clearly, surely, relentlessly, 
but he is by them; he 
watches for them, ferrets out those 
he knows exist but which, for the 
moment, escape him. He is satis- 
field only when he has not only 
found them but also their why and 
wherefore. 

The process, with Proust, 
singularly detached; his emotions 
enter but little. He watches and 
dissects and examines his little world 
of human beings with the imparti- 
ality, the lack of prejudice, the 
absence of emotion, of the true 
scientist; and it is this impartiality 
and lack of. prejudice in the section 
of the novel entitled ‘‘Sodome et 
Gomorrhe’’ which so scandalized the 
same Englishmen who had enthusi- 
astically acclaimed ‘“‘Du Cé6té "de 
chez Swann’”’ in 1922. Furthermore, 
and this will shock many more when 
its full significance is noted, his re- 
ligion, if he had one, is a thing apart 
from his study; it lays no inhibitions 
upon him, sets no limits beyond 
which he may not go. 

This absence of — feeling in 

is most interesting. Given 
the peculiar temperament of the 
man, his quality of mind, one would 
expect to find his opinions, either for 
or against, cropping out throughout 
the novel; but he practically ignores 
—— Only in passing does it oc- 
cur to him, and then in juxtaposi- 
tions scarcely complimentary : 
Because I did not want her to be 
dead, I believed she was not;.I be- 
gan to read. books on table tipping, 


is 





L’Abside de 
Notre Dame de 


Paris.” 


From 
an Etching by 
Charles Meryon. 
From “Famous 
Etchings,” 
(Minton, 
Balch @ Co.) / 


I began to believe possible the im- 
mortality of the soul. But that 
was not sufficient. t I want- 


in after my death, 
physically the same, just as if 
eternity resembled life. . . . 
Then again, in life, Albertine, 
even physically would have 
pe little by. little, and day by 


day I should have become accus- 
tomed to this change. But my 
memory, evoking only separate 


moments of her, wanted to see her 

as she would have already 
ceased to be if she had lived; what 
it wanted was a miracle which 
would satisfy the natural and arbi- 
trary its of Memory, which ex- 
ists only in the past. 


From first to last, religion holds no 
interest for him, affects him not at 
all, gives him no comfort in periods 
of mental crisis. In his materialistic, 
scientific attitude, he finds no facts 
leading him to think on spiritual 
things. In this inductive novel he 
finds no need of making the great 
deduction. 





Proust seems in no way eclectic; 
and, at first thought, if the criterion 
of art were to be selection rather 
than expression, his mammoth novel 
would not be called artistic. Its mul- 
tiplicity of minute details, its insis- 
tence upon apparently unimportant 
mental reactions in all their subtlety 
and complexity, give at first the im- 
pression that, not understanding or 
not caring for artistic selection, he 
has put down everything occurring 
to him that has any connection at all 
with the subject in hand. That this 
ig not really true is proved by more 
careful reading, by attempts to find 
real digressions. In the English Vic- 
torian novelists, the ion 
stands out where all may see; the 
author injects himself at every turn 
into his objective narrative. In 
Proust, however, the author is the 
narrative. When the complete novel 
is at length published, and-when the 
natural curiosity to know the ending 
is satisfied. Proust will interest crit- 
ics and connoisseurs not so much 
because of his ability to tell a story 
in a distinctive way as because of his 
Panorama of.a restricted section of 





society and his criticism of life.. 
When the’ events in the novel have 
become an old and familiar story, his 


philosophy, his epigrams and his 
aphorisms will hold their eharm and 
their acuteness: 

Little by little, case by case, life 
permits us to notice that what is 
of most importance to our heart is 
not taught us by our reason but by 
quite different powers. 

a 


t is really rare that one parts 
good friends, for, if one were good 
friends, one would not part. 

*,* 


I had, as a matter of fact, told 
myself so, but I was now realizing 
that not for one moment had I be- 
lieved it. 

*,* 

It seemed to me, in the hours 
when I suffered least, that her 
death was, in a way, a benefit to 
me, for a woman is of greater 
value te our life if she is, instead 
of an element of happiness, an in- 
strument of pain, and there is not 

whose ion is as 


That is why the paragraphs—this 
often means pages—that seem digres- 
sions to one who is reading the novel 
for the story have a very real and 
definite place for one who is reading 
it as an account of a man’s mental 
life. Proust goes very often into 
minute detail, ,but it is chiefly in 
dealing with mental states that have 
their place in the story as a whole. 
He is no Dreiser, and a complete 
reading of the thirteen volumes thus 
far published will give one the im- 
pression, not of unity, it is true, but 
of life itself, with all its complexity, 
with all its inextricable confusion ‘of 
the mental and physical desires and 
expressions of man. All the minute 
details have bearing, not only upon 
the characters under. consideration, 
but upon other characters in analo- 
gous situations; they are not digres- 
sions. The novel moves slowly, pon- 
derously, sporadically, like life itself. 

It is an intensely subjective work, 
nevertheless, “Du Cdété de chez 
Swann’"’ even, occupied as it is with 
the story of Swann and Ofette de 





Crécy, seems less an objective treat- 
ment of that theme than a ‘relation 
of the effect their lives had upon the 
youthful Marcel... As he recalls, in 
all the piteous details, Swann’s mad 
passion, we are conscious throyghout 
that we are seeing events develop 
plainly, simply, but that we are also 
seeing them analyzed and interpreted 
through the eyes of Proust. 
Beginning with ‘‘l'Ombre des jeunes 


-}filles en fleurs,’’ the author takes 


the centre of the stage, and the 
novel becomes, not only the history 
of his life as a young man, but an 
account of his mental iife, his 
thoughts, his ideas, and reactions to 
the life about him; but we must 
keep in mind that Proust’s purpose 
is quite different from that of the 
average novelist. He does not seek 
so much to relive his past experi- 
ences, and present them vividly, ob- 
jectively, before the reader, as to 
offer these experiences as they ap- 
pear to him tempered by the years 
that have past, seen, as it were, 
through the glasses of experience. 
It is not only a novel, it is a 
criticism. 





This is not to mean that he can- 
not do objective writing, nor that 
the events he describes do not hold 
the interest. If we had not ‘“‘Du 
Cété de chez Swann’’ to show it, the 
chapter describing the death of his 
grandmother in “Le Cété de Guer- 
mantes’’—comparable in its cumula- 
tive power of realistic details to the 
death of Emma in ‘‘Mme. Bovary’’— 
and his pages on Venice in ‘‘Alber- 
tine disparue’’ would be quite suffi- 
cient to prove his ability to write 
objectively with great art once he 
felt the need and the desire. 

The two volumes recently published 
under the ‘title of ‘‘Albertine dis- 
parue’’ are different tn one respect 
from * parts that have gone be- 
fore: have t benefited from 
the sabes ous Tre 
was able to give the others before 
his death. They appear as he wrote 
them, in the first draft, without 
corrections. As such, they lack the 
finish of the earlier parts; the 
rhythm that we have become ac- 
customed to seek reappears only oc- 





Sir Oliver Lodge on Evolution 


EVOLUTION AND CREATION. ~~ 
Sir Oliver 160 


York: George H. Riven Oe. 2 


{R OLIVER LODGE is 75 years 

old. Comparatively few people 

can’ remember a time when he 
was not an important personage in 
the ranks of those who inquire, in- 
vestigate and philosophize concern- 
ing the facts of the universe and 
man’s relation to his surroundings. 
Some of the-conclusiens to which he 
has come in recent years have les- 
sened his authority on scientific sub- 
jects for many of those who formerly 
held him in high regard as a scien- 
tist and philosopher. But even they 
cannot deny and some of them 
might with advantage try to imitate 
the beauty and pate of the spirit 
in which this book is written. It is 
the ripe product of a lifetime of con- 
stant inquiry and thought, and as 
such deserves the sincere and mod- 
est-minded reading of any who are 
interested in its theme, whatever 
may be their attitude toward his 
arguments and convictions. . The 
basic purpose of the book is to set 
forth the author's belief that there 
is no essential conflict between Crea- 
tion and Evolution, and that the 


latter is merely the method of the 
former. He handles his material 
and makes his argument with such 
tolerance for the beliefs of others, 
such gentleness of manner, such 
mellowness of spirit, as might well 
shame those protagonists of science 
and of religion who proclaim their 
beliefs with noisy and narrow insist- 
ence. 

Sir Oliver takes up the questions 
of-evolution in 1, the 
of the cosmos, of plants and animals 
and man, indulges in speculations 
and reasonings concerning origins, 
existence and what he calls ‘‘the per- 
fecting of man,’’ and, finally, con- 
siders whether or not humanity is 
worth all the trouble and the pains it 
has caused and endured. Through 
alf of this he holds to his primary 
thesis that “evolution represents the 
method of e method, that 
is, by which things change and im- 
prove and come into existence.’’ 
But he asserts that “Science does 





not deal with origins, not ultimate |lar 


origins,”—a: statement upon. which 
some of his brother scientists would 
doubtless disagree with him. Others, 
ordinary people as well as scientists, 





might think him not justified in. giv- 


ing equality of value to what he 
calls “the book of inspiration’—by 
which he means the words of ‘‘the 


great thinkers and seers, and saints | the 


and prophets of all time’’—and to 
“the book of science.’’ Those who 
have thought much on the subject 
will cavil, too, because in his account 
of the spiritual development of man 
he confines himself solely to the 
Christian religion and its. predeces- 
sor, Judaism, 

While Sir Oliver does not stress 
the psychic beliefs that have given 
him comfort in recent years, he 
refers to them several times casually, 
but with calm and complete convic- 
tion of their truth. Throughout the 
book there is evident the essential 
spirit of the Christian believer, even 
if its pages are concerned dlmost 
wholly with the latest findings of 
science in such matters as electrons, 
protons, radiation, the ether and the 
results of chemical and biological 
investigation. It is meant for popu- 

reading and its gentle spirit 
ought to soften and sweeten some of 
the tempers that have been unduly 
wrought up by recent controversies 
over evolution and religious funda- 





mentalism. 


+ 


m that Proust 








casionally. The shading, the polish, 
the correction of the proportion of 
the episodes in their relation to one 
another that painstaking and re- 
peated revision had brought about in 
the earlier parts, are absent here; 
but, if the style is in many respects 
lacking, the author’s other qualities 
appear-~only the more strongly. 

The plot is as slight as we have 
come to expect from Proust: Al- 
bertine, after” leaving him, goes to 
her aunt’s, in Touraine, where, soon 
after, just as an interchange of let- 
ters makes a reconciliation probable, 
she is killed by a fall from a horse. 
In his grief his old obsession returns 
to torment him, and he sends a ser- 
vant first to Balbec and then to 
Touraine to get proofs of her Les- 
bianism. The servant is conscien- 
tious and the proofs that he brings 
back are crushing in their complete- 
ness. Andrée, Albertine’s friend, 
adds her testimony, and the whole 
past of his mistress is thus laid bare 
before his curiosity. He meets Gil- 
berte again at the house of Mme. de 
Guermantes, a changed Gilberte, a 
Gilberte snob, and, while at Venice 
with his mother, receives the an- 
nouncement of her marriage to 
Saint-Loup. The latter turns out in 
the last chapter to have the same 
tendencies as M. de Charlus. 





Proust uses the same method in 
his evocation and examination of his 
own reactions as he has in his treat-- 
ment of other characters. There is 
the same detachment, the same ob- 
jectivity, if we may use the term, 
in dealing with his love, his jealousy 
and his despair, as if he were ana- 
lyzing the psychology of another per- 
son under similar circumstances. He 
is, in other words, still inductive. 
He does not state definitely his re- 
actions at any time, even where he 
seems to be most definite: he de- 
scribes his mental processes. In de- 
scribing them, in showing how his 
mind, seizing upon a word, a facial 
expression, a gesture, built up a 
whole hypothesis upon that word, 
expression or gesture, only to 

to take a different direction 
and come to other conclusions not 
radically but subtly different from 
the first, Proust builds up, re-cre- 
ates and sets before us the mood 
in which he found himself and the 
emotions he experienced. 

Other authors there are, adept in 
dramatic narration, who could have 
gained easier effects from 
the flight and death of Albertine, 
and they might easily have touched 
reader more forcibly at partic- 
ular spots in the story; but Proust, 
by piling mental reaction on mental 
reaction, by describing in detail the 
states of mind he passed through, 
gives us in the 225-page chapter of 
the first volume the very portrait of 
a human soul experiencing, then 
—— disengaging itself from, 

the overpowering weight of a great 
sorrow. The very cumulative force 
of the details, even in the imperfect 
state of the text, has its power at 
the end 


After all is said and done, the re- 
markable thing about the Proust of 
these last volumes is not his unusual 
talent as a psychological névelist. 
It lies in the fact that this man, of 
a temperament so curicus and so 
distinctive, so eccentric and abnor- 
mal during the years he wrote these 
volumes, succeeds, while describing 
his emotions, his pangs of jealousy 
and his despair, in making live be- 
fore us emotions we all have experi- 
enced in some time past. This man, 
so unusual, shows himself in his 
grief. well-nigh universal. 
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THE DREADFUL —— By 
Don C. Seitz. 312 Indian- 


apolis: The Bobbs-Merrili Com- 
pany. 


By ALLEN SINCLAIR WILL 


ECADE literature, 1926 model, 
has set a fashion of laughing 
at our near ancestors, no 
more remote, if the truth be 

told, than the fathers and mothers 
of the present generatjon. They 
were it appears, a queer lot in 

ny ways, and, it may be whis- 
pered, some of them~are a little 
queer yet. The true story of the last 
ten years of the nineteenth century 
and the opening of the new century 
had- to come out, for why conceal 
unpleasant facts in an age of real- 
ism? Some of the ancient survivors, 
now from 30 years old upward, may 
be jarred a bit, but the ultra- 
sophisticated new generation is en- 
titled to its snicker. 

Yet the ridicule to which those 
who dragged out a wretched exist- 
ence during the backward years 
around 1890 or 1900 are justly sub- 
ject may be tempered by gentler im- 
pulses. It would seem from some 
rather plain implications in books of 
what may .be called the decadent 
school. of literature, if there be ex- 
tenuation for using the adjective in 
that sense, that the proper attitude 
toward near ancestors is one of 
superior pity. They were so primi- 
tive as to take open pleasure in vul- 
gar verses such as “Casey at the 
Bat,” though really advanced lyrics 
of the type of “Jazzy Lou, I'm a 
Pinin’ for Vou's would not have been 
appreciated in the crude state of their 
sensibilities. The leg of mutton 
sleeves and Prince Albert coats were 
a@ scream compared with Summer 
furs, balloon trousers and other really 
up-to-date things worn by the eman- 
cipated now. The poor creatures 
who chanced to be alive a quarter of 
a century ago could not help them- 
selves. They were just late Vic- 
torians, and what could be worse? 

But while there is an alluring 
temptation in some quarters to laugh 
at the people who lived in the "90s, 
laughing at grandma and grandpa 
is quite a different matter. Distance 
seems to change the prychology in 
this case, and age so venerabie 
lends an at here of seri 
in which the ready quip withers 
and dies. Don C. Seitz, associate 
and biographer of Joseph Pulitzer 
the elder, and now active in the 
literary arena of The Outlook, has 
picked a decade on which to write 
that goes well back of the periods 
covered by Thomas Beer in ‘The 
Mauve Decade” and -by Mark Sulli- 
van in ‘‘Our Times, the Turn of the 
Century.” His topic is: the history 





of 1869-79, when, as he says with] 


almost startling compactness in his 
foreword, “the United States under- 
went some strange experiences in the 
way of political, physical, moral, 
military and financial calamities.’’ 

To ‘‘jazz up” the story of such a 
time would be a more daring venture 
than Mr. Seitz cares to attempt, and 
he has allowed the manner of telling 
to fit the tale. In applying the title 
The Dreadful Decade’’ to the years 
from- reconstruction to the resump- 
tion of specie payments, he does not 
imply irony, as some readers of 
spoofing } on decades might 
be inclined to prima facie. 
In fact, nothing in this book is to be 
taken in a Pickwickian sense, or, it 
would be more modern and American 
to say, in a Cabellian sense. The 
author is in earnest and means pre- 
cisely what he says. 

Mr. Seitz has written a volume of 
genuine history. It is in the main a 
politic:l history, somewhat akin in 
manner of treatment to Rhodes’s 
work on “The McKinley and Roose- 

t Administrations.” This plan is 

appropriate, for politics dominated 
the decade 1869-79 from first to last, 
reaching out into a multitude of 
things from which, happily, it has 
since been excluded. Of conditions 
in 1868, when Grant was elected 
President for the first term, Mr. 
Seitz says: 

With the Union saved and siav- 
ery abolished the [Republican] 
party was without an issue, and 
the idealists were pushed aside for 

il The De ats were 
not better off for issues. They were 
beld to be “copperheads”. and 














Another “Decade Book” Reanimates the Scandalous 70s 


*“‘skedaddiers” in the North and 
traitors in the South. Partisan- 
ship without purpose or patriotism 
ruled on both sides and the land 
was full of hatred, 

A chapter on reconstruction legis- 
lation, with its disastrous sequels, 
opens the book, and there are also 
subdivisions on Grant's Administra- 
tion, the Crédit Mobilier affair and 
the Tilden and Hayes campaign, 
which carry the main political thread 
of the narrative. Between these, as 
is befitting, is an account of the 
operations of the Tweed ring, for 
while the Republicans were produc- 
ing scandals in the national field, 
Democratic bosses in some of the 





Seitz writes of a period regarding 
which many historians for a long 
time hesitated to tell the truth or 
smothered the truth. Indeed, in the 
frenzied struggle for partisan advan- 
tage, the records were so distorted 
that it was difficult for an investi- 
gator to find what the truth was. 
Acts of shameless fraud were hidden 
under masses of altruistic phrases. 
**Five-by-four history,”’ consisting of 
reports in which packed Congres- 
sional and legislative committees, by 
divided votes, tried to conceal the 
records of unsavory things, was the 
osder of the day. The alternative to 
accepting this manufactured men- 
dacity at its face value is reckless- 
ness in critical treatment, but Mr. 





Rutherford B. Hayes. 





It had been better if he had. The 
activities-of his agents in Florida 
were to become, in a measure, his 
undoing. Hayes was the younger 
man, being 54. He stood for civil 
service reform and the resumption 
of specie payments. Tilden was 
evasive in his letter of acceptance 
and nearly slipped off the party 
platform. 


Among the most skillfully pre- 
sented and interesting chapters in the 
book are those on New York events, 
the atmosphere of which Mr. Seitz 
absorbed in his early days as a news- 
paper correspondent and editor. He 
was too young to scribble more than 
schoolboy essays in the period when 
Fisk, Gould and Stokes were in their 
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cities were looting with the greed of 
buccaneers. 

The financial gdventuring of Fisk 
and Gould, with the attempt to cor- 
ner gold and the calamity of Black 
Friday, is an indispensable topic in 
any comprehénsive history of the 
period, and receives its due propor- 
tion of space. There are also chap- 
ters on the Virginius affair, with its 
national outburst of indignation, in 
tensified in 1898 after the Maine ex- 
Plosion; on the Modoc and Sioux wars 
and on the Beecher and Tilton trial. 
All of these things, as Mr. Seitz 
treats of fhem, are aspects of calam- 
itous conditions which followed the 
overstrain of the Civil War. 

A refreshing candor lends a dis- 
tinctive stamp to the entire book. Mr. 





Seitz has evidently sought to main- 
tain the balance of the impartial his- 
torian. Of the merits of the case for 
Hayes and the case for Tilden in the 
1876 dispute, he says. : 

Critical consideration carries the 
conviction that neither side hon- 
estly won the election. Had there 
been a legal way out, both Hgyes 
and Tilden should have been dis- 
qualified. 

The same poise is seen in this sum- 
mary of the pre-election campaign: 

Bayonets stili guarded polling 
Places in the South, and carpet- 
baggers or renegades in the South- 
ern service were in power. The 
true battleground, therefore,- ap- 
peared to be in the North. Mr. 

Tilden did not negiect the South. 





prime as robust operators in high 
, with side excursions into the 
political field, but his text givea evi- 
dence that he came in contact subse- 
quently with men whose thoughts 
were still vivid with the drama of 
that time. His story of the doings 
of these three retains the color 
which surrounded them, and which 
is necessary to the reader if the vast 
audacity of some of their projects is 
to be comprehended. 
The t of the B -Tilton 
— is set in a background of the 
older Brooklyn, as it ought to be. 
Without a proper staging, the amaz- 
ingly intricate developments of the 
case seem to be without rhyme or 
reason, but they were as distinctly a 
manifestation of some American con- 


* 
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ditions in the "70s and ‘80s as the 
Dreyfus case was a manifestation of 
conditions in France twenty years 
later. To call those conditions typ- 
ical of America in that decade or any 
other would be as wild a statement as 
to call the Dreyfus case typical of 
French conditions, but it may still 
be conceded that both of them were 
revelatory in an important sense. 
Here, again, viewpoints gathered in 
Mr. Seltz’s personal environment are 


transferred to the reader, as when — 


he cites a statement made to him by 
St. Clair McKelway that the latter 


wrote the preface to one of the Tilton | 


affidavits, 

Despite these reminders of facts or 
impressions gathered diectly by the 
author in an active life in journalism, 
the main character of Mr. Seitz’s 
book is derived from its sincerity 
and lucidity of treatment rather 
than from the presentation of new 
material. He inserts a few docu- 
ments, or extracts from documents, 
notably in the chapter on Indian 
wars, in which Captain Jack's speech 
when he was about to be sentenced to 
Jeath at Fort Klamath in ‘1873 is 
wiven apparently in full. The elo- 
quence of orations delivered by In- 
dian chiefs needs no emphasis, but 
this salutation of the Modoc leader 
when about tg die is a distinct re- 
minder in its general tone of Soc- 
rates’s apologia, of which the doomed 
red man doubtless had never heard. 
As to the Sioux, Mr. Seitz ‘recalls 
that General Miles once said that he 
took no pride in his operations 
against them, for he “had never 
known one who was not a warrior, a 
gentleman and a man of honor.”’ 

So the tale runs along smoothly 
until Jan. 1, 1879, is reached in the 
procession of dates, and it is recorded 
that when the word of the United 
States put solid gold behind every 
dollar in circulation, ‘‘the Dreadful 
Decade had ended.” 

Its excesses, deplorable as they 
were, were less than have been com- 
mitted in spasmodic periods that 
have come to older nations. After 
the enormous wastage of the war, the 
mass of Americans settled down to 
hard work in order to repair the 
ravages, which they did magnifi- 
cently, but in their preoccupation 
with their personal problems they 
allowed political and financial bosses 
to acquire too much power. If there 
is one overshadowing moral to be 
drawn from the period—in. this case 
the author plainly asserts that he 
makes no attempt of the kind—it is 
the old one that continual vigilance 
is the price of the preservation of 
democratic institutions unimpaired. 

The decade method of treating 
American history has much to rec- 
ommend it. The insatiable curiosity 
of readers for the details of history— 
even what might be properly termed 
small details—is. compgfatively new 
and rather difficult*to account for. 
Perhaps it proceeds from growing 
distrust of historians who deal with 
subjects in a summary manner, se- 
lecting from huge accumulations of 
facts a few statements or generali- 
ties, which process may easily 
amount to forcing opinions on the 
reader. 

In an age of new inquiry into 
values of many kinds, when individ- 
uals are impatient of leading strings; 
it is natural that there should be a 
re-examination of historical values. 
Much historical writing is still pro- 
vincial, and its narrowness and 
proneness to platitudes give rise to 
resentment in the minds of those who 
desire a national treatment. There 
is nothing provincial or sectional in 
Mr. Seitz’s new book, and this is one 
of its best recommendations. He calis 
a spade a spade, whether the refer- 
ence is to a condition in one political 
party or another, and he does not 
hesitate to set up a rogues’ gallery of 
his own when he is telling of a crime 
wave in politics. When he reaches 
the that came in the 
Hayes Administration he changes his 
note readily and given a paean of 
peace, work and reviving prosperity 
with as much gusto as he showed in 





his heavier orchestration of tragic 
themes. 
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About Books, ore or Less: Whither Civilization? 


By SIMEON STRUNSKY. 


MODEST newcomer in the 
apocalyptic literature of the 
day is Si d Mendelsohn's 
“Saturated Civilization” 

(Macmillan). In bulk,.in range; 
in dire implications it does not 
court comparison with Keyserling 
and Spengler on the fate of the 
Western world, or with Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain on that part of 
the Western world which suffers 
from the misfortune of not being 
Teutonic. And yet, despite the lack 
of an imposing apparatus of scholar- 
ship, despite the fact that it is very 
simply written and very easily un- 
derstood, this little volume of less 
than 200 pages has advantages over 
its superdreadnought competitors. 
Probably one should say ‘‘because 
of” rather than “despite.’" The au- 
thor makes a single point in a still, 
small voice, without an obbligato of 
thunder and lightning. The promise 
of great. horizons is there, but it is 
for ourselves to unfold them. We 
are not invited to frame new philoso- 
phies of history, but to ponder on 
a single problem. This may be de- 
. scribed as the réle of Labor in the 
modern world. 

Contemporary obsequies, inquests 
or diagnoses dealing with Western 
civilization have their origin in the 
World War. It is true that Oswald 
Spengler foresaw and wrote down 
the collapse of the Occident before 
the outbreak of hostilities in 1914. 
Keyserling turned to the East before 
the war. But both men imply or di- 
rectly say that the war provided only 
the fulfillment of their vision. The 
forces behind the world tragedy were 
more or less thinly at play beneath 
the surface of things and easily 
enough discernible to the sensitive 
mind. Minds of smalier penetration 
needed the great calamity to rouse 
them to the truth. Since the war 
there has been no lack of speculation 
on the approaching end of the world 
as we of the West know it. Common 
to all such prophecies, not excluding 
the present volume, is the acceptance 
of the rhythmic law of birth, decay 
and death. Everything in nature is 








born, waxes strong and passes away. 
Civilizations have repeatedly illus- 
trated the operation of the inexorable 
law; Flinders Petrie has counted 
eight or ten such civilizations in the 
so-called ‘‘ancient’’ Egypt. What 
reason is there for assuming that the 
modern world willl prove immune to 
a biological process? 


ERE 1s no reason, arguing 

from the general rule. The 

rhythm of life and death is a 
fact. The only difference of opinion 
is with regard to the wave length. 
Are we at any moment at the crest 
of the wave, in the trough, on the 
ascending slope, on the descending 
slope? Mr. Chesterton is inclined to 
believe that Western civilization be- 
gan to decline in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Spengier believes the descent 
began with the French Revolution. 
Bertrand Russell would say that the 
decline began with the World War; 
or at Jeast would there date the 
breakdown. The author of. ‘‘Satu- 
rated Civilization’’ modestly gives no 
dates either in the past or for the 
future; and one reason would be that 
“he is not convinced that civilization 
is done for. There are uncomfort- 
able possibilities, there is a discerni- 
ble menace, but he is not at all sure 
that the peril may not be averted. 
He propounds a problem instead of 
pronouncing a doom. 

Present-day apocalyptic literature 
is preoccupied with machinery. 
Spengler would hold that the decline 
of our civilization began when the 
machine came in and ‘‘civilization’’ 
supplanted ‘‘culture.” In England 
and this country the more popular 
statement is that man today is in 
danger of being crushed by the 
machines which he has. invented, 
using ‘‘machines’’ in the very broad- 
est sense to describe the extraordi- 
nary complications of our industrial 
civilization. But Mr. Mendelsohn is 
not afraid of the machine. He be- 

. eves that in the matter of meehani- 
cal invention we are already near the 
- saturation point. He believes that 
the vast multiplication of human 
- wants and satisfactions which ma- 
‘ chinery has fostered is likewise 
nearing an end. People are growing 


tired of turning luxuries into neces- 
sities, with resultant boredom and 
unrest. They are tired of many in- 
ventions. What chiefly concerns our 
author is just the opposite problem. 
The world is in danger of losing one 
machine, one tool which it cannot 
spare; and that is the earliest of all 
tools, labor itself. Labor has ceased 
to be an instrument and has become 
a living, breathing, exacting organ of 
human society: 

Labor's elevation is not a move- 
ment in which rise and fall alter- 
nate in rhythmic order within 
fixed limits; nor is it a passing 
manifestation arising largely from 
the World War,and which is even- 
tually to be followed by a down- 
ward movement to the former low 
labor level. The rise of labor since 
the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century forms a slow evolutionary 
process of gradual stages of prog- 
ress, and is now as firmly em- 
bedded in the modern social order 
as was labor’s degradation in the 
old socia) order. It derives its 
force from widespread public en- 
lightenment, from a higher sense 
of social justice, and above all 
from the awakened force within 
labor itself. * * * The uplift of- 
labor will stand out as the most 
important event in the history of 
modern European civilization, the 
force of which is manifest in the 
tremendous changes it has already 
effected in the political and eco- 
nomic institutions of the world. 


a rise of labor has been ac- 
companied by a ‘‘depletion’’ of 

the labor supply. The length of 
the working day has been cut down. 
Social legislation has taken women 
and. children under its protection. 
Labor's enhanced social status sends 
the children of. the workers into the 
higher schools and the white collar 
occupations. The shorter working 
day, according to our author, has 





not brought the higher productivity 
that was claimed for it. There is 
every reason for believing that the 
world has become ‘‘saturated’’ with 
social reform, with upliftment. We 
can scarcely go beyond universal 
manhood and womanhood suffrage 
and give the vote to the children. 
Humanitarianism has overlooked no 
one i its ministrations—the poor, 
the downtrodden, the unfortunate, 
the handicapped in every form. Let 
it"be noted that Mr. Mendelsohn does 
not say it is time to call a halt. The 
passage I have cited shows how 
warm is his sympathy with the rise 
of the masses of the world’s workers 
to full partnership in the human 
family. But he is compelled to 
speak out as an objective observer. 
Upon action follows reaction. With 
saturation comes stagnation. Already 
he discerns powerful reactionary 
forces in play. Other people are 
saying that it is time to cry halt to 
labor. We are apparently sated 
‘with social progress. ‘‘Only those 
achievements will permanently sur- 
vive that conform with the tenden- 
cies and fit the conditions of coming 


generations.’’ And with the prob- 
lem thus posed Mr. Mendelsohn 
leaves us. 


It is a real problem. not because 
the facts about labor are always as 
the author describes them, but be- 
cause a great many people do believe 
them to be facts and believe with 
sufficient ardor and resentment to 
preach erusades and policies. Labor 
arrogance, labor inefficiency, labor's 
demand for an increased share of the 
social product without a correspond- 
ing contribution to that product, 
these are sufficiently familiar topics 
of the day. And if we accept the 

premises there is no evading 
the issue. If hundreds of millions 
of workers continue to demand more 
and render less there can be but one 





of two answers, repression or eco- 
nomic chaos and collapse. The 
eight-hour day, the seven-hour day, 
create a vast fund of human leisure 
which means a vast suction of new 
wants. If the eight or seven hour 
day fails to produce the new supplies 
to meet the new demands—well, it 
is obvious. 


. 
E get dawn, then, to a question 
of fact. Is it true that labor 
is steadily being “‘depleted’’ in 
Productivity as in numbers? Our 
author has no doubts on the subject 
“Evident as is the elevation of labor, 
so are impaired productivity and the 
high cost of production which accom- 
pany it.” It is a pity that the 
author has felt this to be so evident 
that he has not troubled to supply 
the evidence. Efficiency among the 
British miners is said to have de- 
creased in recent times as measured 
by individual output. Elsewhere 
cases may be found. But for 
labor as a whole no such generaliza- 
tion is possible. For labor in the 
United States the generalization is 
untrue. Productivity in this country, 
whether due to labor or machinery 
has increased within a generation by 
something like 60 per cent. But we 
need not enter into details. There 
is a simple test. How has it been 
with the wealth of the world since 
the ‘‘humanization’’ of labor was 
initiated some time in the later half 
of the nineteenth century? The mul- 
tiplication of wealth, roughly speak- 
ing, has gone on in geometrical 
ratio while the rise of labor has been 
an arithmetical progression. 

There is one common trait in 
nearly all of. our discontents with 
or alarms about modern civilization. 
From a Western civilization threat- 
ened with catastrophe or already de- 
void of values the eye turns fondly 
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to the immemorial East. Spengler 
thinks of the collapse of the Occi- 
dent and invites our attention to 
India and China. In those countries 
Keyserling seeks the answer to his 
doubts. In the trough of discourage- 
ment a few years ago English and 
American writers wondered whether 
the sun of civilization, going down 
upon our Western world in a murk 
of flame and blood, was not destined 
to reappear in China and_ India. 
Now this is all very well, provided 
you do not speak of the rhythm of 
civilization, of birth; growth, decay. 
But it seems odd to be looking for 
rhythm in the East where there is 
no rhythm. You may hold that 
China’s or India’s civilization is in- 
finitely superior to our own. But 
you caunot in the same breath invoke 
the laws of biologic movement to 
pronounce a doom on the West and 
invite our consideration for an East 
which has been standing still for sev- 
eral thousand years. Either there 
is no Chinese and Indian civilization 
or else there can be civilizations 
without rhythm and we of the West 
are safe. 


“OME such 
sons from the East manifests 
itself in the present volume: 


Past and present examples lend 
support to the theory that only 
debased and impotent labor can be . 
used as an effective instrument of 
intensive material progress. * * * 
Under humane labor conditions the 
wonderful monuments of Egypt, 
Greece or Rome would not have 
been reared, nor would the re- 
markable industrial development of 
the nineteenth century have dis- 
tinguislied modern civilization. 

The answer is, of course, that mod- 
ern humane labor could not build a 
Parthenon, but Greece was not ma- 
terial progress. Modern humane 
labor could easily build the Pyra- 
mids or the Roman aqueducts and 
has done it. Modern humane labor, 
in the space of five years, piled up 
more cubic yards of masonry in the 
Assuan Dam than are contained in 
all three of the Pyramids. The rail- 
roads of the worid, built under mod- 
ern labor conditions, probably repre- 
sent more ‘‘output’’ than in all of 
the monuments of Egypt through 
thousands of years. To make the 
assertion safe we might throw in the 

Canal 


*,* 


And if modern labor, in reference 
to the testimony just cited, means 
largely ‘modern machinery, the sec- 
ond of our author’s premises remains 
to be justified—is the world saturated 
with machinery, is the age of me- 
chanical invention drawing to a 
close? That is a bold thing to say, 
not in face of the gas engine, radio 
and the airplane, but in face of Ein- 
stein and the new physics, and what 
Professor Dewey has called the New 
Intellectual Climate. As the steam 
engine was made inevitable by Gali- 
leo and Kepler and Newton, what 
tools may not come out of the for- 
mulas of the relativists and the 
quantumists? Spengler and Keyser- 
ling may be right in saying that not 
all the machines in the world are 
worth a single outburst of the human 
spirit. But in material values there 
would seem to be no reason for being 
downhearted. : 

With Mr. Mendelsohn's ultimate 
implications then we are less con- 
cerned than with the human problem 
he has posed. The humanization of 
labor is, indeed, a tremendous fact. 
The rise of a great percentage of 
mankind from the.status of a tool to 
the réle of a person is indeed beset 
with problems and perplexities. In 
emphasizing the problem this little 
volume has great value. 





The name of the People's Insti- 
tute Publishing Company has been 
changed to W. W. Norton & Co., 
the directors: being W. W. Nor- 
ton, Parker McCollester, H. P. 
Wilson, R. E. Hedges: and Andrew 
D. Sharpe. The firm announces a 
new .series of scientific books to be 
known as ‘The New Science Series,’’ 
of which the publishers say: ‘‘It is 
the aim of The New Sciegce Series 
to help modern men and women 
know more about themselves and 
their world, and to feel that they 
understand of ‘what it is 
all about.’ "’ The first titles in the 
series will be announced shortly. 
Mr. Norton will continue to act as 
publisher of The People’s Institute’s 
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MAPE: THE WORLD OF ILLU- 
SION. By André Maurois. 247 pp. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace 4 
Co. $2.50. 


ANDRE MAUROIS has 
solved, apparently to his 
| own satisfaction, that de- 
_ and history that forms a 
genre in writing particularly popu- 
lar at the moment. It is not a new 
of its presentation is unique in 
that it employs a psychological in- 
vestigation of motives that throws 
piercing light on the characters in- 
volved. There is danger in it as 
well as pleasure, for the reader, 
paths of soul development, must ac- 
cept the historical personage so fic- 
tionalized just as the author chooses 
there is no impartiality in the im- 
plied biographical data. It is se- 
lected, arranged, interwoven, ro- 
ends and rounded to a theme. Life, 
of course, is not like this When 
“‘Mape: The World of Illusion’ is 
in doubting whether or not this is 
the actual young Goethe of ‘‘The 
Sorrows of Werther,”’ or the real 
cally for Reynolds. And yet so agile 
is M. Maurois in selecting and ar- 
ranging his material that the as- 
foggy background whatever misgiv- 
ings the captious reader may have. 
After all, there is no reason why 
Maurois’s purpose is not so much 
information as it is revelation. Truth 
is not always to be found in a bare 
implicit in the spirit of a selected 
fhumber of phenomena. 

AMape: The World of Iillusion,’’ 
genre he made so peculiarly his own 
with “Ariel, ou La’ Vie de Shelley,”’ 
differs from the previous work in 
greater part in it and that it is 
formed from three distinct parts. 
The three stories. so bundled to- 
imaginary interlude in which we 
learn that a child, lonely amidst the 
realities of a growing life over- 
and thou-must-nots, creates for her- 
self a land of fancy which she af- 
fectionately dubs Mape. It is to this 
for Mape, though not on any ter- 
restrial map, is but a step outside 
of life. It is therefore the land of 




























































































































































































cape. Having established his fanci- 
ful terrain, M. Maurois offers three 
storiés, two of them composed in the 
manner of his life of Shelley, which 
exhibits various characters striving 
to achieve that dreamlike land. into 
which the child may so easily step. 
The creator (in this case, Goethe) 
achieves it. The reader (a purely 
imaginary creation) crosses its bor- 
der for a brief space of time. And 
the interpreter (the great English 
tragedienne, Sarah Siddons) finds in 
it a refuge from the parious griefs 
of an unmerciful fortune. Thus M 
Maurois pictures the* three great 
classifications of mankind, the crea- 
tors, the interpreters and the ab- 
sorbers, so to speak, finding a ref- 
uge in self-created dominions be- 
yond the disadvantageous mockeries 
of their environments. It is an. ad- 
mirable scaffolding for his subject 
matter, and M. -Maurois builds to it 
excellently. At the same time the 
reader must remember that it is a 
drastic framework and that these 
men and women who walk through 
it are as much the creation of the 





author as they are of the Time- 






(G. P. Putname 
Sons.) 


Spirit that evolved their actual pro- 
totypes. 

M. Maurois's opening story, that of 
the escape of the creator into the 
land of Mape, is entitled “The Sor- 
rows of Young Werther” and it is the 
narrative of Goethe’s innocuous and 
affecting love affair with Charlotte 
Buff. There is no reader of Goethe 
who is. not quite familiar with the 
outline of this story of the young Dr. 
Goethe, handsome in aspect, en- 
grossing in conversation and youth- 
fully brilliant, who comes to Wetzlar, 
falls passionately in love with the 
fiancée of his friend Kestner, pays 


a long and unsuccessful court to her 


and finally goes away and distils his 


grief into the pages of that first 
Sorrows of 


romantic novel, 
Werther,” 


“The 


a book which, it is as- 


serted, caused more suicides among 
lovelorn young men than any work 
ever written. M. Maurois has studied 
his Goethe and the temperament of 
his Goethe to such good purpose that 


it is rather difficult to pick a his- 


torical flaw in his treatment of the 
The passions of the young 


subject. 


@ most consistent and agreeable 
manner. One sees this conquering 
young man falling passionately in 
love with a calm-minded, and, it is 
to be suspected, entirely unromantic 
Charlotte as she stands cutting 4lices 
of bread for her small brothers and 
sisters who crowd about her like 
little hungry birds with their mouths 
open. It is a type of idyllic German 
sftere that must immediately have 
fastened itself with conquering 
power upon Goethe’s impressionable 
mind. He saw in Charlotte a typi- 
fication of that happy domesticity 
that might be. his if he were not so 
incurably volatile. Charlotte un- 
doubtedly knows Goethe from the 
first and realizes that she is much 
safer in the stable affections of 
Kestner than she would be as the 
sweetheart of a blossoming young 
poet and dreamer, Quite the most 
curious part of this affair is the way 
in which the three principals in- 
volved met almost daily and dis- 
cussed Goethe’s hopeless passion. It 
is only after Goethe has torn him- 
self away and found some surcease 
in the benignant smiles of another 
woman that the theme of “The Sor- 
rows of Werther’ begins to dawn 
upon him. He will use his own love 
affair, calling Charlotte by her own 
name, and he will place a tragic 
finale to the tale by using the story 
of the unhappy Jerusalem, a fellow- 
student who has killed himself for 
love, “The Sorrows of Werther’’ is 
written in four weeks and published, 
much to the anger of Kestner, who 
sees in it an unholy flaunting of 
sacred passion and a brutalizing of 
the characters involved. But Goethe 
is the artist first of all. He will use 
any and everything to forward the 
bent of his genius, and to express 
himself to the top of his capacity. 
Such a procedure is his Mape, his 
land of sublimation, his terrain of 
make-believe, where he may deal as 
he pleases with love and life. M. 
Maurois embroiders upon these facts 
with a delicate skill and the result 
is a tale wherein all the characters 
involved stand out clearly and rep- 
resent the carrying urges of love. 
“It Was Monsieur de Balzac’s 
Fault" presents the second circle of 
Mape and here awe have the picture 
of the reader who finds his world 
of fancy through the pages of an- 
other man’s book. The story of 
Lecadieu and his bid for fortune is 
a typical French conte, in some 
ways. Here we have an aspiring 
student who fancies that he may 
push his way into the foremost po< 
litical circles of Paris by engineer- 





German tomanticist are developed in 


ing a clandestine affair with the wife 





THE ROAD TO PEACE. By Her- 
man Bernstein, Author of ‘“‘Celeb- 
rities of Our Time,” dc. 345 pp. 
New York: Frank-Maurice, Inc. 
$2.50. 


> men in public or semi-public 
life throughout the world Mr. 
le .Bernstein has put certain ques- 
tions regarding world peace, and 
has in his book printed the answers 
given by Herbert Hoover, William 
E. Borah, Owen D. Young, Lord 
Balfour, Havelock Ellis, Hall Caine, 
Paul Painlevé Romain Rolland, Henri 
Barbusse, Hjalmar Schacht, Alfred 
Kerr, Leonid Krassin, Christian Ra- 
kovsky, Wiadislaw Grabski, Thomas 
G. Masaryk and Edouard Benés. 
The public has, therefore, an op- 
portunity to examine the professed 
views of political leaders in every 
great power save Japan and Italy; 
of the powers of the second rank 
only Spain, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Brazil and the Argentine are absent. 
These omissions are not so signifi- 
cant as might appear; for this is a 
tendentious book, and the single re- 
mark of Lord Balfour, that ‘“‘he was 
not naive enough to believe that the 
World War was the last war’’ has 
a sweep which carries it beyond 
frontiers and across seas. 
For these are Mr. Bernstein's 
questions: Was the World War the 
last war? Can a new war be started 





By HERBERT 8. GORMAN 

® liberate adjustion of fiction 
type of writing, although the method 
(more often than not) a peculiarly 
thrust by the writer along certain 
to present him, In other words, 
manticized, twisted to serve dramatic 
opened the reader is quite justified 
Sarah Siddonss who sat so majesti- 
pect of reality quite thrusts into a 
he should be too captious, for M. 
recital of facts; quite often it is 
M. Maurois’s latest addition to that 
that fancy admittedly plays a 
gether are introduced by a brief 
crowded with duties and obligations 
land that she flees from the world, 
self-delusion, of make-believe, of es- 


by artificial propaganda? Are we on 








Europe Seeks the Road 


peace? 


stitution. 


to propaganda.” 
Unfortunately, 


men. Propaganda, in 


sense, consists entirely of facts; 


but at the same time pay no atten 


explain the incident. 


D. Young's statement, 





the eve of a clash between the civ- 
flizations of the West and the East? 
Is the League of Nations or the 
World Court the road to permanent 


Perhaps the most disconcerting 
reaction of all is the unanimity with 
which those in responsible positions 
agree that a new war can be started 
by official propaganda in a few 
weeks’ time. In this regard Owen D. 
Young stresses the importance of 
the Page School as a fact-finding in- 
“What we need most are 
facts, not propaganda,’’ he remarks, 
“and facts are the strongest antidote 


propagandists are 
more keenly alive to this funda- 
mental than are any other class of 
its modern 
it 
simply does not produce all the facts. 
An atrocity story cabled to London 
or Geneva from Mosul or Constanti- 
nople may be absolutely true in fact, 


tion to the other facts which alone 


Mr. Bernstein’s subjects show a 
distrust of political methods. Owen 
“IT have had 
some experience both in this coun- 
try and abroad in seeing politicians 
attempt to handle economic prob- 
lems. And I have seen them fail,’’ 
is the indictment under which most 
statesmen, even Benés, must labor. 


to Peace 


To the latter, ‘“The moral participa- 
tion of America would be a most 
powerful factor in the establishment 
of the peace of the world.’’ Painlevé 
would establish a Federation of Eu- 
rope. Borah would separate the 
League from the World Court. 


thought in terms of continents. 
What is needed is another leader, 


Owen Young and will think in terms, 
not of continents, but of the world. 


vestigation. 


polls. 


this international impotence, 





peace. 


What seems to be needed is the 
will to peace. Cecil Rhodes achieved 
greatness through being a man who 


who will combine the idealism of 
a Wilson with the pragmatism of an 


This is the inference to be drawn 
from Mr. Bernstein's suggestive in- 
Following the revela- 
tions of the Houghton report as to 
the state of mind of Europe, it does 
not do more than reveal the con- 
viction that. the thing which is 
needed is not so’ much organization 
as a moral force that would turn 
public opinion away from conten- 
tion. Politicians are helpless to ac- 
complish this. Where they envisage 
it, they are promptly punished at the 
And propaganda rages un- 
checked and irresponsibly through- 
out the nations. As a corrective of 
Mr. 
Bernstein’s revelation of the minds 
of the world's leaders is an impor- 
tant contribution to the literature of 





M. André Maurois Ex plores 
Some Tragic Illusions 


The Author of “Ariel” Finds “Make-Believe” in the Art 
of Goethe, Balzac and Mrs. Siddons 


of a Deputy. He has read Stendhal 
and imagines that he is cut from the 
same cloth as Julien Sorel. Every- 
thing goes smoothly for a time until 
he is rebuffed by the Deputy’s wife, 
but while he is leaving the house he 
remembers a tale by Balzac (it is 
“The Deserted Wife,"’ by the way) 
wherein an unsuccessful lover turns 
back at the door and wins his mis- 
tress by an immediate reappearance, 
Lecadieu imitates this fictional per- 
sonage and is entirely successful, sv 
far as the particular seduction goes. 
His whole life changes here, but the 
Deputy, who had long planned to di- 
vorce his wife, takes advantage of 
the situation, plays like a cat with 
Lecadieu and finally forces him out 
of Paris with the woman he has won 
merely for the sake of his vaulting 
ambition. It is a deplorable finish 
for Lecadieu, who finds his Mape, 
his land where fictional characters 
are so successful, to be a fool’s para- 
dise after all. This is the least in- 
teresting of M. Maurois’s three 
stories, for it presupposes too much 
and never rises above the low level 
of its paramount character. 

But with ‘‘The Portrait of an 
Actress’’ the author comes quite into 
his own and delivers himself of an 
arrangement of biographical phe- 
nomena that is revelatory in the ex- 
treme. He has clothed the bare 
bones of fact with a rich and colored 
fancy, tinged with the sombreness of 
life, that one must imagine comes 
pretty close to the state of affairs 


that exi: between Sarah Siddons 
and her tw ghters, Sarah and 
Maria. The readér gains an excel- 


lent idea of the cold, classic quality 
of Mrs. Siddons and the tragedy in- 
herent in the tale, which is based 
upon the love of her two daughters 
for the brittle and fickle painter, 
Thomas Lawrence, who plays first 
with one and then the other, and lifts 
the entire narrative to a plane that 
is really exalted in its implications. 
Sarah Siddons, although sorely per- 
plexed ®y the hardships of an oner- 
ous stage career and the unhappy 
fate of both of her daughters, who 
died young, finds her Mape in the 
gas-lighted illusions of the stage. In 
that dramatic world of fancy she 
may forget her sorrows and rise 
above the temporal disillusionments 
of a cruel earth. Four characters 
are strikingly portrayed in this story, 
the great Sarah herself, her cold 
and pure-minded daughter Sally, 
that other daughter, Maria, so warm- 
blooded and coquettish, and the un- 
stable but brilliant Lawrence. It is 
really a tragic genre piece out of 
the English artistic life of a past 
century. And one must emphasize 
again here the fact that was so often 
emphasized soon after the publica- 
tion of ‘‘Ariel, ou la Vie de Shelley,’’ 
and that is M. Maurois’s surprising 
understanding of the English tem- 
perament, something that is so often 
quite difficult for the Frenchman, 
with his varying code of morals, te 
comprehend in its entirety. 

**‘Mape: The World of Illusion’’ 
(which, by the way, has been excel- 
lently translated by Eric Sutton) is 
a fascinating book from beginning to 
end. It may be read as fiction or, 
in at least two cases, it: may be 
read as biographical vignettes. But 
if the reader is going to take it as 
biography, he must understand that 
the Goethe of ‘“The Sorrow of Young 
Werther’’ and the Sarah Siddons of 
“The Portrait of an Actress’’ are, 
to a high degree, the creation of M. 
Maurois. This is not to assert that 
he has indulged in any drastic twist- 
ing of facts, but he has telescoped 
and assembled his material to such 
an extent as to add a unity of pur- 
pose that was hardly present. in the 
real life of these characters. Per- 
haps the least fictionalized of these 
stories is the one concerned with 
Goethe, and one reason for this is 
that Goethe's career in itself was a 
series ‘of astonishing fictions. He 

pped out of r But clothed 
in graceful language, he lives through 
his second great love affair as vividly 
as ever. Mrs. Siddons may not be 
as distinct a figure, but the story as 
a whole, as a slice of realistic fic- 
tion, is the best in the book. M. 
Maurois should win new readers with 
this further proof of his skill af 








turning biography into fiction 





Lay 
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By HERBERT 8. GORMAN 


HE range of light verse is so 
tremendous that one may 
travel all the way from the 
sheer nousense of Edward 
Lear to the satire implied in 
Gilbert. To sequestrate its vary- 
ing manifestations, therefore, would 
require a book in itself, but two 
distinct trends may be indicated 
by borrowing nationalistic render- 
ings, namely, those of England 
and America. A. P. Herbert, Hum- 
bert Wolfe and Lord Alfred Dougias, 
. having recently delivered themselves 
of collections of light verse, may rep- 
resent England, and Stoddard King, 
Newman Levy and the galaxy of 
“The Conning Tower,’’ Mr. Franklin 
P. Adams's daily column, may do the 
same for America. At a first glance 
the differences seem obvious. For 
some reason, the English writers do 
not seem to be so funny as the 
Americans, but as we study “their 
_work it becomes perceptible that they 
‘are funny in a quiet way, and, on 
the whole, more polished in literary 
{-means, The Americans are funny 
with a gusto. They ride a joke to 
its graveyard. They are less cere- 
monious and unashamed of dipping 
into slapstick at times. They are 
spry in avoiding duliness, an occa- 
sional fault of the Englishmen, and 
they are less concerned in indicating 
social satire in a quietly effective 
way. They bring bludgeons into 
play, as it were, and, curiously 
enough, they vindicate the use of 
these primitive weapons of offense 
by a surprising degree of success. 
Their sense of humor runs riot to a 
_ greater extent than that of the Eng- 
lish, but it takes an extremely lach- 
rymose reader not to follow them 
with a high degree of delight. If 
they are a bit too smart at times, it 
may be forgiven them. With so 
much of a preface, the writers se- 
lected as representative of their 
national funnybones may speak for 
themselves. 
Mr. A. P. Herbert, who slips. gra- 
ciously forward with “Laughing Ann 
and Other Poems,’’ is already a 
familiar figiire to American readers. 
He is the A. P. H. of Punch and the 


Woilfe. 
Benn, 


New 


verses in his book are essentially | 


Punch-y. They are Gilbertian in a 
sense, excenent 
ing medsure. 
uproa: ¥ soj arid generally type- 
presentations. The chorus of ‘‘My 
Day Out*’’ may he taken as one ex- 
ample, that of the représentation of 
a popular doméstic character. 
Oh, I likes ‘@ dit of enjoyment on 
_@ Friday; ra 
TI tke to hear the miizic in the 
1* parks, ‘ 





‘ 





I like to sit on a bua an’ be the 


I like to look at the chaps an’ 
pass remarks, 
I’ve only got to wash myself an’ 
it’s out of this for Jane, 
My Georgie’s round the corner an’ 
he’s waiting in the rain, 
An’ if any one likes to ring the 


bell, 
Or come to the top of the stairs 
an’ yell, 
Well, I'll be snug in the pictures, 
dear, an’ they can ring again. 


Then there are ‘‘The Saviours,"’ an- 
excel- 


other familiar British type, 
lently indicated by Mr. Herbert. 
Sir Thingummy Jig was breakfast- 
ing on bacon and ham and eggs, 
And kidney and toast and -mush- 
rooms, and a couple of partridge 
legs, 
And all the time in The Sunday 
Chime, as a baronet ought to do, 
He studied the. state of the Uni- 
verse and sar that it was blue. 
“s’death!” remarked Sir Thingum- 
my‘Jig, “bring me a pen and ink! 
Bring me a fair white writing pad, 
and something strong to drink, 
And wrap a towel about my head 
and don’t let any one in, 
For I muat write to The Times to- 
—— and save the world from 


Mr. Herbert's book will be found 
to be full of such personalities as 
Ann, who marries Mr. Jones of the 


CE eS 





Contrasting Humors. of English 


And American Comic Poets 
Six Books of Light Verse Which Balance 


A 


bank, policemen, milkmen, servant 
girls, seasick victims, enraged Tories 
and the Englishmen who utter ‘‘Ha!” 
er ‘‘Ho!’’ as a reply to everything. 
It is all quiet fun, but exceedingly 
well written. 

Mr. Humbert Wolfe's *‘Lampoons” 
contains just what the title implies. 
They are short, generally in quatrain 
form, and they prick cleverly enough 
the actual personalities with whom 
they are concerned. Mr. Wolfe deals 
in direct names. One is as good as 
another, but three samples may be 
served up at random as evidence of 
the pith in the volume, 


H. G. WELLS. 
After having given birth 
To a new heaven and a new earth, 
Thinking out new sorts of Hells, 
Here Kes Mr. H. G. Welis. 


DEAN INGE. 
Hark! , The Herald angels sing 


LYTTON 8STRACHEY. 
Here lies Lytton Strachey planning 
Epigrams to silence Manning, 
While the latter reste in pace, 
Never having heard of Strachey. 


jab, Mr. Wolfe also includes a brief 
selection of rhymes supposedly writ- 
ten by poets about each other. 
instance, we save Mr. de la Mare 
thus reflecting on John Masefield: 


Here lies a most vigorous poet, 

Hard of fist and thought was he, 
1 think he was the most vigorous 
, poet 

That ever assaulted poetry. 
But still they read him, still they 

him, 

However rude, rude be he, 

Which makes me wonder, when I 
crumble, 
‘Wil any one remember me? 


The felicitous quality and the snap 
of Mr. Wolfe’s rhymes fashion, his 
book into a clever and engrossing 
whole. It is a small handful that 
he has to offer, but it will amply re- 
ward the reader. 

Our third English light-versifier is 





Not content with thus pinning his 
subjects down with a deft succinct} As 


For 


With Yankee Slapstick 


Lord Alfred Douglas, who possibly 
has appeared in so many guises dur- 
ing the past thirty years that his 
name will occasion some 


while others, 
notably “The Tails With a Twist,” 
are sheer nonsense, just the sort of 
verse that disciples of Edward Lear 
will love. 
Dougias_ tak 
ously, for he prefixes an introduction 
-| Sit ig the preface to the first edition 
of “The Pongo Papers,’’ 1907), in 
which he states: 


British Nonsense 


‘““The Baboon,’’ ‘gives an idea of the 
national difference in handling such 
material 


-| The angleworm’s the friend of man, 


The mascot of the gafden, 

Yet anglers toss him in a can 
And never beg his 

I unreservedly affirm 

They don’t do right by that poor 
—— worm, 

The angleworm’s a harmless cuss 
And keeps the humus fertile, 

But when they see him, quite a fuss 
Is made by Mae and Myrtle. . 


Think kindly of the angleworm, 
Be gentle when you meet him, 
And give a sympathetic squirm 
When greedy robing eat him. 
—— thought govern what you 


He never done no dirt to you. 








G 


The Illustrations - 
on This Page Are 
From “Laughing 
Ann and Other 
Poems,” by A. P. 
Herbert. 
Hustrated by 
George Morrow. 





“The Placid Pug” are included in 
this volume the reader may turn to 
these most difficult of nonsense 
verses anid make up his own mind 
about them. F 
Turning to “Tails With a Twist’’ 
“The Baboon’’ may be presented as 
an example of the nonsense method 
of Lord Alfred Douglas when he is 
innocent of a satirical intent. 


The Baboon is a fearful ape, 
From him there’s really no escape. 


The highest tree, the deepest cave, 
From him is powerless to save. 


Although his form you may not see, 
He drops upon you from a tree. 


And if his way your foo tend, 
It practically end. 


means 
With which we turn to the Amer- 


Facetious 

and it is well that he does, for Mr. 
King is a serious poet as well as a 
humorous rhymester. There is real 
poetry in this book, an inclination 
toward utterance 


subject, so far as these paragraphs 
go, it will be more apropos to quote 
“In Behalf of the Worm,” which, 
set beside Lord Alfred Douglas's 








fm, 

















Conning Tower Book,"’ for Mr. Levy 
is one of the column contributors, 
shows the same general aspects as 
the 


fseems to be accentuated. There is tha 
delight in retelling famous 
Yiddish 


sheer nonsense poetry—and the Eng- 
more addicted 


considering that 
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Louis Napoleon’s Share in 
The Making of. Italy 


An Italian Historian Acknowledges the Role of 


France in the Risorgimento 


NAPOLEONE III BE L’ITALIA. 8tu- 
dio storico. Per Senatore M. Mas- 
siotti. 363 pp. Milano: Societé 
Bditrice Unitas, XX: 

By H. NELSON GAY 


EW subjects today are of more 
vital international importance 
than present and future rela- 
tions between France and 

Italy, for upon them in no small 
measure depends the peace -of the 
world. What are the common in- 
terests of these two sister Latin 
nations and what can best be done 
to reconcile the interests that con- 
flict? 

The history of the last three-quar- 
ters of a century should be illumi- 
nating alike to the student of these 
problems and to the statesman, for 
international relations were as com- 
plex seventy-five years ago as they 
are now and many of the difficul- 
ties of today already existed, though 
the fact that Italy in this period 
has become much more powerful, 
more populous and more prosperous 
may have led France to regard her 
with increasing mistrust and jeal- 
ousy. 

The days of the Second Empire 
were those in which Franco-Italian 
relations were at their best, though 
by no means always smooth, and 
this is the period to which historians 
of both countries have of late been 
directing their chief attention, writ- 
ing in a new realistic spirit freed 
from much of the contemporary 
passion and prejudice that clouded 
earlier historical work. Four years 
ago Paul Matter brought out the 
first volume of his important study, 
“Cavour et l’Unité Italienne’; the 
Revue des Deux Mondes followed in 
early 1923 with the serial publica- 
tion of Frédéric Masson's ‘‘L’Italie 
Libérée,’" composed of many of 
Prince Napoleon’s unpublished pa- 
pers; then came Ernest d’Haute- 
rive’s ‘‘Correspondance Inédite’’ of 
Napoleon IIZ and Prinee Napoleon, 
full of important revelations upon 
Italy; and now Maurice Paléologue’s 
VUn Grand Réaliste, Cavour’’ is run- 
ning through many numbers of the 
same great French review. On the 
Italian side Alfredo Comandini pub- 
lished his scholarly and intensely in- 
teresting ‘‘Hi. Principe Napoleone nel 
Risorgimento Italiano” in 1922, and 
today comes Mazziotti’s valuable 


* volume. 


*‘Napoleon III has been the only 
Frenchman who has really loved 
Italy." These words are from the 
pen of Giuseppe Verdi, the famous 
composer, who, it should be recalled, 
sat as a member of the first Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, and was not 
only a musical genius but also a 
man of sound political sense. Verdi’s 
declaration expresses substantially 
the conviction of many Italians past 
and .present, and Mazziotti’s ‘“Napo- 
leone III e I’Italia’’ might be —— 
an inquiry into the correctness of 
this sweeping historical appreciation. 

In Mazziotti’s opinion Napoleon 
III never said or did anything that 
was unfavorable to the creation and 
aggrandizement of modern Italy— 
“his favorite son,’’ to use Emile 
Ollivier’s phrase. ‘‘The Emperor's 
work, truly sublime in favor of 
italy,’’ writes Mazziotti, ‘‘does not 
shine forth as yet in all its splendor, 
but—’”’ and here he quotes a recent 
authoritative opinion of Alessandro 
Luzio of the Royal Turin Archives— 


acumen, which patiently 


dizement of Italy during the past 
century? If Napoleon III was the 
only Frenchman who has really 
loved Italy, how did the other 35,- 
781,626 Frenchmen feel in 1859, 
when France declared war against 
Austria for the liberation of North- 
ern Italy from foreign domination? 
If they did not want to help Italy, 
why did they fight? And yet, fight- 
ing, did they really mean to create 
a strong Italy? Were the French in 
1859 already mistrustful of Italy as 
a possible rival? We should keep 
in mind the opinion expressed in 
this regard by Prince Napoleon, 
cousin of the Emperor, and certainly 
no less a friend to the Italians than 
Napoleon III himself: in 1860 the 
Prince considered a unified Italy as 
frankly undesirable for France; the 
thought of a nation of 25,000,000 
men placed at her doors and headed 
by a powerful dynasty frightened 
him; the influence which France mae 


cruelly by it; what. he would have 
like@ would have been an Italy 
divided into three kingdoms, one at 
the north, one in the centre and 
one at the south. 

It is clear then that at the birth 
of modern Italy, in the vision even 
of Italy’s best French friends, a con- 
flict of interests between the two 
countries was already looming large 
om the horizon. Napoleon III be- 
lieved, however, that he could even- 
tually harmonize Italian interests 
with those of the empire; what was 
uppermost in his mind was the sup- 
planting of the domination held by 
Austrian armies in the north of the 
Italian peninsula by French moral 
domination to be exercised through- 
out the peninsula?’ and the efforts 
which he made to check anti-Italian 
currents in France and eliminate 
causes of international discord are, 
indeed, worthy of profound political 
study. He sought above all to create 


‘south of the Alps a power allied to 


¥rance that would balance in a meas- 
ure the enmity of Central Europe— 
and we of today have seen the ulti- 
mate justification of this policy that 
came in 1915, when Italy swung 
into line in the great war, helping to 
save France. 

But many Italian patriots and his- 
torians in the past have claimed 
that Napoleon III was not a friend 
of Italy at all. The first accusation 
usually brought against him is his 
dispatch of French expeditionary 
forces against the Roman Republic 
of 1849 to restore the t al power 





/ 














troops of the liberal French Republic 
anticipated them, for public opinion 
in the Catholic countries of Europe 
was determined upon the restoration 
of the temporal power, and the best 
that could then be hoped for the 
cause of Italian liberty was that the 
Pope's return be effected with mod- 
eration and -with a form of Papal 
Government less despotic than in the 
past. Mazziotti agrees with Ollivier's 
judgment that ‘‘the expedition, as it 
was undertaken by Prince Louis Na- 
poleon, was an act of progress, 
civilization and of friendship toward 
Italy.’’ 

Mazzini, on the other hand, con- 
sidered Napoleon's action against 
Rome as a crime and a blunder. 
It is worth recalling in this coh- 
nection that Lewis Cass, Ameri- 
can chargé d'affaires in Rome at the 
time, and Nicholas Brown, Ameri- 
can Consul, were both admirers of 
Mazzini and strongly avers€ to the 
French, avowing both by word and 
deed their sympathy for the fighting 





of the Pope. Mazziotti, on the con- 
trary, shows that Napoleon, who 
was then President of the French 
Republic, was himself strongly averse 
to this foreign intervention in Italy, 
which he considered an open offense 


after the utter failure of sincere ef- 
forts on his part to conciliate the 
Pope with his subjects, and in the 
certainty that the reactionary armies 
of Austria would in a few days be 
at the gates of Rome unless the 





who, valiantly but vainly, 
fought the overwhelming forces of 
the French under the walls of the 
Eternal City. 

Three years after Napoleon's over- 
throw of the Roman Republic came 
his coup d'état, and then the restora- 


-| tion of the empire, Mazziotti strong- 


ly defends both, maintaining that 
only through them did Louis Na- 
Ppoleon attain a position from which 
he could liberate Italy as he wished: 
“Therefore when Italian demagogues 
huri imprecations at him as the ‘Man 
of the Second of September’”’ it is ex. 





























ecrable blasphemy.’ We must ad- 
mif that this rough statement rings 
true, for only as Emperor could Na- 
poleon in 1859 have carried an apa- 
thetic France to war against Aus- 
tria, and it was this campaign which, 
liberating Lombardy, proved to be 
the first great step toward Italian 
unity. ‘ 

The statésmanship of Napo! Ill 
































ward unity, namely, the redemption 
of Venice, which still remained un- 
der the tyrannical Government of 
Austria. This was the conduct of a 
friend, indeed. 

Mazziotti brings all this out clearly, 
but he goes to an extreme in repre- 
senting the Emperor's friendship as 
primarily disinterested. Certainly 
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in its generosity shows to best ad- 
vantage in the early 60s, when not- 
withstanding the rapid strides. made 


of} by Italy in the path of unification 


under the leadership of Piedmont 
and the House of Savoy, strides 
more rapid than he had contem- 
plated or desired, he continued faith- 
fully to ply the réle of godfather to 
the Italian liberal movement. His 
historical enemies claim that he had 
demanded a high price for his ser- 
vices of 1859 and had been paid in 
full by Piedmont’s cession of Nice 
and Sayoy to France. It is true that 
the price was high, but France could 
hardly be expected ta sacrifice 25,000 
men and 500,000,000 francs without 
some compensation. And once the 
bill had been paid and the annexa- 
tions made, she might in jealousy 
have left Italy to maintain her inde- 
pendent State alone as best she 
could. The latter's position was pre- 
carious, for Austria was only: wait- 
ing for an occasion to return to the 
attack upon Italy and recover the 
territory she had lost. Napoleon 
alone stood in Austtia’s way—and he 
stood firmly. But he did more. He 
encouraged Italy to look forward to 
and prepare for a further step to- 





American Statesmen as Party Leaders 


FOUR AMERICAN PARTY LBAD- 
ERS. By Charles E. Merriam. 


Company. $1.50. 


ROFESSOR MERRIAM of the 
University of Chicago has been 
delivering lectures on the lives 





Cavour and im many cases in- 
spired the latter’s conduct, offer- 
ing counsel, admonishing, reprov- 
ing. 


This may seem fulsome eulogy. 


we may not always be able to agree 
with them. 

But there is the other point in the 
question raised by Verdi's 

tion, namely, What has been the at- 
titude of the French as a people 
toward the unification and aggran- 


dents of Amherst and gathers the 
speeches permanently together here 
in a little book conveniently manu- 
factured to fit into a pocket. Their 
attributes in common, he found, 
were courage, honesty and high 


Lincoln he sets apart from the 
group, not so much for hi¢ acknowl- 
edged grandeur, but because he was 
of another and perhaps simpler gen- 
eration. His problems, says Profes- 
sor Merriam, were not those of the 


remaining three politicians under dis- 
cussion. The author explains that 
Roosevelt, Bryan and -Wilson be- 
longed to a changing, growing Amer- 
ica. The questions they were called 
upon to solve were different ques- 
tions, more complex and varied 

He somewhat commiserates “with 
Bryan. Lincoln, Roosevelt and Wil- 
son all carried with them the pres- 
tige of a White House background, 
but in Bryan he sees a remarkable 
man who never held office except 
briefly, yet who kept himself well 
nigh constantly in the public eye for 
a@ generation. And he was blessed 
with a smile that defeat could not 
wither, and a great serenity. Roose- 
velt, of course, had many facets. He 
could speak at-a chamber of com- 
merce dinner or deliver the same 
address on the street corner and be 
cheered by both audiences. This 





adaptability was one of his strong- 





est assets: Likewise, he was a past 
master at dramatic publicity and he 
knew expertly how to focus the lime- 
light on himself. But his time and 
generation failed to honor him, Pro- 
fessor Merriam thinks, and he was 
looked upon more as a good fellow 
than a prophet by the man in the 
voting booth. 

Professor Merriam is much sur- 
prised that Wilson did not enter the 
arena of politics earlier in life. What 
was he doing, he asks, shut away 


Pp III was by sentiment 
drawn to the Italians, the much 
oppressed people for whom he had 
attempted to fight in his youth, but 
the solid basis of his friendship for 
them lay in the interests of France, 
which coincided perfectly with those 
of Italy in one great design, namely. 
the destruction of Austrian power 
and influence.in the Peninsula. 

The weak point in the Italian pol- 
icy of Napoleon III lay in his sup- 
port of the Pope’s temporal power 
in Rome, where thousands of French 
troops were quartered in defense of 
the Papal Government against Italian 
Plans of aggression. Mazziotti puts 
up an able defense of the Emperor’s 
conduct, urging with much justice 
that Catholic opinion in France, 
which was strongly set in favor of 
the Pope, left no alternative: ‘The 
recall of the imperial troops from 
Rome would have provoked an agi- 
tation in France sufficient to seri- 
ously imperil the Napoleonic dy- 
nasty."" But we cannot agree with 
Mazziotti that the Emperor sup- 
ported the Pope’s Government with 
great reluctance. He knew that if 
the Italians could occupy Rome 
their position as an independent 
nation would be greatly strength- 
ened, whereas the Pope’s temporal 
sovereignty, so long as it remained 
fixed at Rome, in the heart of the 
Peninsula, gave the French the 
opportunity to meddle at will in the 
affairs of Italy. It was important to 
gain the Italians as allies, but was 
it well for France to have them too 
independent? 

In 1867 Napoleon III sent his 
troops to stop the Garibaldian forcer 
that were actually marching on 
Rome to overthrow the Papal Govern- 
ment. Public opinion in France 
compelled him to do so. At Men- 
tana Gartbaldians and imperial 

clashed in fierce conflict, an 


within the narrow ‘boundaries of a/to be 


college town for so many years? 
Compared with Bryan and Roosevelt, 
his span of public service was short, 
as was Lincoin’s. 

Professor Merriam is loath to crit- 
icize Lincoln. Broadly he accepts 
posterity’s estimate of him without 
contradiction. No man in public life, 
he thinks, ever had such a firm hold 
on the people’s affections. 


expected, 
the Italians until then felt for the 
great services rendered them by the 
Emperor in the past. While it is 


ally upon’ whom he could have 
counted three years later in the cam- 





paign that led him to Sedan. 
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‘An Irish Immigrant Met Longfellow and T old Him: . 


Mr. Dell’s “Mood of Playfulness” in 


LOVE IN GREENWICH VILLAGE. 
By Floyd Dell. 321 pp. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2. 


HETHER or not Mr. Floyd 

Dell is an important writer, 

he is, at least both inde- 

fatigable and versatile. He 

has tried his hand at al- 
most everything—short plays, poetry, 
novels and literary history. In 
“Love in Greenwich Village,’’ he 
turns to the short story; and we are 
not at all sure but that he has at last 
found his metier. There is much in 
the book to draw adverse criticism 
(the title, for one thing); but, as 
offsetting these, the short-story 
genre is so admirably adapted to 
talent of Dell's sort that it enables 
him to show pretty consistently at 
his best. 

It is in the words “pretty con- 
sistently’’ that the gist of the matter 
lies. Lloyd Dell has always been 
possessed of a certain deftness of 
touch, of a more or less whimsical 
humor, of human enthusiasms and of 
a rather delicate perception of some 
of the finer gradations of emotion. It 
is in depicting such things that his 
talent lies. But he is absolutely in- 
capable of sustained flight. It is in- 
evitabie, from the very nature of 
narrative expression, that the greater 
the length the more interstices there 
will be over which the reader must be 


tactfully led; and the skillful novelist } 


or playwright so artfully fills these 
in that his reader or auditor is not 
aware that he has been duped into 
moving forward. Indeed, the test 
of a writers achievement — will 
(whether one likes it or not) rest 


-very largely on his success in this 


particular, and for the wholely obvi- 
ous reason that failure is dispropor- 
tionately glaring. Mr. Dell has been 
singularly unfortunate in not being 
to lure his reader past these 
interstices in his longer works; with 
fewer of them to present their 
obstacle in the short story, such 
faults as he commits become mini- 
mized, and the effect of the whole 
enhanced. Conséquently, we are in- 
clined to like these bits about Green- 
wich Village life. —~ 

Yet why continue to call it ‘‘Green- 
wich Village’’? Historically, of 
course, that is the proper designation 
for what was formerly a self-gov- 
erning community outside of New 
York, but has for very many years 
been an ‘integral part of the city. 
But there is only one Greenwich Vil- 
lage; hence, by right of individuality 
it is The Village—as it itself insists. 

And it is this individuality, or cer- 
tain aspects of it, that Floyd Dell 


- has caught and fixed. Writing of the 


first.of the famous (to some notori- 
ous) Village dances, he says, ‘“‘they 
were spontaneously joyous and de- 
liberately beautiful—focusing in a 
mood of playfulness that passion for 
loveliness which had, after all, 
brought us to the Village.’ And if 
the preposition “‘in’’ be omitted, so 
that the line reads ‘‘focusing a mood 
of playfulness’’ it will with great 
@ccuracy sum up America’s only 
Montmartre. 

The stories contained in ‘‘Love in 
Greenwich Village’ are eight in 





A POET HEARS OF A COLLEAGUE 
“I am happy to meet you, son. I have a brother who is also a poet and a drunkard.” 


number, and several, if not all, have 
already appeared in one magazine or 
another. There are several bits of 
Mr. Dell’s poetry scattered through 
the pages; and there is a joyful 
prose paean on the rise of the Vil- 
lage, and a mournful elegy on its 
decadence and fall. One gathers 
that The Village (do not, reader, 
neglect the italics) did not leap 
phenixlike from the ashes of me- 
diocracy, until Mr. Dell arrived on 
the scene in 1913; indeed, he as 
much as tells us so, although it may 
have been merely synchronization of 
events and not casual sequence. Of 
course this Eden of hothouse theories 
and hothouse emotion could not re- 
main unexploited. No sooner had the 
villagers flouted their individuality of 
manners and dress, and established 
their little theatres and their little 
restaurants, than base commercialism 
from uptown invaded and took 
possession of their lovely precincts. 
Hence, The Village is no more. 

Floyd Dell has performed a useful 
service. The history of this sudden 
metamorphosis of a tract of brick 
and stone and asphalt pavement into 
the playground of Strephon and Chioe 
may, at best, be but a footnote. 
Yet it is always well to have the 
record complete. And if no actually 
great poet came out of Washington 
Square, and no truly towering 
painter arose in Fourth Street, there 
were several who almost succeeded 
either in poetry or in some other 
form of art. The Village was an ex- 
periment—an experiment, as Mr. Dell 
insists truly—conceived in joyousness 
and dedicated to beauty. Most of the 
talk—there was never such a place 
as the village for talk—was hot-air; 
and it took a good deal of artificial 
respiration to keep: the god Eros 
capering. But this strangely naive 
colony. of men and women (young 
men and women) presented many 
humorous aspects, many pathetic 
aspects. There was much of true 
heroism—for what requires greater 
heroism than to have belief in and to 
pursue a dream? And there was 
limitless light and shade in the inter- 
play of fact and fancy. Mr. Dell has 
reflected much of ali this with 
delicacy and fidelity; and the book, 
although in every fundamental re- 
spect inconsequential, should prove 
highly entertaining to‘ all but the 
ultra-serious. 


CHASTENING IRONY 


THE BAKER’S CART. By Gerald 
Bullett. 201 PP. — York: Dou- 
bleday, Page 4 Co. 

‘O years ago — Bullett de- 
lighted discriminating readers 
with his exquisite fantasy, ‘‘Mr. 

Godley Beside Himself.’’ It was a 

book of loveliness and delightful 

humor, for in its narrative romance 

‘was wedded with humor. It marked 

Bullett as a novelist who definitely 

practiced the art of writing. It re- 

vealed. a-new writer with a delicate 
but resilient style, in whose expres- 
sion there was also the gift of char- 
acterization. This talent for charac- 
terization found its realization in the 
grotesque and fanciful, but it was a 








grotesqueness that impinged, for all 
its indirect approach, very really 
upon life. 

This present collection of short 
stories is his third book to be pub- 
lished in these United States. It is 
quite apparent that the emotional 


gamut of Mr. Bullett avoids the pre-_| 


cious, in its span from the quietism 
of the idyll to the exciting melo- 
drama of terror. In ‘The Baker’s 
Cart’’ there is this Wide range of ap- 
peal. His explorations of the nu- 
ances of feeling seldom fail in their 
sensitive investigations to conclude 
with a chastening irony. 

Several of his stories concern 
themselves with children, whose re- 
mote world, from that of the elder 
work-a-day life, he sets forth with 
rare insight. This realm of real 
make-believe he posits in sharp con- 
trast against the affairs of parents, 
aunts and such folk. In this man- 
ner he potently set down the pain, 
lonesomeness, conceits, passions and 
disappointments of two alien worlds, 
who feel for each other, hurt each 
other, and are inarticulate. Little 
Harriet in ‘“‘Summers End,”’ after 
sharp words between father and son, 
finds the world bright and jolly, 
while brooding tragedy and far- 
reaching sad consequences rest 
heavily upon her cousin, Bert Grow- 
cock. A fine jon ‘works 
these subtle, yet simple tales. 

Four other of these thirteen 
stories—‘‘Three Sundays,” ‘‘Simp- 
son’s Funeral,’’ ‘‘Sunflower’ and 
“The Baker’s Cart’’—relate the re- 
verberations of domestic difficulties, 
with its disturbing influence and last- 
ing impressions in the lives of young 
children. Here we have the intru- 
sion of violence to shock, to stun 
and warp their natural natures. In 
“*Simpson’s Funeral’’ a daughter has, 
through the influence of her mother 
and relatives, looked upon her 
father, for whom she has an innate 
fondness, with indifference. Her 
mother and relatives thought him 
beneath her, a failure, who had 
spoiled her life, and the daughter 
had accepted this attitude. After the 
funeral it is discovered that Simp- 
son had had the love and had pro- 
vided for another woman. To the 
daughter, alone, does this discovery 
appear anything else than the final 
straw of Simpson’s failure. Vaguely, 
she realized that her tired, haunted 
father had had love. Likewise, 

‘Three Sundays,’’ ‘‘Sunflower’’ 
“The Baker’s Cart’’ develop the 
psychic adventures of children, hing- 
ing on the destiny of those who pro- 
tect them. To their innocence comes 
the note of terror and the inscru- 
table. 

Since the publication of ‘‘The Grim 
Thirteen,"’ that unique collection of 
superb short stories, whose origi- 
nality had defeated them from mag- 
azine publication, by varying from 
sweetness and light and the stand- 
ardized forms, there has harily been 
a book of short stories to reach the 
sustained imagination of this new 
collection of Bullett’s. His stories 
of the ‘‘Last Day of Binnacle,” 

“‘Queer’s Rival,” “The — Aouse 





and ‘‘Prentice’’ are masterpieces of 
the macabre. These stories, how- 
ever, are not keyed to the abnormal, 
nor given inhuman settings; they 
are full of awe and wonder, playing 
upon the adventures of attractive 
but otherwise normal people. In 
several the grotesque is achieved Sy 
merely turning the hum-drum inside 
outs But ‘“‘The Dark House’’ is just 
another version of La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci. While his tale, *“Atti- 
tudes,’ is youthful r 





“The Village” 


herself to the most recent lady-in- 
waiting. His only pre-occupation is 
to escape the destiny of falling se- 
riously in love and remaining faith- 
ful to one person. It is not difficult 
to detect a satirical afterthought in 
that; the sole crime in the elegant 
Scintilla’s court is to betray true 
emotion or to experience constancy 
of devotion. This is ‘‘provincial.’’ 
All Scintilla’s influence does not 
avail to protect the susceptible 





rather charmingly by cynicism. 

Books of good short .stories fre- 
quently ga begging. But the reader 
of taste who negiects this collection 
is going to miss some fascinating 
stories and excellent craft. They are 
arresting, provocative, cameo-like, 
brittle accounts of hurt sensibilities, 
odd characters and psychic adven- 
tures that contain many a dream of 
hte bruising its glamour in the con- 
flict- with realities. These are tinc- 
tured romances bursting a gay bub- 
ble and finding that partial satisfac- 
tion which in the long run is the ex- 
perience of so many of us. Yet they 
Teflect in their precise way much 
that is refulgent in the good things 
of life, but behind the velvet of Bul- 
lett’s graceful, deft style there is the 
stee] of a rapier. His tales suggest 
that his next long narrative is to be 
awaited with something very much 
like impatience. 





GLITTERING ARTIFICE 


ANGOLA: AN EASTERN TALE. 
By Jacques-Rochette de la Mor- 
Mére. Translat from the 
French by H. B. V. With an in- 
troduction Augustus — — 

mances. Fdited by Vyvyan Hol- 

land. London: Chapman 4 Hall, 

Ltd. 2is. 

RANCE of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, particularly as it was re- 
put to have been at the 

height of the reign of Louis XV, is 
evoked in the glittering artifice of 
**Angola: An Eastern Tale,’’ by that 
arch-rogue, Jacques-Rochette de la 
Morliére. M. de la Morlitre came 
to maturity in the notorious Paris 
of the Regency, and produced the 
only book which has survived him 
in 1746, fifteen years after the 
young and “well-beloved’’ monarch 
had attained to his majority and the 
actual control of France. “ 

holds up an authentic mirror to the 


and |times, and it is just such a mirror, 


severe in outline and lavish in de- 
tail, serious in workmanship and 
incurably flippant in content, as the 
rococo taste of the period demanded. 

The adventures of the youthful 
Prince Angola (which means ‘“‘joy- 
ous”) at the court of the fairy Scin- 
tilla, to which he has been conducted 
at the ripe age of 15 for the double 
purpose of evading the evil fate 
promised at his birth by the wicked 


fairy Mallison, and of acquiring 
worldly polish, are a progress in 
erotic sophistication. Angola learns 


how to bend the knee and turn on 
the fluent tear and the consuming 
sigh at the feet of all the gallant 
ladies of the palace, from Scintilla 


ster from falling deeply in love 
with the miniature of a princess who 
has been promised a similar terrible 
fate at her cradle. Luzéide herself is 
entrusted to Scintilla to be trained 
in the art of polished frivolity, of 
fashion in clothes and manner and 
comportment and even thought, 
and, above all, to be schooled against 
intensity of feeling. She and An- 
gola are at once attracted, and their 
case is complicated by the infatua- 
tion of the powerful djinn, Makis, 
who has been ‘‘traveling to broaden 
his views’’ and is visiting Scintilla 
in the interests of improving his 
atrocious manners. Although An- 
gola and Luzéide are at length mar- 
ried, the wicked djinn accomplishes 
his revenge in a manner which is 
peculiarly trying to Angola's vanity 
and Luszéide’s peace of mind. 

M. de la Morliére allusively ridi- 
cules the foibles in manners, letters 
and ,customs of his times. A chapter 
in a library enables him to pay off 
scores against his literary rivals; a 
reference to Angola in childhood pro- 
vides an opportunity for flaying edu- 
cational methods and the pretenses 
and fopperies of the tutors of the 
fashionable young of that period. 
The work, however, is entertain- 
ment pure and sample, and the 
satire is a sort of effervescence of 
the author’s high spirits. An appre- 
ciative and stimulating introduction 
by Augustus John, which reveals 
that he can write as well as he can 
paint such sketches of life of M. de 
la Morliére as might have been ied 
by one of the characters in the nov- 
els of that ribald Scot, his contem- 
porary, Tobias Smollett. Me de la 
Morli@re, as gambler, scholar, se- 
ducer, .blackmailer, musketeer, dan- 
dy and elegant ruffian, is an epitome 
of the eighteenth century life, just 
as his book is a synthesis of its art. 
The translation is superb and the 
printing, paper, binding and general 
ap are pleasing. 





ALLAN QUATERMAIN AGAIN 
TREASURE OF THE LAKE. By 
H. Rider 


aggard. New York: 
Doubleday, Page 4 Co. $2. 


FTER long wanderings among 
the ego and nymphomaniacs 
who people so much of our cur- 

rent fiction, it is something of a re- 
lief to find one’s self once more in 
the company of that eminently sane 
gentleman, our old friend, Adan 
Quatermain. And with Allan we are 
glad to discover our, other Valued 
friend, Hans the Hottentot, that“tt- 
tle yellow man whose views of what 
he called ‘‘The Place of Fires’'—his 
synonymn for Heaven—were not 
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quite as orthodox as he thought 
them. 

Needless to say. we accompany 
these two on one of their many jour- 
neyings among the wilds of Central 
South Africa, that wonderful Africa 
which ‘‘as a whole, from the begin- 
ning was and remains unknown.” 
This time, as it chanced, certain re- 
ports. coming from various sources, 
had reached our friend Allan, re- 
ports concerning a distant region 
where dwelt strange tribes who 
dressed like Arabs and talked a kind 
of Arabic. Somewhere in the midst 
of their country, it was said, there 
was a ‘‘Holy Lake,”’ called Mone, 
and in the centre of the lake an is- 
land, which was the dwelling place 
of the gods. Allan’s curiesity was 
aroused, and he did not at ali object 
when circumstances caused him to 
shift his course toward a place 

nown as Kaneke-town, whose ruler 
and chief was an ex-slave, Kaneke, 
reputed to have come from the mys- 
terious country around Lake Mone, 
whence he had been banished in his 
youth. 

This latter report Allan presently 
discovered to be* entirely correct. 
Kaneke did, indeed, come from the 
mysterious region of: the still more 
mysterious lake. Moreover, he not 
only wanted to return there; he very 
much wanted the Lord Mac 
*“Watcher-by-Night,”’ as the natives 
called Allan, to go with him. Which 
Allan agreed to do, despite the fact 
that from the very first he disliked 
and distrusted Keneke. Their de- 
parture could not by any stretch of 
the imagination be ecaHed peaceful. 
But, of course, they did manage to 
get away at last, leaving various 
corpses behind them, and started on 
the journey which was to prove, not 
only strange and wonderful, ut 
what Hans quite accurately termed 
spooky. It took them some time to 
reach the country of the Dabanda, 
as the people who dwelt about the 

lake were called, and at one time it 
seemed highly probable that they 
never would get there at all. For 
they were obliged to pass through 
the country of the Abanda, the 
hereditary foes of the Dabanda, who 
desired beyond all things to get pos- 
session of the priestess called the 
Engoi, or_rather the Shadow of the 
Engoi, who dwelt on the island in 
the lake, and was known as the 
“Treasure of the Lake."’ This 
priestess was supposed to possess 





certain supernatural powers, to be 


able to bring rain or drought, and 
do various other wonderful 
These powers were handed down 
from mother to daughter, for the 
priestess was always wedded to some 
distinguished man,. knowh as the 
“Shield of the Shadow,’’ and this 
was the place Kaneke had been 
destined to fill. But when Allan and 
Hans rescued a white man, an Eng- 
lishman, from death at the hands of 
the Abanda, he told them a tale of 
the beautiful priestess which was 
even more remarkable than those 
they had already heard. 

In all this there is, it will Se seen, 
no small resemblance to other of the 
Allan Quatermain stories, and es- 
pecially to the tales called ‘The 
Ivory Child’’ and Allan and the Holy 
Flower.’’ And one must admit, how- 
ever reluctantly, that both are better 
stories than new one. For 
though it has dramatic moments, 
and impressive scenes, though there 
are times when the author displays 
much of his old-time imaginative 
power, his gift for making the in- 
credible seem, at least while one is 
reading the book, altogether credible, 
there are more loose ends, fewer no- 
table descriptions and less ingenuity 
manifested in this volume than in 
most of the others. 


ANOTHER DETECTIVE STORY 


_ —S— — Podge a oh * om 
n 
delphia® a. P. "Taspinaedt 

Company. $2. 

HE Double Thirteen”’ is the aver- 
age sort of detective story that 
avoids it imanity and 

never strikes into the unusual. A 
testy critic would call it hollow, 
whereas a pleasant reviewer would 
dub it “good light entertainment.” 
Mr. Wynne’s tale abounds in ail 
the time-honored clues. Ciphers— 
true and false, shoelaces containing 
miniature scrolls, brokén glass, 
smashed automobiles and a pile of old. 
coins that furnish the key to the cor- 
rect cipher—all of them come tum- 
bling, one after’ the other. Dr. 
Hailey, amateur detective, 
has more fun than he has had since 
Mr. Wayne's last book. Dr. Hailey 
has a distinguishing 
but as all amateur crime investi- 
gators, in fiction, have idiosyncra- 
sies, it is not so distinguishing after 
all. The pet trick to which Dr. 
Hailey resorts in time of stress is—a 
pinch of snuff. Rare enough in these 
days. However, Nayland Smith of 


Hailey, 


thor’s artistry. 


it is 


death. 





ROMANCE IN CHINA 
THE NUMBER ONE BOY. — John 
Traitnor Foote. 237 


York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 


FOOTE has the story-tell- 
er’s gift; he makes one feel 
that he is merely passing on in 

writing the facts of a yarn that he 
has run across and that seems to 
him worth repeating. The simplicity 
and directness of his style make his | readers. 
story immediately convincing, . and 
one is constantly drawn on by a feel- 
ing that the author is really inter- 
ested in what he is saying. 
is the story constructed that the 
reader is never conscious of the au- 
One is surprised to 
find suddenly that one is reading in 
the most matter-of-fact way of hyp- 
notism, of the transmission of souls, 
and of various manifestations of|here the life story, literally from birth 
Eastern mysticism, as though such 
things were of every-day occurrence. 
‘“*The Number One Boy’’ is a tale df 
three Americans who are caught In 
China during the Boxer Rebellion; 
interestingly conceived and 
skillfully constructed. 

The mystic quality that runs So 
convincingly through the book startSTiand for the making of money; who 
in a rather matter-of-fact way when 
James Calthrope Lee, 
visited by the ghost of his grand 
father the night after the latter's 
As James is a rather nervous 
and high-strung youngster, and as 
he was forced against his will to see 
his grandfather’s corpse, 
only natural that he should have 
such a vision. As James grows up 
and goes to West Point, his only 
abnormality seems to .6e his aver- 
sion to girls, to whom he is most 
attractive. By the time of the Boxer 


welt} 4DAM’S BREED. 


is} remain steadfastly loy: 


it seems 


the Fu Manchu stories tugged at the; Rebellion he has become a First 
things. | lobe of his left ear. 

The heroine of ‘‘The Double Thir- 
teen,” Olva Vorloff, is a beautiful, 
tragic-eyed Russian exiled with her 
patrician mother in England. The | fighting his way into Peking, he dis- 
hero, Bob Barling, likes roast chicken soldiers 
the way they cook it at the Hotel 
Monopole, and now and then essays|He makes the 
an epigram. He has an independent 
income, but is pretty stalwart for all 
that. 


Lieutenant in the infantry, and he 
is a member of the force of American 
soldiers sent in to quell the disorder. 

As James, with his command, is 


covers a squad of German 

who are lootipg a Chinese temple. 
return the 
loot to the head priest, and as he 
does so he discovers the presence of 


Somewhere along page 317 he|an American girl in the temple. It 
clasps hands with Olva and every- 
thing is all right, thanks to Dr. 
who outdoes the combined 
brain power of Scotland Yard in|eventually to marry. Before enter- 
clearing up the mystery. Incidentally, 
what would serve English writers of|the girl except in visions. The girl 
detective fiction if Scotland Yard 
went on strike? 


now develops that when he saw his 
grandfather’s ghost, the ghost 
showed him the girl whom he was 


ing Peking. Jimmy had never seen 


in the temple is one for whom he 
has been searching the world. It 
would be unfair to the reader to dis- 
close further the intricacies of the 
plot, but suffice it to say that the 
rest of the story is an intriguing 


New) combination of the matter of fact 


and the mystic. The Chinese priest, 
out of gratitude to James, puts some 
of his psychic power to use in.an at- 
tempt to straighten out a most com- 
Plicated situation that develops. 

Mr. Foote has produced an enter- 
taining yarn that should find many 


LIFE OF A HEAD-WAITER 


day, Page 4 Co. $2.50. 


ITH. “Adam's Breed’’ the head- 
waiter comes, if not into his 
literary own, at least some- 

what into prominence. Miss Hall tells 


to death, of Gian-Luca, by blood, 
Italian; by birth, English; by profes- 
sion, a waiter. The early part of 
his history is set in a small Italian 
quarter of London, whose inhabitants 
are closely bound by nationality and’ 
customs—culinary customs most of 
all; people who have come to Eng- 


thrive on English guineas, but who 
to Italy. Of 
Pedro, Gian-Luca’s 
grandfather, had become naturalized, 
and he only because it was-‘‘good for 
business.’” ~ 

Gian-Luca himself was born with- 
out a name, his mother dying at his 
birth with the secret of his father’s 
identity unrevealed. His boyhood was 
strange and not altogether happy; 
his grandmother; whom he adored, 


-jthem all, only 

























for the same reason she was Bo” 
longer a believer in the Chureh. He 
had se mother’s love, bo rondiems 


of the book, 


head waiter of the whole 

ment, marvelously efficient; 
the work of ten when the war came... | 
For the war did not get him, who — 
could have no nationality, -until con- 
scription; and then it made him a 
mess sergeant. 2 
Afterward Gian-Luca was not the — 

same. The perfect waiter, = per-. 
fect automaton, soul, 
His secret scorn. for those Eng served 

turned to pity. The sight of food 
gradually made him sick. He left the 
Doric, he went to Italy, —— 
thinking; it was no good. An agnostic 
by circumstance, he was groping 
after God. He had to leave his wife 
and go into the solitude of the New 
Forest to contemplate his inner spirit; 
When he finally found the dream 
peace it was also the dream of death. 
He had starved himself and been ex- · 
posed to the elements too long. 
“Adam’s Breed”’ is a very unusual 
—— exhibiting a definite talent, hut 
|, too, of weakness, of ar- 


ye 
“te 
a 


tailure; for every virtue there is a. 
defect, for every well-done page a + 
poor one. The first part of the book. ~ 
moves along with a great deal of in- 
terest, with the ability to create 
character and give piquancy to a ~ 
career neglected in literature. Some- — 
how, though the reverse might super- 
ficially seem to be true, the perfect 








was cold to him because her daughter 
had died in giving him birth; and 





( Continued on Page 17 ) 





Modern Technique in a Medieval Chinese “Thriller” 


THE BREEZE IN THE MOON- 
LIGHT. The Second Book of 


one. 


‘‘How detestable is that rascal! 
He shall not escape me. 

**You may not let him escape, 
but you cannot stop him!’’ 

No matter. I have a plan to 
erush him!"’ 

If you do not know what the 
plan was, you need only read the 
following chapter to find every- 
thing explained. 


HIS chapter-ending does not 
occur, as might at first seem 
plausible, in ‘‘Dave Porter at 
Oak Hall’’ or ‘‘Nugget Nell, 
the Waif of the Ranges’’; nor 

és it the conclusion of the latest sec- 
tion of a continue-in-our-next adven- 
ture story in “Snappiest Yarns."’ It 


is from ‘“The Breeze in the Moon--j¢ 


Nght,” an anonymous romance pub- 
lished in China toward the end of 
the fourteenth century A. D. There 
is not a word in it which could of- 
fend the public of Harold Bell 
Wright; not an incident in which 
virtue is not threatened but remains 
intact; not a character who is not 
ax synthetic as any of those dictated 
by the public taste at its worst. 

It deals with medieval Shantung 
and Chi-li, where men were men and 
women were excessively pure. The 
hero is a notable young man named 
Pure Jade Iron, whose father was 
an Imperial Censor. Pure Jade was 
given to rescuing daimsels in distress 
and then scrupulously refraining 
from the rewards which generally 
are supposed to await the successful 
knight errant. He was well brought 
up. The quiet influence of his fam- 
fly. from the little village of Ta- 
Ming in the Province of Chi-li, kept 
Pure Jade straight. And, of course, 
virtue brought its own reward to its 
possessor—the simple-minded coun- 
try boy who went to the metropolis. 

While passing through Shantung, 
I'ure Jade chaneed to rescue a 
maiden named Icy 


from the machinations of some foul 
villains named Kouo and Invader. 
ley Water's father, a Minister of 
State, had been exiled to the fron- 
tier following the defeat of General 
Reo Her uncle, Invader, 
planned to seize the General’s prop- 
erty by marrying his niece off to 
Kouo. The latter’s father was an 
Academician of great influence at the 
capital. The Prefect and the Judges 
were squared, and Icy Heart had 
only her nimble wit to save 
herself from what was even 


have been 


father-in-law. 
hand; 





There were those nights he spent in | and rescues the beleaguered Galahad. 
her house, and scandalous tongues 
. He therefore 
leaves his wife in the house of his 
Soon Kouo shows his 
the Great Guardian Tseou, 
learning that the marriage had not 
been consummated, seeks to compel 
Pure Jade to marry his daughter and 
even imprisons him in her bedroom. 
Pure Jade remains pure. His friend, 
the General, returns from the front 


So there is a second marriage cere- 
mony and he brings his wife home. 
But is he happy? Not yet. 

Kouo’s machinations interest Wan- 
wu, the Censor, who orders the mar- 
riage dissolved- on the ground that it 
is contra bonos mores. The whole 
affair ig brought to the attention of 
the Emperor himself, who orders a 
thorough investigation. Dossiers 





Jade presents himself be- 








then “worse than. death.'’ 
Pure Jade’s intervention 
thwarted Kouo’s success. 
In revenge the latter had 
the knight errant poisoned, 
and Icy Heart took him 
into her own home and 
nursed him back to health. 
This was a scandalous vio- 
lation of the Rites, which 
made marriage between the 
two impossible. Of course, 
loved each other pas- 
and, of course, 


slightest action which might 
not have been witnessed by 
the entire world. 

Pure Jade returned to the 
capital, where he discovered 
that General Reo Siao was 
about to be executed. Much 
impressed with the Gen- 
eral’s martial appearance 
he offered his own life as 
pledge that Reo Siao would 
defeat the enemy. The 
General, who had been the 
victim of a clique of schem- 
ing officers, goes out and 
wins a great victory, which 
results in the return of 
Minister Water* to his 
daughter and Pure Jade's 
own promotion. ‘The. latter 
is now an Eminent Man, 
an Admitted Savant and a 
Special Auditor to the For- 
est of Brushes. His happi- 
ness is crowned when his 
parents compe! him, against 














fore the Son of Heaven 
with his wife. 
The Emperor rejoiced 


in his heart at the come- 
lineas and fine bearing of 
the young man. 

“Was it not you,’ he 
asked, “who forced an 


was “your humbie 
— replied Pure 


Was it not again you 
who served as surety for 
Reo Siao?"’ 


Bi was your humble 


su ; 

“In these two cases 
you showed a rare au- 
dacity and an intelligence 
truly praisabie. But most 


attempting to out- 
rage her. Is this actually 


“It is exact. But my 
conduct is quite ordinary. 
The Rites thus ordain.’’ 

Well, the Emperor, like 
most of his subjects, seems 
to have been from- Mis- 
souri so far as Pure Jade's 
conduct is concerned, so 
Icy Heart is sent. behind 
the scenes. It is a tense 
moment. If the marriage 
had been consummated, 
what hope for the lovers? 











The entire court waits. 





his scruples, to marry Icy 
Heart. 





Heart Waser ' 


But is he happy? Not yet. 


Tan-You, the Spy. 


From -“The Breeze in the 


Mooulight,.” 


A _little time after, two 
of the Guardians returned 
and said: 


and depositions are filed, and Pure 










































“Our Mother received the order. 


in succession, 
and these have or, vow, hes a 
maid. Our Mother, joyous, has 
a ae ee 


oe tableau, followed on 
awards to the good and condign pun- — 
ishment to the bad. And then, we 
regret to say, there comes an — 
which can be only described as "The — 
Final Clinch."’ It is the third and 


and the curtain is deliberately 
about 


the young man comely as fine - 
jade, the young girl pure as — 
flower, who were there hidden 
heaped with glory, united in joy. 


It is with malice prepense that 
Mr. Bedford-Jones presents this Chi- 
nese dime novel. He observes acidly _ 
that, ‘‘stripped to its bare bones, it 
would fit admirably as the vehicle © 
for a present-day thriller. Climaxes, 
chapter-curtains—all settle into the 
rules of construction laid down by | 
those who tell us ‘how to write’.”’ — 
A translation of a translation makes 
no especial pretense to scholarship. — 
The fun of the thing is what ap- 
peals to the translator of this —— 
ond Book of Genius."’ His spirit is — 
admirably illustrated by his knack _ 
of translating the poetry with which — 
the Chinese story is interlarded into - 
Gilbertian light verse. But, when | 
all is said and done, one has a good 
deal of sympathy with the Emperor | 
who ordered the decapitation in 1662 — 
of the editor-publisher, Tsin Cheng- 
tran, who was responsible for in- 
cluding this saccharine story amo 
the great works of Chinese I 
genius. ‘‘The Breeze in the Moon- 
light’’ is a piece of popular 
whose only present merit is its re-” 
minder that there is ‘nothing 
under the sun and that heroes 
heroines could be just as false to life 
in ancient Shantung and the public 
taste as hopelessly mid-Victorian ad © 
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they are today In any popular mag- 
azine. ~ 
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America’s “Egypt” in the Maya Cities of Yucatan 


Three Books Which Demonstrate the Widening Range of Our Interest in the Past 


THE — OF THE SACRED 
WE. By T. A. Willard. 208 
“pp. — York and London: The 
Century Company. $4. 

MYSTERY CITIES. By Thomas 
Gann. 252 pp. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $5. 

MAYA ARCHITECTURE. By George 
oO Totten. 20 pp. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Maya Press. 


By GREGORY MASON 


LL the world loves a lover 
because all the world loves 
any kind of an enthusiast. 
To each of these three au- 
thors archaeology is an en- 

thusiasm taken up apart from his 
professional line. Dr. Gann was 
originally a medical man, Mr. Totten 
is still an architect and Mr. Wil- 
lard, I believe, a business man. 

The simultaneous appearance of 
these three rather different books 
all aimed at the popular reading 
public is an earnest that at long last 
we Americans are about to take an 
appropriate interest in a native civ- 
ilization which was in some respects 
higher than the culture represented 
by the Spanish Conquerors who 
gave it the coup de grace. Heaven 
be praised! That mysterious being, 
the ‘‘man on the street,’ is begin- 
ning to nibble at two rather impor- 
tant facts, namely; first, that all 
traces of important ancient civiliza- 
tions are not confined to the Roman 
Forum, the Athenian Acropolis and 
the Tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, and, 
second, 
of ancient grandeur left in our own 
hemisphere those of the artistic 
Mayas of Central America greatly 
excel those of the militaristic Aztecs 
of upland Mexico. 

Mr. Willard’s book is the story of 
the lifelong labors of Edward Her- 
bert Thompson at Chichen Itza, 
“The City of the Sacred Well.’”’ 
**‘Don Eduardo,’’ as Mr. Thompson 
is affectionately called, has written 
a good deal in his time, but he has 
never written his autobiography. In 
describing Mr. Thompson’s work at 
Chichen Itza, Mr. Willard is virtual- 
ly writing a biography, for the chief 
dreams of the explorer have cen- 
tered about this finest of Maya cities 
in Yutatan and the three greatest 
works of Thompson’s career have 
been accomplished there. These are 
the finding of a stone with a date 
corresponding to 600 A. D., the dis- 
covery of the Tomb of the High 
Priest, and the discovery of human 
bones and i 1 
cal treasure in the so-called sacred 
well, or cenote, proving that this 
pool had. been used for human 
sacrifi:» . 

Mr. thompson is a raconteur of 
the highest order, and, although Mr. 
Willard proves himself to be a writer 
who can handle such a dry subject 
as archaeology with genuine feeling, 
he does well to quote Don Eduardo 
often and fully. Here is the exciting 
moment when Thompson comes upon 





a buge stone covered with inscrip- 
tions. Was it the stone book? I 
cast aside all philosophic calmness 
and dropped to my knees, clawing 
away with my bare hands at the 
débris which obscured the inscrip- 
tions until my nails were broken 
and my fingers bleeding. 

Here, indeed, was the Huun-tun- 
ich, the Stone Book, the Rogetta 
Stone. of my ancient, lovely and 
forgotten City of the Sacred Well! 
I am not ashamed of the fever of 
excitement which possessed me and 
communicated itself to my wonder- 
ing Indians, who had not -the 
slightest idea why = mad white 
~man-should it up 
over the finding of — another 
stone with queer writings on it. 
But, then, what matter! White 
men are always a little insane, 
anyway, and one never knows what 
folly they will attempt next. 

With sharpened twigs I cleaned 
out all the incised lines, until the 
inscription on the exposed face 
stood forth clearly. Not till then 
did I attempt to read it: And 
there, among glyphs I could 
mot at once decipher, my eye 
caught a date-sign fairly jumping 
out to meet me. -Cycle Ten, Katun 
Two, Tun Nine, Uinal One—in 
other words, 600 A. D.! 


The comparing of this inscribed 
rock to the Rosetta Stone is char- 
acteristic of Mr. Thompson. Just 
this sort of thing has brought him 
some rather harsh criticism and some 
very warm friendship. Obviously, 
his enthusiasm is leading him into 
an exaggeration here, for his Chi- 
chen Itza Stone was carved in but 
one language and has not been the 


— 


that among such vestiges|. 





means of the decipherment of the 
Maya glyphs... His very evident 
warmth of feeling is engaging, how- 
ever, and makes him loved by all 
who do not put a rather pedagogic 
regard for literalness above enthusi- 
asm for the work at hand. 

If ever a man has made his dreams 
come true, Don Eduardo is that man. 
For years Mr. Thompson speculated 
on the veracity of the hint of an old 
native tradition that one of the two 
great sunken pools at Chichen Itza 
had been used for human sacrifice. 
He talked about dredging this sin- 
ister deep until many of his friends, 
says he, began to think him a little 
“queer.’’ But at last the money was 
raised and he went to work, first 

the pool with a bucket 


dredging 
worked by a derrick and then ex- 





ploring its depths in a diver’s suit. 
He found ornaments of jade, gold 
and other valuable minerals galore, 
which are now in the Peabody Mu- 
seum of Harvard. Bones and other 
gruesome evidence confirmed his 
theory that sacred maidens had been 
thrown into this pool to propitiate 
the ancient God of Rain. Last, but 
by no means least, he discovered sev- 
eral small, hard, copper-bronze chis- 
els. This find settles a long stand- 
ing archaeological controversy, for 
until now many scientists have con- 
tended that the Mayas had no metal 
tools, Mr. Willard still leans toward 
that theory, however, to the extent 
of remarking that probably such cop- 
per chisels ‘‘were but little used’’ 


and he quotes the early Spanish 





Bishop of Yucatan, Diego de Landa; 





Palace of the Governor. 
-From “Maye- Architecture.” 


‘ 


to the effect that the Mayas, ‘‘not 
having metals * * * found in the 
earth flint with which they made 
* ©* © their lances * * * and 
the knives for sacrifice.”’ 

Not every reader of Mr. Willard’s 
boek will accept Mr. Thompson's be- 
lief that Chichen Itza was the very 
fount and centre of the cult of Ku- 
kulcan, the feathered-serpent god. 
But he will enjoy Mr. Thompson's 
stories and narrated Maya folklore, 
as well as the really delightful feel- 
ing which both Mr. Willard and his 
archaeological mentor, Don Eduardo, 
have for the beauties of American 
antiquity in Yucatan. ‘ 


Dr. Gann seems to line up with 
those who believe that the ancient 
Indians had the bow as well as the 





Five Hundred Famous 


FAMOUS WOMEN. An Outline o 
Feminine Achievement Through 
the Ages, With Life Stories of 
Five Hundred Noted Women. By 
Joseph Adelman. [Uustrated. 328 
Ppp. New York: Bilis M. Lonow 
Company. $2.50. 
HANDY reference book of no 
small value, Mr. Adelman’s 
volume of brief biographies is 
the outcome of much patient labor 
in the collecting, selection and ar- 
rangement of his material. The five 
hundred and more women who are 
represented in it have all been chosen 
because of definite and important 
athievement of some sort which 
made them personages of conse- 
quence in their own time and of in- 
fluence upon later ages. Those still 





4 {living have been selected because of 


their interest to their contemporaries 


and the value of their contributions | fill half 


to civilization. 


the comprehensiveness of the con- 
tent is individual if one looks at the 
opening names of Semiramis, Helen 
of Troy and Bathsheba and then 
turns to the closing pages and finds 
there the biographies of Paviowa, 
Winifred Holt and Mary Pickford. 
The classified index separates the 
contents into sections, the first deal- 
ing with the biographies of Em- 
presses and Queens, the second with 
social leaders and historic person- 
ages, the third with reformers and 
philanthropists, followed by heroines 
and martyrs, and these by educators 


Women 


and progressives. The names of 
scientists, physicians and explorers 
a page, while by far the 
longest list of all, that of authors, 
fills two pages. collection 
of names of artists extends from 
those of Italian and Dutch painters 
of the seventeenth century to the 
sculptors and painters of our own 
time. Singers and composers and 
actresses and dancers complete. this 
classified index. In his introduction 
the author makes a rapid survey of 
the progress of women through 
twenty-five centuries, while at the 
end of the volume there is a short 
article outlining the history of the 
struggle for woman suffrage and a 
paragraph on professional women in 





this country. 


spear. Much the most interesting 
part of his book deals with the cus- 
toms of both the ancient and modern 
Indians. That is to say, Dr. Gann, 
the ethnologist, is perhaps the supe- 
rior of Dr. Gann, the archaeologist. 

The chapters in which he deals 
with excavation at Lubaantun and 
other ruins will probably be found 
pretty dull going by the lay reader. 
He has not yet succeeded in writing 
a@ very easily readable book, albeit he 
has come nearer the mark than he, 
did in his last attempt, the volume 
called ‘‘In an Unknown Land.’’ Dr. 
Gann’s earlier writings made no at- 
tempt to appeal to any~but scientific 
readers, yet in such of them as his 
treatise on the Santa Cruz Indians, 
published by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution some years ago, he managed 
to put quite a fund of human inter- 
est. The trouble with his popular 
books is that he writes with virtual- 
ly no form or style, reciting incident 
after incident without much propor- 
tion and letting many of his chapters 


merely stop instead of ending. This 


is too bad, for he is a shrewd observ- 
er of human nature and has a de- 
lightful dry wit, of which the follow- 
ing excerpt is an example (he is 
speaking of the native superstition 
that the painted stucco of the ruins 
when mixed with water is a remedy 


for almost any illness) : 


* * * at Corozal, during the 
night, the whole side of a painted 
stucco wall, upon which was in- 
scribed a Maya date, and which I 
had exposed within a large mound 
that day, was torn down, broken 
into pieces, and carried away by 
old women to grind into powder 
and sell as medicine, thus not only 
robbing me of my priceless painted 
stucco, but practicing medicine 
without a license, and so depriving 
me of my patients, who at the best 
of times had but slight confidence 
in European medical procedure. 


The most interesting as well as the 
most significant features of this vol- 
ume are the descriptions of native 
rites such as the Devil Dance and 
the Cortez Dance, which have come 
down from ancient times. There is 
pathos in the spectacle of this de- 
generate and soon-to-be extinct rem- 
nant of Indian culture keeping alive 
a dramatization of the conquering of 
the ancient Americans by the inva- 
ders from Europe. And there is im- 
portance to the ethnologist in this 
evidence of connection between the 
present natives of Central America 
and the builders of the cities now in 
ruins. 

A truly splendid pictorial review of 
those ruins is the chief feature of 
Mr. Totten's very handsome work. 
Many of his photographs are culled 
from previous collections of other 
students of the Mayas, but he has 
chosen wisely and his eriginal con- 
tributions are arresting, particularly 
his reconstruction of some of the 
finer pieces of Maya architecture and 
sculpture. Several of these repro- 
ductions are in color. Of>this work 
Edward Herbert Thompson's expert 
testimony is quoted to the effect that 
the coloring of these drawings is ‘‘as 
accurate as one can hope to make 
them.’’ Mr. Totten’s useful and con- 
densed textual ‘‘accompaniment’’ of 
the pictures is unfortunately marred 
by many typographical errors and 
some regrettable mistakes in nomen- 
clature. But on the whole this work 
can be very highly recommended to 
the layman who would acquire a 
Painless introduction to the beauties 


terest on which he must ultimately 
depend for support. He will utter 
a devout “‘amen” to Mr. Willard’s 
closing observation: 


As antiquarian thirst grows—as 
it surely must, for few things in 
th tain a 


vexing 
pletely solved—the clear reading of 
‘the —— glyphs 
And with all of this must céme 
inevitably the tourist to a new and 
delightful land, and through him 
il gtow a new and keener appre- 





ciation of America. 
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Charles Dickens at Rehearsal. 


From Some Victorian Men, Written 

and IWustrated by Harry Furniss, 

John Lane and Bodley Head, Ltd. 
Dodd, Mead, N. Y. 


THE LETT “RS AND MEMOIRS OF 
SIR WILLIAM HARDMAN, 4M. 


Uustrations, 
York: The George a. Doran Com- 
pany. 


E have met Sir William 

Hardman, the mid-Victo- 

rian gossip, before; but a 

second instalment of his 

correspondence is none the 
less welcome. Utterly undistin- 
guished, a well-to-do civil servant and 
magistrate, fond of wining and dining, 
though his stomach seems to have 
given out on him early, with no lit- 
erary judgments worth mentioning, 
but the friend of a good many liter- 
ary and near-literary men, of un- 
blemished morals but with a xeen 
relish for the seamy side of life, what 
we get from him better than from 
many more illustrious men is the 
whole Victorian attitude to life and 
its problems when England was truly 
insular, when the abundance of the 
industrial harvest planted a century 
ago hid the tares amid the wheat, 
when Continental politics were a 
play fm which Englishmen might 
pick their favorites, applauding and 
hissing at will with complete detach- 
ment, when the court, the peerage, 
the Established Church and Parlia- 
ment were institutions so inaccessible 
to change or harm that, like the pre- 
Reformation Church, it was permis- 
sible to laugh quite freely at the fol- 
lies and w of their human 
side with no taint of disloyalty or 
languid faith. It was a happy era, 
and a society that has the alternative 
of- solving the problems bequeathed 
to it or perishing with them may well 
look back upon it with a wistful 


regret. 

Hardest of all, perhaps, to believe, 
it was a generation from which, po- 
litically speaking; America was 
counted out. In the budget of news 
which Hardman collected to send out 
to far Australia month by month the 
great war then raging in West Vir- 
ginia and Ivania takes its 
turn with court chit-chat, bullfights 
and Sunday visits to the Zoclogical 

as a rather deplorable but 


‘by rival 
teurs. Hardman’s favorite troupe, 
naturally, is the ‘‘Cavalier” South. 


The news from Yankeeland [he 
writes some time in May, 1863] is 
again rather exciting General 
Hooker has made a desperate at- 
tempt to invade the Confederate 
cross the Rappahannock 
Richmond. Stonewall 

Jackson and Lee have fallen on 
him and utterly polished him off, 
so far as we know at present. We 
—— need not say what we 
hope.. if Hooker has been thor- 
oughly well whipped, there is just 
termination of hos- 


4 and ask for a master?’’ An obscure 


Snobbish Gossip and ‘Tasty Tittle-Tattle 
Of the Mid-Victorian Age 


standard of “military glory” 
opposed to that of 
tracting ."* he might have ral- 
lied. all the best men around him, 
and possibly saved the Union. 


It is a little hard to understand 
now the hatred felt by the English 
governing caste for Lincoln, a man 
of whom so little can have been 
known personally in Britain. Per- 
haps it was an affair of class—or an 
instance of how swiftly an obscure 
name suddenly upon all lips is erect- 
ed into a symbol. At any rate, 

shared it to the full. 

‘“"That Presidential ape and Yankee 
idiotic buffoon, Abe Lincoln,’’ he 
writes genially in October of the 
same year, ‘‘has actually fixed on a 
day to be set apart [in November] 
for a General Thanksgiving to the 
Almighty for the victories vouch- 
safed to the Federal arms. What a 
profane joke!"’ 

Nor was radical Meredith Hard- 
man’s chosen spirit among the lit- 
erati one whit behind his Tory friend 
in his detestation of the North and 
its leaders, political and military. 
Writing anonymously for the Tory 
Ipswich Gazette, which had bought 
his pen at the time, the author o1 
the ‘‘Egotist’’ asks: ‘‘Alas! with a 
President who cannot write gram- 
mar, and Generals who lie to the 
public and snarl among themselves, 
and who all turn tail to the foe, 
what can the North do but be abject 


result of mass enthusiasm working 
“army con- 


on much less temperate material. No 
doubt much of the criticism came 
from the widowed Queen's grief for 
her consort, judged excessive and 
somehow ‘“un-English” by native 
stolidity. Hardman—no mean Rabe- 
laisian himself—relates a rather sur- 
prising pleasantry uttered by Thack- 
eray at the expense of the Albert me- 
morials that were going up in all 
directions during the °60s and ’7(s. 
*“*Thackeray’s conversation, I should 
tell you, is decidedly loose.” 

But at the time Hardman was writ- 
ing there was also already a tradition 
of royal avarice. A letter sent in 
June, 1868, to Australia gives what 
he judges a typical instance of royal 
jobbery in the purchase of the land 
on which the last international ex- 
hibition had stood. ‘‘Court influence 
‘was very strong, for Prince Albert 
had speculated largely in land in the 
Brompton vicinity, and the Queen is 
very anxious that the nation should 
make the Exhibition a permanent 
centre of attraction for builders. As 
I think I told you in a former letter, 
the Prince left the Queen savirigs 
and accumulations to the amount of 
one million for her life. * * *”’ 

Hardman'‘s strictures are mild be- 
side a letter penned eleven years be- 
fore by Lady Bulwer Lytton on the 
acceptance by royalty of a bequest of 
half a million pounds by a half- 
crazed miser, who left relatives in 
poverty. ‘‘Only to think of a mad- 
man of the name of Neild dying and 
leaving all his poor relations starv- 
ing, while he bequeths half a million 
to notre ladre reine.“ Even today it 
is as well not to strip the French 
veil which the angry peeress threw 
over the last phrase. 

Hardman's literary relationships 
are a little difficult to trace. Much 
of his gossip is given upon the au- 
thority of Shirley Brooks, a popular 
and now forgotten man of letters, at 
one time editor of Punch. The month 
after his report of Thackeray's dis- 


Secretary at the American chancel- 
lery, one Henry Adams, was, we feel 
sure, reading these effusions with a 
kindling eye. 

One fact that emerges clearly from 
Sir William Hardman’s frank letters 
overseas is a renewed conviction that 
Victorian reality and the Victorian 
legend were two very different 
things. “It is by now no secret that 
the Queen Mother, the ‘‘good fairy” 
of the British Empire, went through 
a period of pretty acute disfavor with 
the classes and that the apotheosis 
which overtook her during the frenzy 
of the 1887 and 1897 jubilees was the 








loyal p!easantry he has to record the 


sudden and unlooked-for death of the 
great satirist. 


It was only in my last letter that 
I was telling you some of his jokes, 
and I stated that he was a fearful 
sufferer from stricture, 


the brain and not by the malady 
which for years rendered his exis- 
tence a burden. 


In a later letter some grisly ‘‘gossip 
about poor old Thackeray’’ (he had 
all the appearance of age at — is 
appended. 


The papers say he died peaceably 
and his corpse was calm. Poor fel- 
low! I regret to contradict this on 
the authority of Leech (the Punch 
artist], who, living near, was the 
first person sent for by the family. 
on features were much distorted 

and discolored by the bursting of the 
blood vessel, of course. Moreover, 
both arms were berit, the: hands 
clutching at the collar of * night- 
shirt, and were so rigidly fixed 
that he was buried in that peaition. 


A further story that Thackeray's 
table habits in later years had been 
intemperate is also given on “good 
authority,’’ which the Victorian cor- 
respondent does not further specify. 

The domestic affairs of Thacke- 
ray’s great rival, Charlies Dickens 
(the two shook hands after a quarrel 
only a fortnight before the former’s 
death) were much on Hardman’'s 
mind at one time or another, proba- 
bly from the fact that the great hu- 
morist’s first wife was a friend of 


the family. 


On my ht at dinner [the letter 
is of May 15, 1863,] sat Mrs. C. 
Dickens, the wife from whom the 
great Charlies has so shamefully 
separated (‘‘discharged with a good 
character,” as Shirley —*— says 
of her), and who is a very agree- 
able lady, and, — @ grand- 
mother, still not an ‘‘old’’ person. 
A more pointed remark occurs in a 

letter of a year later. ‘‘Poor Mrs. 

Charles Dickens is in great grief at 

the loss of her second son, Walter 





Landor Dickens, who has died with — 


his regiment in India of ‘aneurism - 


of the heart’ [follows a typical Hard- a 


manian comment upon the probable 
cause of death]. . Her grief is much — 


enhanced by the fact that her —— 


band has not taken any notice of tue 
event to her, either by letter or oth- ~ 
erwise. If anything were wanting to 


sink Charles Dickens to wanting Sg 


depth of my esteem, this fills up the 
measure of his iniquity. * * * 
a writer I admire him, &c.”’ 


Hardman’s great favorite among ; 


literary men (the two were ‘‘Robin”’ 


As | 


8 


and “Friar Tuck" to each other) ~ 


was George Meredith. 
understand the mutual attraction. 
Both were hedonists and skeptics in 
religion, both were ‘“‘out-of-door” 


It is easy to _ 


ze) 


men, with a keen relish for tramping a 


and climbing, open air and open — 
ter. Both were monogamous by in- 

stinct, but had that relish for the — 
slightly improper which must have — 
made holidays on the Continent such 
an unconscionable lark to men of the 
mid-nineteenth century. And Mere- 
dith’s demic radicali can have 
given ‘little offense to the — 
Tory who ransomed his respect for 

institutions by gossip and funny sto- 
ries about the men who ran them; 
Here are the views, private and per-. 
sonal, of the great feminist cham- 





5 
= 


+ 


pion as conveyed in a letter to his ~ 


friend, Bonaparte Wyse: 


Women can occasionally be fine 
creatures, if they fall into good 
hands. Physically they neighbor 
the vegetable and morally the ani- 
mal creation: and they are, there- 
—— chemically good for man. os 

many. I dislike none. I 

pA not to love one. 
_ Hardman’s letters are interesting 
t They do not 





show that the Victorian age had its _ 


seamy side, for that every one knows 
already. But they do show that the 


augurs who were concerned in keep-"~ 


ing up its prim facade enjoyed many 
2 mutual wink behind its altars. A 
relaxation which no humane mind 
will begrudge them. 





Peaks, Passes and Valleys 


THE GLITTERING .MOUNTAINS 
OF CANADA. By Thorington J. 


loved alike by transcontinental ‘‘trip- 
pers” and by serious mountaineers 
undertaking climbs in its vicinity. In 
company with Mr. Howard Palmer, 
an examination of the hfield 
group and the conquest of ‘ount 
Barnard, its loftiest peak, claimed at- 
tention in the Summer of 1922. On 


Monroe. 310 pp. Titustrated. 
Philadelphia: John W. Lea. $4.50. 


NTENSIVE exploration has left 
so few virgin fields to the mod- 
ern traveler that one is prone to 
assume that opportunities for orig- 
inal research no longer exist, and 
hence that the characteristic pioneer 
spirit of our forefathers is doomed 
to disappear for very lack of fresh 


tains of Canada’’ is apt to refute 
one’s misgivings and hearten one as 
to the future. 

Here we have a record of travel 


peaks, passes and valleys of the Ca- 
nadian Rockies. While this book 
its strongest appeal to 

follow mountaineer- 


covered by the author in his expe- 
ditions have been known to numbers 
of British, Canadian and American 
alpinists during the last twenty-five 
years, it is encouraging to find that 
he and his associates were able to 
make so many first ascents and solve 
so many problems in the compara- 

accessible adjacen: 


The initial chapters are concerned 
with Lake Louise, the entrance to 








the northland—a mountain tarn be- 


of the Canadian Rockies 


this journey, scientific investigation 
went hand in hand with sport as is 
witnessed by Mr. Palmer’s paper on 
the ‘‘Freshfield Giacier,’’ published 
by the Smithsonian Institution. 

The following Summer found the 
author again in the field devoting his 
energies to the peaks of the great 


Author of “Vanity Fair,” From the Mackse Portrait Gallery. 


Columbia snowfield. The first ascent _ 
of the North Twin (12,085 feet), the — 


third in altitude in the Canadian 


Rockies, seems to have presénted-no — 


mountaineering difficulties per se; 
fut must have been a supreme test 
of endurance for the author and his 
companions, Dr. William 8. Ladd ~ 


and the guide, Conrad Kain, who _ 
marched twelve miles over the snow — 


to reach their objective and were 
twenty-three hours in the field. 

Turning to the extensive mountain- 
ous area embraced in Jasper National 
Park, the author put in a strenuous 
—— climbipg in the Athabasca 

Pass region, exploring the peaks of — 
the Ramparts near the source of the 
Whiripool River and ending up with 
a “‘try’’ at Mount Robson. 

From his extensive study of the 
journals of the fur traders and mis- 
sionaries, who used the Athabasca 
Pass as a route to the Pacific in the 


# 


4 


J 


early part of the ‘last century, the © 


author is able to present a vivid pic- 


companies who contributed so great 


a share to the opening up of the 
great Northwest. Likewise he makes 
his contribution to the endless dis- 


Mounts Brown and Hooker 
Athabasca Pass—peaks which en- 


joyed undeserved pre-eminence for _ 

many years owing to the extravagant — 

estimate of their heights made by © 
botanist, 


David Dougias, the Scotch 

and other early travelers. The au- 
thor and his two com while 
in vicinity, made 

of peak now 


the 
the designated 
(10,782 feet). As 


Hooker 


P 


Commend the narrative of the Mou 


Hooker climb. 
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Benjamin de Casseres as a 
Press Agent for Parnassus 


His Prospectus for a New Olympus Suggests Renaming 


The Planet in Honor of Shakespeare 


FORTY IMMORTALS. By Benja- 
min de Casseres. 371 pp. New 
York: Joseph Lawrens. . $3.50. 

ERE were many gods—there 
was but one Jove. There are 
many critics—there is but one 
Benjamin de Casseres. Jove's 
favorite pastime was to launch 
thunderbolts upon the world; and 
de Casseres’s pet amusement is not 


dissimilar. Yet metaphors and 
similes fail; de Casseres is not 
destructive. On the contrary. In 


“Forty Immortals,"’ his latest book 
tu issue from the press, de Casseres 
comes nearer to achieving the pur- 
pose of that illusive occupation 
known as constructive criticism 
than anybody else we can call to 
mind. If there be a reader who can 
go through ‘‘Forty Immortals’ from 
cover to cover and not grant more 
of what is printed therein it can only 
he because there is no tinder in him 
to catch fire from the author's 


spark. 
Did we say spark? It was an in- 
advertence; Mr. de Casseres lets 


loose nothing less in each case than 
a. pletely ing conflagra- 
tion in which all minor critics and 
all faltering criticism .are swept 
away. Every one is familiar with 
the ancient quip about the man who, 
on being accused of arguing, in- 
formed his hearers that he wasn't 
arguing with them—he was telling 
them. And ‘‘telling them’ is the 
de Casseres method. Those who do 
not like it are free to step outside; 
but for those who do not object' \(pro- 
vided they have stout ear drums) 
there is no end of amusement in 
store. There is profit also. For 
although de Casseres’s attitude of 
press agent to the Olympians, his 
insistence on playing Barnum to the 
Parnassians, evokes guffaws, the 
mental calibre of the man is not to 
be gainsaid. He hates cant and 
hypocrisy with all the intensity with 
which the Puritans hated the devil; 
he despises mumbling and shuffling; 
he has but one desire, and that is to 
strip away every insulating and con- 
fining wrapping that. obscures the 
soul, that we may see it as it is. Of 
Nietzsche he says: “The greatest 
psychologist the world has ever 
known, he cut away the mask. that 
every instinct wears, and showed us 





the soul of the world.’’ It is our 
impression that de Casseres—in 
“Forty Immortals’’ at ‘least—is 


seeking to apply something of the 
Nietzschean method in criticism, and 
if it is a method that crossly errs‘on 
the score of excess, surely no 
question can be raised on the score 
of ‘honesty of intention. 

Mr. de Casseres cannot be accused 
of lack of catholicity in compiling 
his roll of honor; neither geographi- 
cal boundaries nor chronological 
considerations hem him in. His im- 
mortals ~ come from England and 
from France, from Italy and Scandi- 
navia and America. As to time, he 
leaps from Shakespeare to Cabell. 
His Americans, besides James 
Branch Cabell, are Edgar Saltus, 
Thoreau, Emerson, Whitman, Haw- 
thorne and Poe. He does not include 
the ancients, that is to say, de Cas- 
geres does not devote himself to in- 
@ividual studies of the classical 
writers; but in the course of his 
various sketches he makes constant 
reference to the ancients. In other 
words, he takes them for granted, 
and his reader’s knowledge of them 
for granted; and not a little of the 
significance of his conclusions will 
be lost if their importance in his 
background be minimized. 

Obviously, even if the de Casseres 
method of writing did not, by reason 
of its similarity to machine-gun fir- 
ing, make impossibl sum- 





mary of the contents of “Forty Im- |} 


mortals,”’ the discursiveness of the 
roster would. In addition to the 
names already recorded his Titans 
of literature are: Maeterlinck, 
Thomas Hardy, Spinoza, Arthur 
Symons, Victor Hugo, William 
Blake, Jules de Gaultier, Remy de 
Gourmont, d’Annunzio, Richard Jef- 
feries, Jules Laforgue, Balzac, Shel- 


Tbsen, 
netti, ge le Bon, Max Stirner, 
.Lisle, de Maupassant, 
Emile | w! 


Leconte - 


~~ Stendhal, “ rraubert, Amiel, 


haps not all will agree that each and 
every one of these was a Titan, and 
it must be admitted that some of the 
juxtapositions are, on their face, a 
trifle puzzling. 
Yet if we consider the descendants 
of the Titans, if, in particular, we 
consider Prometheus, the puzzle re- 
solves itself instantly. Each and 
every one whom de Casseres has ad- 
mitted to his company of immortals 
had (or has) a vulture tearing at his 
entrails. The ability, the demon- 
strated ability, to rise spiritually 
above the rock to which one is 
chained and to damn (always, of 
course, spiritually) the vulture fas- 
tened upon one, is (for a hasty 
snatch at a formula) the de Casseres 
test of immortality. And perhaps it 
is the ultimate test, in fact. Surely 
it was the test of Socrates and Plato 
and Christ. ‘The only point of issue 
would be—to prove that the victim 
really was chained, that it was gen- 
uinely a vulture and that spiritually 
the victirn did rise above his condi- 
tion and did spiritually soar. Whether 
or not de Casseres has in all cases 
demonstrated his theorem will have 
to be left to the individual reader, 
for the reason already stated, but his 
success in some instances can at 
least be indicated. 
There is no unanswerable argu- 
ment for beginning with any one of 
the forty immortals rather than 
another, yet perhaps the study of 
pecially the opening para- 
graph, has a double importance 
which makes it valuable. Writes de 
Casseres : 

I partake of the blood and the 
brain and apocalyptic vision of 

Our stor-souls were 

twinborn. We were inviolate One 
before chaos. We were root and 
branch of the tree Ygdrasil and 
shoot from its highermost 
branches.: We were a single un- 
dimensional atom ifthe eye of 
Brahma. We looked into the face 
of the I Am from Horeb with 
Moses. We were nailed to cross 
on Calvary and feasted on our 
dream at.Weimar. * * * For 
where the infinite is, there is 
Spinoza. 


Very much this sort of thinking 
and writing was current in this 
country about the middle of the 
nineteenth century; and the name 
given to it was Transcendentalism. 
A deal of de Casseres’s criticism 
might fittingly be called Transcen- 
dental. And it is his point that a 
reader does not properly apprehend 
a writer unless he, the reader, comes 
into spiritual accord with him. 
Nevertheless, not always is Mr. de 
Casseres quite so rhapsodical as in 
the Spinoza essay. In the study of 
Thomas Hardy—incidentally one of 
the best in the book—he becomes in, 
places fairly specific. Of “The Dy- 
nasts’’ he says that Hardy ‘‘utters 
not only the final wisdom that is in 
him, but the final wisdom of all 
time.’’ Matter, mind and life are, 
for de Casseres, diaphanous; hence, 
we get from Hardy ‘‘that sense of 
the unreality of life, that feeling of 
perpetual hallucination, deception, 
cozening and somnambulism.”’ 

What, more than anything . else, 
lures de Casseres in Hardy is, how- 
every, the novelist’'s stupendous 
power of irony. Irony is, according 
to the author of the ‘‘Immortals,"* 
the logic of contradictions, ‘‘the third 
eye of the brain.” 


Among all the novelists of the 
age [the writer] Thomas Hardy is 
the supreme ironist. He ranks 
with Turgenev and Flaubert. His 
irony is the irony of the authors 
of “Oedipus Rex’’ and ‘‘Ghosts.’’ 
It is implacable, as insistent as 
death and godless. Yet at the last, 
it is with the great Turgenev that 
Thomas Hardy will stand when the 
history of the literature of the age 
is written. 


And why? Because both have 
dreamed Schopenhauer into their 
characters, and (the. truest criticism 
of both likely to be found in one 
line) ‘“‘both have crushed their cre- 
ations with feathers.” 








Hardy 
Maeterlinck. With both, he 
finds the backgrounds to be immeas- 


William 
Shakespeare. 
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urable, and against these back- 
grounds, a canvas of both the visible 
and the invisible world, the char- 
acters stand out. 


All the characters in the plays 
of Maeterlinck and the novels of 
Hardy are marionettes gliding over 
the thin spread of consciousness 
which cut the Unknown like a 
chain of fireflies at the summit of 


the night. Each one walks in an 
aura of darkness, sinisterly lu- 
minous. 


Whether this will seem to most 
readers as sound as his words on 
Hardy’s irony is somewhat doubtful. 
To most readers the characters of 
Hardy's novels have a personality 
bordering on the concrete; they seem 
far more living than the personages 
who pass, not infrequently mumb- 
ling and stumbling across the only 
balf-dramatic e set for them by 
Maeterlinck. De Casseres, despite 
his reading of philosophy, seems to 
have made the common confusion 
between the mysterious and thé mys. 
tic; and that he has been guilty of 
this confusion is borne out by ‘the 
following passage: 


For it is the supreme magic of 
Thomas Hardy that he copveys 
the abstract through the concrete, 
makes us feel the mysterious in 
the folds of the known, and puts 
a ghost at the very centre of the 
familiar. 

Yet we must not linger longer 
over de Casseres and Hardy, except 
to state, without comment, that he 
considers Hardy to occupy ‘‘in mod- 
ern imaginative literature the same 
place that Sophocles does in dramatic 
literature,’ and to add one or two 
words on his understanding, his 
very keen understanding of Hardy’s 
women characters. His women, says 
de Casseres, admitting that they are 
the mere playthings of fate, cannot 
be cut from the pages of the novels 
they inhabit and be considered as 
isolated personages. And this is 
true. Is it evidence of strength or 
weakness on the part of Thomas 
Hardy? 

It would not do to pass over de 
Casseres’s Americans, and rather 
than take Poe, or Emerson or 
Hawthorne, rather than take Whit- 
man even, about each of .whom 
volumes have been written, it would 
seem pertinent to consider his treat- 
ment of Cabell, his contemporary, 
whom he considers ‘‘a great Amer- 
ican literary genius.’’ And why? 

The answer will be found in the 
opening line of the essay: ‘The 
ironic-romantic imagination is the 
rarest thing in literature. It is Puck 
flying across the universe on the 
wings of Lucifer. Or it may be 
Hamlet at 





everything else this ‘‘ironic-romantic 


imagination.’’ Moreover, Mr. Cabell 
—and this is of mighty appeal to de 
Casseres—has followed the lead of 
his romantic and ironic demon with- 
out regard to the public. 


Cabell [writes de Casseres] is a 
protest. He may be the beginning 
of a great reaction in our mode of 
looking at things. There is soil at 
hand, for we are not a material- 
istic people. We are the only 
people who ever made a superb 
romance of money getting. We 
make a colossal fiction of all we 
do. We are romantic money- 
makers, romantic spenders, roman- 
tic wasters. 

Hence, and we find Cabell's creed 
(according to de Casseres) in the 
book ‘‘Beyond Life,’’ men only wel- 
come truth (American men) when it 
comes to them ‘‘as a gorgeous lie.’’ 
And there lies the irony. We find 
it in ‘‘Beyond Life,’’ more especially 
we find it in ‘‘Jurgen.’’ But Cabell 
is not more ironic than is de Cas- 
seres when writing of Cabell, as 
these brief excerpts have abundantly 
shown. ‘‘Jurgen’’ says de Cagseres, 
never lost his return ticket to 
earth.’ Nor has the author of 
“‘Forty Immortais’’ lost his. 

If we are attempting to depict de 
Casseres ak well as give some slight 
notion of his ¢ritical position as re- 
vealed in the present book, it would 
scarcely dé to pass over his most 
rhapsodical. of essays, the one on 
Shakespearé. Of course, it might be 
argued that even more has been 
written about Shakespeare than 
about the American writers excluded 
above; but we have a different pur- 
pose here. We shall not follow the 
essay in detail, merely content our- 
self with tearing a passage out of 
the midsection. 


- In the ‘womb of his brain every 
day was a ninth month. Greater 
than the creative imagination we 
know nothing, and Shakespeare 
was the spectroscope to which all 
rays converged. * * * Shakespeare 
is the supreme artist of all time be- 
cause we learn only two things 
from his pages, the eternality of 
Beauty and the sublime nothing- 
néess of man. The great Shuttle 
weaves and we are woven of it— 
cotton, yarn and sunbeams, rain- 
bow strands, and dirty catgut. * * * 
Art and morality are antithetical 
terms. Art’s god is Beauty. 
Morality’s god is God, 


: 


sings in the empyrean. 
intones its jeremiads 


‘on. The earth should be renamed 
Shakespeare. 





James Branch 








Tardieu, Veriaine and Rousseau. Per- 


best but at his worst, need hardly 
be said; 
And this is the danger to which such 
a mind as that of Benjamin de Cas- 
seres is forever exposed. 
gizes at such a terrific heat, it exer- 
cises at such a terrific pace, that 
every now and again it either con-. 
sumes itself or trips itself up. 
would rather turn from such striving 
for effect (after ail, it is a danger- 
ous matter to eulogize Shakespeare) 
to such a final piece of psychologiz- 
ing as de Casseres does on Guy de 
Maupassant. 
will be torn out. 


it is evident on the face, 


It ener- 


We 


Here again a passage 


With a diabolical prankishness 
he liked to peer at the people at 
play, at work, at prayers; dissect 
their virtues, which he knew to be 
masks for their sinister lusts; won- 
der at their clinging to life -like 
soft mud to a cart’s wheel—even 
though the wheel and its endless 
gyrations flattened them to ooze 
still. they retielled not! He won- 
dered at that great policeman of 
the people whom they called God, 
with his Scotland Yard methods 
and Puck-like pranks. De Mau- 
passant’s contempts were built up 
of impotent rage and a conscious- 
ness of his own transcendent visién. 
* * * De Maupassant realized the 
beautiful through the evil in him. 
As stated at the qutset, there is 
but one Benjamin de Casseres, And 
he is perhaps the one living wonder 
of the literary world, It is fortunate 
that such an one must be born, that 
he cannot. be made; especially that 
he cannot be imitated, for if every 
one wrote like de Casseres readers 
would go mad, That he can keep in 
any semblance of thought-order such 
whirls of words is something to 
marvel at. Yet to read him once, 
twice, is to experience the greatest 
mental exhilaration, It is only be- 
cause, in his wildest flights, he keeps 
tight hold on his return ticket to 
earth that he does not pop off into 
extra-stellar space, to be heard and 
seen no more, Words are able ser- 
vants, but dangerous masters; and 
that entire school, from Nietzsche 
down to de Casseres, comes near td 
being overpowered by its slaves. 


Little Miss Nathalia Crane, who has - 


shown unwonted talent for one of 
tender years, has already been over- 
powered, and she will have a- hard 
time in later life regaining the mas- 
tery. De Casseres might well be 
held up to her as the horrible ex- 
ample. And de Casseres, should he 
ever arrive at that unhappy (or, per- 
haps happy) state known as second 
childhood, will, we fear, be Nathalia 
Crane. But as we like them both we 





That this is de Casseres, not at his 


insist on hoping for the best. Espe- 
cially we like de Casseres. 
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Fifteen Pharaohs Restored to Life | 


Mrs. Brunton’s Portraits of Egypt's Kings and Queens Are Remarkable 
Contributions to History and Art 


KINGS AND QUEENS OF AN- 
CIENT EGYPT. Portraits by 
Winifred Brunton. History by 
Eminent Egyptologists. Foreword 
by Professor J. H. Breasted. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By P. W. WILSON 


IS sumptuous volume may be 

described as the family album 

of some ancient. Pharaohs. 

The fifteen portraits, p by 

Professor Breasted and other 
“eminent Egyptologists,”” can only 
be appreciated in their colors, deli- 
cate yet radiant, but our reproduc- 
tions show that Mrs. Brunton has 
achieved what hitherto no artist has 
dared to attempt. She has raised 
the dead. 

Professor Breasted is one who 
holds that Egypt for the Egyptians 
need not deny an Egypt to the 
Egyptologists. And the plea was 
backed by Mr. Rockefeller to the 
tune of $10,000,000. Yet even Pro- 
fessor Breasted has found that his 
Pharaohs are ‘‘monotonously alike.” 
Only ‘now and then"’ did a monarch 
attain to “a certain degree of indi- 
viduality.” We who sometimes 
yawn in museums are thus excused. 
For Professor Breasted, 
by enthusiasm, has also yawned. 

Why are these interminable dynas- 


clue. Of Jacob, as he bargained 
with his brother Esau for his birth- 
right, anybody could say anything 
that he liked. But ‘“‘in Egypt,” 
writes Mr. Gray, “‘the king was a 
god”—literally a god—not ‘‘a Roman 
Emperor,’’ not “a Teutonic chief- 
tain,” but the Divine Being Himself. 
To write freely of a Pharaoh was 
thus not only lése majesté but bias- 
phemy. It was not sedition; it was 
atheism., And the truth about the 
Pharaohs was thus censored at once 
by their authority and by the rever- 
ence in which they were held. 

As a man to be understood, Pha- 
raoh thus disappeared. He emerged 
from oblivion only as an “idol to be 
worshiped. And of idols it has 
been written. that they have mouths 
but they speak not, hands but they 
handle not and feet but they do not 
walk. Just as in a stained glass 
window the saint is transformed 
into a symbol of piety, so has Pha- 
raoh been transformed by sculpture 
into a symbol of power. 

It is to this situation that Mrs. 
Brunton applied her art. The 
statues of the hs may have 
been formal, but, at least, they were 
eontemporary. And the formality, 
when studied by a woman's eye, 





proved to be apparent rather than 


Rameses Il; 


The Illustrations on This Page Aré From Kings and Queens of Ancient Egypt. 
Portraits by Winifred Brunton. 


ties of the dead so dull? They built 
vast pyramids. They erected colos- 
sal statues. They constructed mam- 
moth -temples. They indulged ip 
mystery and magic. And yet some- 
how, few if any of them, amuse us 
as we are amused by Marie Antoi- 
nette or the Emperor Nero. 

Professor Breasted points out that 
it was publicity which failed the 
Pharaohs. “Probably,’’ says he, 
“there never was an ancient land in 
which historiography was so weak 
as in Egypt.’’ What Professor 
Breasted means by historiography is 
what the cub reporter calls human 
interest. And the trouble with the 
Pharaohs was that they needed writ- 
ing up. They recognized that their 
fame would “perish unless it was 
perpetuated in records.’’ But some- 
how the columnists of Karnack, 
while they carved indelibly, lacked 
the snap and pep of columnists who 
are syndicated in our own day. 

Why Pharoah should be forgotten 
while every boy and girl knows all 
about a wandering sheik called 
Jacob is a phenomenon to which 
Terence Gray furnishes perhaps the 


real. Take the little statue of Queen 
Tetisheri, to be found in the British 
Museum. The arms of the lady are 
held as rigid as the mighty muscles 
of Ramesis II himself. Her feet are 
pedestals, planted firmly on the 
kingdom which she rules. But her 
face and form are her own fascinat- 
ing self. In mind, the sculptor was 
a worshiper of deity, in eye he was 
an artist discerning life. And on his 
masterpiece Mrs. Brunton has con- 
centrated her own creative vision. 
She has brooded over the portraiture 
of the girl until, once more, the eye 
of the Queen sees, her ear hears and 
the warm blood flows through her 
veins. 

Not for the first time. is the 
Sphinx today uncovered and his vast 
paws boldly displayed. Mr. Terence 
Gray assumes that the face repre- 
sents Khafra, son of Khufu, who 
built the great Pyramid, There 
have been other readings of the rid- 
dle, but it is on this theory that Mrs. 
Brunton has proceeded. And aston- 
ishing has been the regult. The face 
of the Sphinx is by far the largest 
portrait ever executed. Here we 











have the face reduced to a few 
square inches. Yet the miniature is 
as impressive as the magnitude. To 
quote Mr. Terence Gray: 


His calm unconscious unap- 
proachahle dighity is that of a 
man so exalted ‘that 
the greatest of his subjects could 
only approach his presence on his 
belly and with head bowed down 
to the earth. : 

We agree that ‘“‘the insight and 
inspiration’’ of Mrs. brunton has re- 
vealed “one for whom there could 

not exist the temptation or possibil- 
ity of weakness." We have infalli- 
bility itself in ‘“‘those majestic fea- 
tures and calm dreamy eyes.” 

If Pharaoh was god, the reason, 
writes Professor Margaret Murray, 
Was that he “was in his own estima- 
tion and in that of his people, the 
offspring of a human mother and a 
divine father.” Indeed, so subordi- 
nate was the human father that suc- 
cession went by the mother and the 
heir frequently married his half-sis- 
ter. Hence, says Mr. Terence Gray, 
“the royal family was subjected to a 
process of inbreeding more intense 
than is anything that is known to- 
day, even among animals—outside 
the scientific laboratory.’’ Qualities 
were thus refined to their essence; 
which qualities being originally ex- 
alted, ‘“‘we have before us a series of 
the noblest and most vital human 
faces that history has left on our 
hands.’’ The Pharaoh was an aristo- 
crat, comparable with ‘‘a thorough- 
bred race horse.’’ 

That certainly is the impression 
produced by most, if not quite all of 
these portraits. The faces differ. 
But they are faces illumined by 
mind. The question will always be 
whether that mind is wholly Pha- 
raoh’s or, in part, Mrs. Brunton’s. 
She would have us give the benefit 
of the” doubt to the kings and 
queens. But, if these. kings and 
queens have been born again, we 
think that once more the succession 
is by the woman and that the genius 
which inspires her has in it a touch 
of the divine. 

We agree, then, with Mr. Terence 
Gray that Mrs. Brunton’s achieve- 
ment marks an epoch. It is a chal- 
lenge to the modern belief in art for 
art’s sake, the belief ‘‘that the sub- 
ject matter of a picture is of no im- 
portance.’' In these pictures, Art is 


{ 


' 
| 


the handmaid of history. And the 
dye of the artist has been as a lens 
of the camera, focused on every de- 
tall of ornament, of costume, of fea- 
ture, of narrative, of anatomy, of 
psychology, of religion and of poli- 
tics. Where available, the mummy 
itself has been studied; and with 
startling success. The portraits of 
Seti I and of Ramesis II are verita- 
ble resurrection. ° 

There are the aesthetes who tell 
us that Art cannot become a hand- 
maid without stepping down from 
her throne. It is a faith contrary to 
our own. Art, like Life itself, stoops 
to conquer. The greatest art is the 
servant of all. And if Mrs. Brun- 
ton’s art is as great as we believe it 
to be, it is because she has minis- 
tered to history. In obedience to the 
past, she has attained to beauty. 

Mr. Terence Gray is quite right 
when he says that here is ‘‘the art 
of, the Renaissance.”” The treasures 
of Egypt have affected Mrs. Brunton 
precisely as the treasures of Con- 
stantinopie affected the generations 
which included Holbein. 

The vital and essential features 
of a human personality were seized 
and registered on canvas or in 
stone in the fullest and most in- 
tense manner in the artist’s power 
so that not some passing mood nor 





fleeting impression was left, but a 
representation of an aspect of his 
very soul, the vital essence of the 
man himself, that which differen- 
tiated him basically from his fel- 
low-men. 


That Mrs. Brunton’s art is great 
because she has found an objective, 
not in herself but beyond herself, 
must be the verdict. These portraits 
are a triumph, not of conservatism, 
but of the eternal. And yet there is 
the question whether they are to be 
regarded as evidence or imagination. 
Did or did not Amenemhat III have 
a black complexion? And is Mrs. 
Brunton certain of the double chin 
which she confers on Thothmes III? 
Science reconstructs an entire anat- 
omy out of the bone of a little, fin- 
ger. But is such fancy permissible 
to a serious artist? In Egypt, where 
bodies were so skillfully embalmed, 
there may have been, as in Chicago, 
surgeons of the countenance, 

Moreover, the fact that you real- 
ize Pharaoh should not mean that 
you idealize him. So fond of their 
Pharaohs are Mrs. Brunton and her 
distinguished sponsors that they 
write of these monarchs as if wis- 
dom and justice had died with the 
Twelfth Dynasty. Mr. Terence 
Gray wishes us seriously to believe 
that the pyramids were erected by 
willing men, who, with the Nile at 
low water, were out of work and re- 
garded this labor as an unemploy- 
ment dole. It is not the account 
given by Herodotus, who says that 
the work went on all the year round. 
And, in any event, “this magnifi- 
cent achievement embodying all the 
science, the art and the grandiose 
spirit of this early age,’ so far as 
being “a monument to the very real 
greatness of these kings,"’ is a mon- 
ument to the economic folly and ad- 
ministrative cruelty of educated wis- 
dom, when raised to supreme power 
over the destinies of a suffering na- 
tion. 

There were two ways of developing 
ideal man. The Pharaohs treated 
the problem precisely as Luther 
Burbank treated botany. To pro- 
duce the one perfect specimen they 
were ready to destroy a_ million 
living entities. -The specimen. never 
was perfect. Dynasties rose only 
in order to decay. As the blood be- 
came blue, it ceased to be red. And 
there came a day when the sub- 
jects of Pharaoh themselves could 
not endure his lash any longer. “Out 
of Egypt I have called my. son.’ 

We agree with Mr. Terence Gray 
that, in Mrs, Brunton's masterpieces, 
“there is nothing of the common- 
place and insignificant.’’ But if he 
means that the commonplace and in- 
significant are avoided by Mrs. Brun. 
ton because she has painted the kings 
and queens of Egypt instead of the 
peasants and slaves, we disagree. 
The Pharaohs were no -less com- 
mon and unclean than the people 
whom, as a rule, they misgoverned. 
In any event, they aroused so little 
gratitude that they were no sooner 
dead than their loyal subjects pro- 
ceeded to rob their tombs, 

They who abide by the proverb 
that every nation has the govern- 
ment which it deserves have thus to 
explain why the Egyptians, capable 
of the culture apparent in the Phar- 
toons, -yet continued for 1,000. years 





( Continued on Page 21) 
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“DEATH OF THE STRONG WICKED MAN.” 


From “William Blake,” Twelve Designs for “The Crave,” by Robert Blair. 


_PUSHKIN. By Prince D. 8. Mirsky. 
With a portrait. The Republic of 
Letters Series. 266 pp. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

GOGOL. By Janko Lavrin. With a 
portrait. The Republic of Letters 
Series. 263 pp. New York: B. P. 
Dutton @ Co. $2.50. 


By ALEXANDER I. NAZAROFF 


INGLISH literature has hitherto 
been remarkably and conspic- 
uously poor in biographic and 
critical works on Russia's 
greatest national hoet and on 

Russia's ‘great satirical romantic 
prose writer. The twe volumes here 
under review are practically the first 
books to fill this gap. As such they 
are certainly welcome and they de- 
serve our sympathetic attention. 

This applies especially to Prince 
DD. S. Mirsky’s book on Pushkin. It 
is undoubtedly a valuable and a 
highly scholarly work, a whole en- 
cyclopedia on Pushkin. 

indeed, all that could be said on 
Pushkin is to be found in this schol- 
@riy book, so much so, indeed, that 
it begins to resemble at times a se- 


bacchanals and orgies, constant scan- 
dals and frequent duels, had suc- 
ceeded in evolving ‘‘that beautiful 
verse and diction which is his alone, 
which we recognize without failure 
by the way it feels on the tongue, by 
its taste. For purity and flexibility, 
ease and elegance there is nothing 
like it in Russian, and it is there in 
1818.” Good are also the pages in 
which the author tells us how. the 
boy matured into the man during his 
“exile’’ by Emperor Alexander I to 
the then exotic South Russia’ and 
how he fell there in love with two 
women at once (not to speak of fleet- 
ing minor romances)—with the 
charming, elegant and aloof Countess 
Elizabeth Vorontzoff and with the 
luscivious and mysterious Amalia 
Riznich, to whom he had dedicated a 
short lyrical poem of -unsw 

beauty (Prince Mirsky is right when 
he says that to approach it with 
translation would be a sacrilege). 


| Here. however, the reviewer would 


like to dust off a little imaccuracy: 
Tt is not at alll certain that Pushkin 
was successful in this love for 


ries of well-written footnotes which, |Amalia. Contrary to Prince Mirsky’s 


Now First Separately Printed From the Original Plates in the Possession of an American Collector. (The Phoenix Press.) 


Two English Biographies of Pushkin and Gogol 


to the pinnacle of his art. The novel 
“bubbles and plays like a fountain 
in the sun,” sparkles like ‘“‘a newly 
uncorked champagne bottle’’—so ef- 
fortless, so spontaneous, so divinely 
light in its progress. Prince Mirsky's 
appreciation of. the historical. rdle of 
this novel is also correct: 


The eighth chapter of ‘‘Onegin’’ 
{he says] left a profound impress 
on the subsequent destinies of Rus- 
sian literature. Of all Pushkin’s 
situations, the parting of Onegin 
and Tatiana is the one that bore 
the most abundant posthumous 
fruit. It is the egg out of which 
Turgenev hatched all his endings, 
and its progeny can be traced 
through the whole of Russian nar- 
rative literature of the nineteenth 
century. 

Perhaps the last chapters are not 
so satisfactory as the rest of the 
book. Not that facts quoted in them 
by Prince-Mirsky are not sufficiently 
accurate—of such primitive blunders 
his: scholarly work is entirely, or al- 
most entirely, free. But sometimes 
the tight in which they are shown is 
not the unblended light of history. 


these chapters he often seems to 
select facts instead of starting them, 
to make facts speak out his one- 
sided opinion instead of letting them 
speak for themselves. * 

Yet, in spite of these shortcom- 
ings, we should be thankful to 
Prince Mirsky for his book on 
Pushkin, for this little encyclopedia 
of Pushkin. Pushkin is that un- 
rivaled sun to whom gravitate, and 
will always gravitate, all Russian 
literature and culture. For his 
name symbolizes to Russia that al- 
most fabulous Golden Age of beauty 
which is symbolized to Italy by 
Dante, to Germany by Goethe, to 
England by Shakespeare and which, 
by a mysterious law of history, 
seems never to descend upon a na- 
tion. more than once. 

Mr. Janko Lavrin’s book on Gogol 
is a work of altogether different 
nature. This author does not suc- 
cumb to the temptation of erudite 
details, just the contrary; the reader 
of his book, especially of its first 
chapters, is often disappointed by 
the dearth of biographic facts on 
Gogol, of descriptions of his environ- 


connected with his abnormal erotic 
habits.’’. God preserve us from such 
**psychological depths.’’ ‘‘Abnormal 
erotic habits."" But there is not a 
single allusion to any such thing in 
the whole story! No, Freudianism 
is certainly a plague, especially 
when it is home-brewed Freud- 
lanism. 

On the whole, however, Mr. Lav- 
rin’s characteristic of Gogol is ae- 
curate and readable. The mania for 
psychological discovery often loosens 
its grip on him, and his narrative 
becomes unsophisticated and amus- 
ting. Since we have just spoken of 
Pushkin, tet us quote the parallel 
Mr. Lavrin draws between him and 
Gogol. 


* © * We find in him {in Gogol] 
an artist atteriy unlike Pushkin— 
that bright, affirmative genius of 
Russian literature. Contrary to 
him Gogol sees above all the nega- 
tive side of life. While Pushkin 
creates through expansion in the 
world he loves, Gogol can create 
only through reaction against that 
reality which makes him hate and 
suffer. * * * Pushkin’s strength 
lies in the sense of proportion, that 





of Gogol very often in the ab- 
sone of all measure and propor- 
ion. 


Indeed, this supreme master of 
<sho d to an lish- | 2nd unique Pushkin, is accurate and | ism,"’ was not a true religiousness|temptation to which Mr. Lavrin exaggeration and of caricature—at 
} ote —* gt —— vivid sc long as it is not drowned in| but simply a respectful pose? Does|does succumb. These expeditions! first of merry and humorous carica- 
: kriown but very little about Push-| details, so long as it is not pushed| this supposition harmonize with the| land for the most part in inoffensive | ture and later on of tragical, though 
kin? Should the reader not be treated | into the background by a too elabo-| character of the poet. so candid, so} (and unnecessary) commonplace | laughing, satire—iooked, himself, like 

inl a more gentle manner? rate description of the background, | manly, so sincere, so lucidly out-|sayings; but sometimes they lead a caricature: pale and sickly, with an 

It is a pity, indeed, that Prince | so long as characterization does not} spoken? Why does Prince Mirsky the author to far-off countries which |€normously long nose, with comical, 
Mirsky should have let himself be! pass into enumeratioa. | assert that Emperor Nicholas I's|it would be much safer not to ap- |carefully clipped whiskers, with a dis- 
carried away by that avalanche of| Equally conyincing is the chapter| friendship for Pushkin was a mere proach. Speaking, for instance, of | Proportionately large over-starched 
details, for he does possess a great | dedicated to Evgeni Onegin, the | screen shielding a cold, secret dislike? | the ‘‘Viy,"" one of Gogol’s early ro- —— obstinate, conceited and un- 
deal of refined taste and an unde-|novel in verse, parts of which at’ Indeed, is our author not misled) manticist Ukranian stories, he as-|Ccommunicative, yet sometimes bril- 
niable gift of lucid; concise and keen |least every cultured Russian knows, here by some of Pushkin's biogra-|serts that Viy, an ugly, fantastic |liantly humorous, he was all out of 
characterization. ‘True and vivid is|by heart and which is perhaps Push-/| phers, such as the highly authorita-| goblin, is the personification of | measure and proportion and resem- 

the portrait he draws of the nine- | kin’s - masterpiece. Here. Prince; tive but, unfortunately. politically *“‘subconscious fears and terrors of | bled a strange hero emerging from 
teon-vear-old Pushkin, who. between | Mirsky tells us. the poet had risen’ biased P. E. Schyogolev? For in!Gogol himself—terrors. and fears!the pages of one of his own works 


fi ing themselves with pedantic| assertion, there is still a question} Why does Prince Mirsky think, for} ment, &c. But, if this work is at 
CO — have outgrown their | to the poet’s biographers. Yet, on| instance, that Pushkin's religious-| times poor in facts, it is certainly 
legitimate proportions. All that could {the whole, all is weli here, and the| ness, which had replaced in the/rich in psychological speculations 
be said on Pushkin is there; but | portrait of Pushkin, of the sunny| years of maturity his boyish ‘“‘athe-|and expeditions. For such is the 
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THE WORSHIP OF NATURE. By 
Sir James Frazer, F. R. 8., Vol. I. 
The Mac- 


By CHARLES de KAY 

ARLY in the Sixteenth cen- 

tury a pri named Olaus 

Store, oth Olaus Mag- 

nus, who became titular Arch- 

bishop of Ursala, having been 
exiled by Protestants from Sweden, 
set himself the task of telling the 
literati of Europe all about the 
northern nations, and in especial 
about Sweden and Norway. He was 
so impolite as to liken Martin Lu- 
ther to a fabuloys monster, called 
the szaboar. Of course he was pro. 
fuse as to snakes, notwithstanding 
the fact that Scandinavia is rather 
weak on serpents—though stronger 
than Ireland and Iceland; but if 
you heed him, especially if you con- 
sult the delici ts of the 
first Venice edition of his magnum 
opus in Italian [1565] you will be 
surprised to fmd the hyperboreans, 
so to speak, flooded by swarms of 
serpents atrocious as to poison 
{which they eject copiously from a 
distance] and- sometimes portentous 
as to size. For instance, the rocky 
coast of Norway harbored a dragon 
that gulped down men and cattle, 
and when these gave out turned its 
attention to the sea and made it hot 
for Krakens, whales and what Vic- 
tor Hugo called pieuvres. 

This curious detestation, fear and 
dread respect for snakes which ob- 
tain today, and appear in the best- 
iaries and medical books during the 
Middle Ages receive further illumina- 
tive rays in the new volume by Sit 
James George Frazer, who has con- 
tributed so much to our knowledge 
of the mentality of nations, past 
and ‘present, through his famous 
compilation “The Golden Bough.’’ 
Here be additional reports on the 
beliefs and superstitions of pagans 
of old and many living now in Af- 
rica and India. It rises from a 
series of lectures and is called ‘‘The 
Worship of Nature,’’ a comprehen- 
sive title; but since it is Volume 
One and carries no index, we may 
expect more anon from this inde- 
fatigable collector of the weird and 
well-nigh unbelievable. 

The volume is not a treatise on the 
worship of snakes alone; far from 
it. Attention is drawn to the poor, 
abused snake because Sir James has 
brought out a very singular fact that 
goes somewhat toward explaining 
the background for that baffling 
story in Genesis concerning Eve and 
the Serpent; also why the traits of 





Why Men Have Always 
Respected the Snake 


In “The Worship of Nature,” Sir James Frazer Adds 
New Leaves to “The Golden Bough.” 


mortality was given by the ancients 
to one of the humblest and most 
useful and most harried forms of 
Incidentally may be recalled 
the presence of serpents in temples 
at Athens and elsewhere which were 
honestly believed to feed on conse- 
crated cakes and honey, when, as a 
matter of course, they really sub- 
sisted on the rats and mice as- 
sembled by the waste of food of- 
fered in sacrifices. 

At bottom. of this apparently 
universal consideration given the 
snake lies the odd fact that it sheds 
its skin. Thereby it renews its youth 
and strength: Ergo it does not die. 
Various bits of folklore culled from 
Africa show how men have tried to 
explain the fact of death. The Ruler 
of the world had vouchsafed to man 
the grant of immortality, but the 
latter had to do what the snake 
does, skin himself alive-o, the result 
being a renewal of. youth, even as 
the eagles. In various ways the 
act is frustrated and the snake 
triumphs. ‘Hence envy and wrath 
and the warfare between man and 
the serpent. The moon also, ob- 
served the man of old, skins itself 
every now and then, yet always suc- 
cessfully and like the snake comes 
out with added strength and more 
brilliant hues. That is why the 
luminary is allied to the serpent. At 
some remote period Pallas Athene 
seems to have been a night demon 
to whom owls and serpents were 
natural adjuncts, for she harbored 
snakes in her fane and bore them in 
the aegis on her bosom. Of course 
the death-dealing virus of. certain 
snakes has added to the old grudge, 
which is still so virulent among our 
so-called cultured folk that millions 
of educated people not only shudder 
at a harmless garter-snake but re- 
fuse to eat the eel—merely because 
it looks like a snake! 

Near Lake Tanganyika are tribes 
who say that God came down from 





on high and asked: ‘“Who among 


you wishes not to die?’ Men and 
animals were asleep. The serpent 
alone was awake and answered, 
«syyee 

The story in Genesis appears ‘to 
be, so far as time is concerned, a 
later one, in which the serpent al- 
ready immortal in his own way, 
tries to prevent the continuance of 
human life by leading Adam and 
Eve into disobedience, thus causing 
their ejection from the land of im- 
mortality. All this is treated more 
at large in this author’s ‘‘Folk Lore 
in the Old Testament.’’ What is re- 
markable is the existence of ideas 
of the kind among people who know 
nothing of the Bible. Thus primi- 
tive tribes, watching the snake shed 
its skin, seem to have imbibed in 
pristine epochs an envy and hatred 
of the snake as the possessor of the 
treasure they all craved in vain; 
wherefore they destroyed the luck- 
less creatures wherever they met 
them, excepting such as were kept 
in or about shrines and temples be- 
cause of religious awe. Cruelty to 
the snake was not merely condoned 
among Christians but justified by 
that legend of Paradise so often de- 
lightfully, nafvely portrayed in the 
arts of the Middle Ages. This truly 
diabolical treatment of snakes has 
in later times analogies with still 
existing taboos on horseflesh and 
pork. among our intellectuals. 


If in the story [remarks Sir 





James] the serpent deprives man 
of the boon of immortality, we 
may surmise that in the original 
form’ of the tale the wily creature 
always did this for the purpose of 
appropriating to himself the bless- 
ing of which he robbed mankind; 
so that the story regularly aimed 
at beginning the cause both of 
bond real mortality of men and the 
immortality of serpents. 
in the biblical version the sto 
_ apparently been mutilat 
thereby -rendered unintel- 
elle. by the omission of one- 
half of the tale, namely, that 

which explained the supposed im- 

mortality of the serpent. 

Of the ‘‘Worship of Natives’’ five 
chapters are allotted to gods of the 
sky, six to demons and gods of the 
earth and five to the worshipers 
of the sun. That appears to take 
in pretty much all the universe but 
as one closes the volume of 672 pages 
one feels that he has a lot more to 
say. Let ps hope we shall hear 
from him soon with volume two. 

The aberrations and quirks of the 
mind of man afford endless subjects 
for reflection. Lucubrations that 
became fixed into pagan formulas 
and often supplied sources for re- 

ligious beliefs are more like the 
whims of the insane or the startling 
content of dreams than such con- 
scious processes of thought as those 
we label proudly as reason. Sacri- 
fice of human beings seems to 
have been univrsal; Europe, Asia, 





Africa, America have had the mad- 
ness. Ritual murder to placate the 
rain gods or demons of pestilence has 
sometimes turned a humorous in- 
stead of a horrific side, as when, 
during a long drought, a Chinese Em- 


peror of the T’ang period felt that _ 


he must do something for the —* 
ing: “If it is I who am guilty, the 
guilt extends not to the multitude. 
If it is the multitude that is guilty, 
then let the guilt rest on‘me alone. 
Thereupon that noble soul actually 
sacrificed his hair and his long nails 
to the god! The best_of the joke 
was that the god himself was bam- 
ont for soon after the rain be- 
gan to fall. 
Cutting off the hair, perforating 
ears, lips, nose and tongue, crop- 
conspicuous 


ping - 

parts of the body were rites per- 
formed in order to give delight to 
blood-thirsty cannibal gods of the 
past, yet are still practiced by peo- 
ple who have lost all knowledge of 
what such rites once signified. 
Along with apparently senseless as- 
sumptions go thoughts naive but ‘wy 
no means devoid of shrewdness. The 
polices and courts today are exercised 
over drunken motor drivers. But 
the sun and the moon were once con- 
ceived of as gods that drive chariots 
across the empyrean, and for the 
safety of the world it was absolutely 


(Continued on Page 24) 





Toledo 


EL BARRIO MALDITO. A Novel by 
—— Urabayen. — Oolecoi- 
By — DE KALB 
OUR years ago a new inter- 

preter of Toledo caught the 
attention of the Spanish liter- 
ary world. Toledo holds a pecu- 
liar place in the heart of the 





wisdom and long life, if not of im- 


Spaniard; it is the ecclesiastic cen- 





Timberline Trees, by Lee Sturges. 





-|earlier years as a near-heretic, but 


Interpreted by a Basque Novelist 


tre of the nation; its great cathe- 
dral dominates the imaginations of 
the people as its huge bulk, seen 
from across the Tagus, overshadows 
the ancient city. It has become the 
embodiment of the mystery of a na- 
tional soul, in the poetic thought of 
Spain. -Two decades earlier it had 
been interpreted by Blasco Ib4fiez, 
contrasting the historic overpower- 
ing precedents of the past with the 
modern spirit of revolution. With a 
true sense of the invulnerability of 
the older order the modern spirit 
fell before the unchangeable spiri- 
tual being that seemed to be embod- 
ied in the Cathedral. The new in- 
terpreter claimed surprised attention 
because his very name advertised 
him a Basque. If the Valencian, 
Blasco IbA4fiez, was an individualist 
because of his own personal bias, 


This feeling failed to: take account 
of Loyola, the ascetic Basque, per- 
secuted by Popes and Bishops in his 


great Mother Cathedral, and a rev- 
elation of her influence on her chil- 
dren gathered about her in endur- 
ing consciousness of the old devo- 
tion, when the Christian was proud 
of hig achievement of wresting back 
the Peninsula from the Moor. 
The thin thread of story was not 
to make the book a novel; 
it merely animated the interpreta- 
tion with human emotions. Follow- 
ing this came a short tale of the 


“Toledo la Despojada,"’ brought the 


.of the Pyrenees, from Pamplona to 


to the power of Urahaven in clear 


bayen is back in Navarra, the lofty 
mountain region on the south slope 


the famous pass of Roncesvalles 
where Roland wound his horn in 
vain. Although the novel is inno- 
cent of historic basis, through it one 
can understand the mental attitude 
of those far away mountaineers who 
were as ready to attack the French 
in cooperation with the common 
Saracen enemy as later they were 
determined in driving out the Mo- 
hammedan. The Basque does not 
dist between friend or foe in 
an invader. He is hardworking, 
frugal, confirmed in his opinions, 
cultivating his small vices, cherish- 
ing his antipathies, strictly. perform- 
ing his religious duties in a spirit 
that can be fanned easily into fanati- 
cism, shrewd, money-getting, yet 
never niggardly, and always coura- 


geous. 

It is saying much to affirm that 
Pio Baroja never has Ura- 
bayen in depicting his native race. 
It is even a question whether Baroja 
in his most faithful and compelling 
story of Basque life, ‘‘Las Inqui- 
etudes de Shanti Andfia,’”’ has risen 


portrayal of the interesting types 
that compose this remarkable people. 


dito’’ as the best source for such an 
understanding. The quiet country 
life of a returned adventurer from 
America, called in Spain an ‘‘Indi- 
ano’’; his small group of dependents, 
and the romance that develops from 
these domestic contacts, an 
opening picture of great » The 
story seems to be moving on some 
definite orbit in the earlier pages of 
the book, but, with that singular 
habit so common in Spain, the tale 


builds a composite of the life in 
Pamplona, and of strange surviving 








ebration during the week of San 
Fermin. The ancient form of bull- 
fighting as a popular sport, not 
practiced by professionals, but par- 
ticipated in recklessly by one after 
another daring mountaineer in the 
enclosed or barricaded streets devoted 
to this show of valor, is described in 
great detail. 
All this is very picturesque, but it 
is not novel writing. A special 
is required for this kind of literary 
‘performance. It is a distinct type, 
ever reappe@ring in Spanish litera- 
ture. Certainly it is indigenous, and’ 
it possesses merit. In this manner 
the numerous . distinctive sorts of 
people who vary the brilliant picture 
of Basque life pass in review, per- 
forming minor tragedies or achiev- 
-ing rural victories, that stand out 
with vividness and. often with 
beauty. There is no idealization of 
the people. Their finer points and 
their grosser attributes are impar- 
tially presented. Wrabayen, with a 
touch of humorous appreciation of 
the idiosyncrasies of the Basques. 
manifestly offers the simple truth. 
There is no idealization of the main 
character, Pedro Mari; he ts a solid 
citizen, correct according to local 
standards, systematically money-get- 
ting, and quite self-centred in his 
use of it; his wife is the woman of 
the house &nd nothing more, brutal, 
coarse, and not sinning except in 
want of charity; she also helps to 
accumulate money; and in the end 
dies and leaves it for her successor, 
who is a girl she had treated bar- 
barously. Pedro Mari, retiring like 
his former fhaster and patron, the 
“Indiano,’’ marries the girl, who be- 
longs to a despised clan of the 
barrio of Bozate, and he. compels re- 
spect for the clan by becoming a 
member of it and by gathering about 
him men of influence, who finally 
soften the ancient antagonisms. 

It is not what we understand by a 





medieval festal functions in the cel- 


acters so that they live and move. 


novel, but it marks U as a 
writer of power, and as with - 
the ability to strongly w char- 
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Books and Travel at 


Odds in 


LONDON. 
E National Book Council is} 
making a gallant attempt to 
stimulate the sale of books, 
but there is reason to believe 
that its most effective service 
. will be rendered by such ventures 
as its preparation of special bibliog- 
raphies for booksellers rather than 
by its advertisement appeAls to the 
general public. There are certain 
tendencies and influences of the time 
against which .the most zealous 
propagandist campaigns will fight in 
vain. Every one can see how the 
popularity of the radio lessens the 
demand for books’ to fill up an idle 
hour, and attention has recently been 
called to the less obvious effect of 
the automobile habit. When all long 
distances were traversed by rail, the 
station bookstalis did a big business 
in fiction bought to while away the 
tedium of the journey. But the 
only publication the motorist can 
use while he is motoring is his road- 
book. And at the end of his day, 
when he has reached his hotel and 
finished his evening meal, he finds 
himself too tired to keep awake over 
even the lightest novel. Moreover, 
many people who used to stay at 
home for the week-end and occupy 
their time largely in reading are 
now tempted by the possession of 
a car to go afield, and during these 

little holidays they seldom open a 
book, 

For those travelers, however, by 
whatever means of locomotion, who 
now and then have half an hour to 
spare, there is provided nowadays a 
varied assortment of tempting lit- 
erature in the form of attractive 
books that can be conveniently 
slipped into the pocket. One of the 
latest and best enterprises of this 
kind is Harrap’s shilling series of 
“Essays of Today and Yesterday.’’ 
Each little volume of sixty-four 
pages contains from six to thirty-five 
essays by one writer, who may be 
a contemporary, like Hilaire Belloc 
or James Agate, or a representative 
of ‘‘yesterday,’’ Jike Andrew Lang. 
Among verse selections, Benn's “Six- 
penny Poets’’ maintain the popular- 
ity they have so rapidly gained. The 
next set will cater for many and di- 

. verse tastes, for it will include Edith 
_ Sitwell, Humbert Wolfe, Alice Mey- 
nell, Laurence Binyon, Thomas 
Campion and Bret Harte. 
. - 
revived “English Men * 
Letters’’ series is generally 
held to have made a good start 
with Harold Nichoison’s “Swin- 
burne,’” though more than one of 
the critics have rapped the author 
sharply over the knuckles for his 
contemptuous attitude toward Watts- 
Dunton. On the whole, Mr. Nichol- 
son’s theory that Swinburne was an 
example of arrested development 
has been well received, as going far 
to explain why poems that aroused 
intense excitement in their earliest 
readers have come to be regarded as 
intolerably dull. One of the warmest 
commendations of this new volume 
comes from Sir Edmund Gosse, 
whose biography of Swinburne, pub- 
lished in 1917, has hitherto held the 
field. He is generous enough to say, 
“without reserve,’’ that “Mr. Nichol- 


son has penetrated further into the]. 


mental constitution of the poet than 
* any of us, his elders, who lived in 
the clash and flash of the phenom- 
; had been able to do.’’ 
Nicholson's careful criticism of the 
less readable books, such as “Both- 
well,’ * has evoked from R. Ellis Rob- 


partly 

and by the large number of Swin- 

burnian items in the seventh volume 

of T. J, Wise’s catalogue of¢the Ash- 
Library, printed for private cir- 

. Many of these turn out to 


UICK on the heels of -Mr. Nich- 
‘elson’s “‘Swinburne” has. come 


Ycome to a personal conception of 
God. : 


and | narrative with masterly skill. 


genius of *‘Moby Dick’’ has not been ! 
widely popularized. This book is be- 
lieved to be the first monograph on 
Melville published in England. That 
could not be said, I suppose, of any 
writer previously dealt with in the 
series. The next ‘‘English Men of 
Letters’’ -volumes will be J. B. 
Priestley’s ‘‘George Meredith’’ and 
John Bailey’s ‘‘Walt Whitman,”’ both 
announced for the present month. 
Forthcoming additions to the biog- 
raphies in Philip Guedalla’s ‘‘Curi- 


editor's ‘‘Palmerston,’’ Shane Leslie’s 
“George IV’’ and R. L. Murray’s 
**Disraeli."’ 

When he has given his readers 
time to recover from his forthcoming 
“Wilson and the People Around 
Him,’’ Lord Birkenhead proposes to 
startle them again with a book on 
“Bolshevism: Its Past, Its Present 
and Its Future.’’ A new study of the 
origins of the World War has been 
made by Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson 
in his “Sarajevo."’ One of the most 
romantic chronicles of that conflict 
is promised in Henry Baerlein’s “The 
March of the 70,000," which will tell 
the story of the campaigns of the 
Czechoslovak Army. After York- 
town, Lord Cornwallis went to India 
as Governor General. Sir George 
Forrest has edited the State papers 
of his Viceroyalty for immediate pub- 
lication in two volumes. G. K. Ches- 
terton is bringing. out a one-volume 
collection of his poems, to include 
many hitherto unpublished. Sir 
Henry Newbolt’s “Studies Green and 





osities of Politics” series will be its| 


~eas in an edition limited to 1,000 





Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


From a Portrait by George Frederick 
Watts. 


Grey,’’ announced for the Fall sea- 
son, will be a volume of essays writ- 
ten at two different periods of his 
life. The “green’’ studies date from 
twenty or twenty-five years ago, 
whereas the “grey’’ are the work of 
the last five years. Messrs. Benn 
are sta an enterprise on the 
lines of the Reklam Library but 
more modern in plan. The first ten 
volumes will appear in the Fall. “The 
Journals of Thomas James Cobden- 
Sanderson,’’ narrating the history of 
the Doves Bindery and Press, will 
be issued in two volumes at 4 guin- 


copies. The sixth volume of “The 
Farington Diary’’ is ready for publi- 
cation. James Agate has written a 
book on “The Modern Theatre.”’ 





Heesert W. Horwi.u. 


Paris Assays ‘Three 


“New Novels 


Panis. 

NE of the particularly flourish- 

ing follies of our day is the 

mad desire to discover new 

geniuses everywhere. Pres- 

ent-day critics are obsessed 
by the memory of authentic but long 
un geniuses. Let us make 
No more such blunders! And, again, 
what can be more glorious than this 
business of discovering stars? The 
result is an endless stream of such 
discoveries. 

The latest is that of a novelist by 
— name of Georges Bernanos, who 

has just made his bow with a novel 
éntitled ‘‘In the Sunshine of Satan.”’ 
All I have been able to. find out 
about M. Georges Bernanos is that 
he is about 36, an insurance inspec- 
tor in one of our eastern provinces, 
in Metz or Nancy, and that he has 
spent the free hours of many years 
in the perfection of this work—be- 
tween hail and fire policies. 

It was M. Léon Daudet who, even 
before the book was on sale in the 
shops, assumed the office of pro- 
claiming him a genius. This is what 
one calls a good start. Some of the 
critics, but not all, shared M. Léon 
Daudet’s opinion. Now we have 
what parliamentary reports call 
“‘various movements.’’ In any case, 
it is at least a rather curious suc- 
cess. 

There is no denying that the 
novel is quite curious. Do you 
believe in the devil? I mean, do 
you believe that the devil comes 
out of hell, like a soldier on leave or 





REUBENI, FURST DER ——— 
(Reubeni, Prince of the Jews). 
novel. By Maz Brod. —* 
Kurt Wolff. 

IM EWIGEN LICHT (The Eternal 
Light). A novel. By Walter von 
Molo. : Albert Langen. 


BERLIN. 


E novels “with their re- 
ligious motifs have nothing in 
common with the Christian 


tales of the middle of the 

nineteenth century. We have 
finally overcome the latter, which 
were written mostly by women, 
and were rather sentimental love 
stories voicing a narrow bigotry. 
Those of our present-day au- 
thors who concern themselves with 
religion at all penetrate deeper. They 
follow difficult and dangerous paths, 
like Faust when he goes to the 
mothers; for here, too, it is a ques- 
tion of penetrating to the sources 
of life. 

I have before me two books, both 
of which deal with the problem of 
whether it is permissible to sin and 
do evil in order to accomplish good. 
Has not evil a place in God’s plan 
for the universe? And does not He 
Himself, in the manifoldness of his 
creation, use murder and cruelty? 
——*— questions that, in moments 

gloom, give rise to profound 

—— in the minds of all think- 
ing men, only to remain unsolved— 
as the poet said: 

Um Mitternacht 
Kadmpft’ ich den Kampf der Welt 

und ihrer Leiden— 
Ich konnt’ thn nicht entecheiden— 

Um Mitternacht. 

*,* 

F the two equally powerful au- 
thors who have chosen this 
problem the one is a believing 

Jew, the other a Christian who has 


Max Brod: paints a broadly = 


| 
tH 
i 


brings its different —— into his 


In the dark, airless ghetto, in the 
junkshop of his mother, the child 
David sits and broods over the ad- 
monition of the Holy Scriptures: 
Léve God—even with your evil in- 
stinct. The mystery of these words 
does not let go of little David te- 
fore he has become a man. He feels 








Two German Novels on Good and Evil 


raising his coreligionists from their 
wretched state, to train them to be 
warriors and heroes instead of 
patient s and shopkeepers, to 
lead them from their slavery among 
foreign nations back to the Promised 
Land, to Palestine. He must sin 
much before he sees his aim clearly 
‘before his eyes: Every one of the 
steps leading to success is paved 
with falsehood, deceit and most ma- 
lignant swindiles. Only to himself 
David is always true. He is tor- 
tured by fearful pangs of conscience. 
In vain does he seek to expiate by 
rigorous fasts and self-chastisement. 
The boy from the Prague ghetto be- 
comes Sar Réubeni, the prince of the 
legendary remains of the lost ten 
tribes of Israel, that have founded 
the warlike nation of Chabor in 
Asia Minor: a dignity which he as- 
sumes of his own authority—for in 
the kingdom of Chabor he was only 
a@ poor prisoner. But with the wealth 
he has gained subsequently he boldly 
visits the Pope in Rome, demands 
and receives letters of recommenda- 
tion to the King of Portugal. His 
fellow-Jews hail him as the long 
awaited Messiah—but his rising star 
is extinguished in the horrible dun- 
geons of the Spanish Inquisition. 
Réubeni, who called himself Prince 
of the Jews, is a historical person- 
ality, but surrounded with mystery. 
From the scanty material available 
a poet has created a figure full of 
life, human and stirring in all its 
contrasts. Today, when even non- 
Jews anxiously watch the struggie 
of the Jewish race for a solidly es- 
tablished and free home in Palestine, 
Max Brod’s book is not merely a 
historical novel, but of great timeli- 
ness. *° 
E Eternai Light’’ is the third 
part of a broadly conceived tril- 
and ‘‘Bobenmatz,’’ the first two vol- 
umes, were discussed in this column 
in the Fall of 1925. Although the 
last book is meant to stand on its 
own feet, however, one cannot reaily 
understand Molo’s intentions with- 
—* a knowledge of the other vol- 
Bobenmatz, the Christ-like 
* with the grotesque name, 
who wanders through the metrop- 
olis and exerts a magic influence on 
men, is the central figure here also. 
Bobenmatz takes seri- 





He | ously—he is a man of pure truth. 


At every step, naturally, he comes 
into bitter conflict with the false- 
hood of most of our life. It ia wo- 
men, ly, whom he either 
frees from the bonds of degrading 
ee ee ee 


the book 





himself called to the task of forcibly 


and other public affairs. He gives 
his attention to the individual human 
soul and its salvation. He is the 
object of much love, and himself is 
strongly subject to love. As a mat- 

ter of fact there is a little too much 
eroticism for a book that deals with 
the most lofty problems. Molo prob- 
ably believes that eroticism repre- 
sents the root of all further develop-. 
‘ment of love to its higher spiritual 
phases; nor is he wrong there. 


*,* 


HILE the second volume 
ended with a complete col- 
lapse of the hero—he realizes 

his impotence as a guide of destinies 
and meekly submits to the incompre- 
hensible will of God—the last part 
raises him to a sure height of pur- 
pose. To free a woman he loves 
from the grasp of a base and cruel 
husband, because there is ddnger of 
her becoming wicked from his exam- 
ple, he shoots the man. He be- 
comes a murderer—to attain his no- 
ble end he serves God with his evil 
instinct also. The soul of an essen- 
tially good woman ,is to be saved. 
However, in contrast to the ever 
self-doubting and self-torturing Jew, 


quite at peace with God. He knows 
that his horrible deed was ‘not in- 
tended to benefit himself; — 
he has already r 
and is prepared to suffer death for 
her sake. 





almost unbelievable technical accu- 
racy the vain and selfish life of our 
society is revealed again; but even 
more powerfully is shown the influ- 
ence of this_one pure man on many 
weaker ones, whom he has guided 


It is: not revealed whether 
atones for his deed with —— 
death. 


This’ ‘remarkable book arouses 
divided feelings. Molo-Bobenmatz 
boldly declares that, since God Him- 
self has based his creation on mu- 


In a trial of breathless interest and | a: 


a student on a vacation, and that he 
personally comes out to take an ac- 
tive part in our affairs, to tempt 
and torment us? This was the 
medieval conception, when people 
saw the devil everywhere, and when 
thousands of witches and of persons 
possessed were burned at the stake. 
I believe that today this personal and 
corporeal intervention of the devil is 
not an article of faith even for the 
Catholics. Where literature is con- 
cerned, the authors who want tq 
make him play ‘a réle set the plot 
of their fantastic dramas or novels 
in the old days when such diabolic 
episodes were considered every-day 
realities. Thus Goethe with his 
Mephistopheles. 


GEORGES BERNANOS gives 
us a novel of contemporary 
society, a novel of realistic 
observation, where the devil walks 
abroad on the public highways in the 
shape of a roving horse dealer and 
attempts a nocturnal attack on a 
young curate, the Abbé Donissan. I 
shall not take the liberty of doubt- 
ing the probability of this satanic in- 
carnation. I shall merely remark 
that items of this sort never are 
prominent in the best. informed of 
our newspapers. And when, per- 
chance, such an apparition is men- 
tioned, the reporters generally add 
that the one who met him has been 
taken to an alienist. 

In M, Georges Bernanos’s novel 
the character favored with this in- 
fernal encounter is not a madman 
(although his ecclesiastic superiors 
wonder for a time whether he will 
not be considered mad), but a saint 
of the mystic sort, with some resem- 
blance to the famous Curé of Ars. 
{ am willing to accept this view: 
but, as far as I am concerned, I 
should prefer a form: of sainthood 
that would put me in communication 
with unfallen angels, and would let 
me hear celestial voices. However, 
one must be a saint as best one can. 
And I am very much afraid that I 
shall never be one in either way. 

To the story of his saint M. 
Georges Bernanos attaches the tales 
of a demoniacal girli—a well-known 
patron of the assize courts—and of 
a famous, skeptical, dilettante au- 
thor, a member of the French 
Academy, whom he considers much 
more truly guilty and a real tool of 
Beelzebub. The illustrious damned 
one is none other than Anatole 
France, at whom M. Ber- 
nanos, a /fright-thinking author, 
thinks it proper to huri insults. 
This is the fashion in that party 
since Louis Veuiilot and Léon Bloy, 
whose tradition M. Georges Bernanos 
continues. On the whole, the pro- 

reader will find the episodic 
adventure of the mad girl, familiarly 
called Mouchette, the most interest- 
ae: —* in this novel. The mys- 

part is 
ang does not 
alluring Witches’ Sab- 
bath. I prefer the Walpurgis of 
**Faust.’’ 





OME more genius, in M. Gaston 


instincti 
sculptor and who exhibits an imper- 
the Salon. But there is an obstacle 


ie 
Fare 

it * i 

i tf ‘| a 

egipetegirdl 

— 


continue with his sculpture and 
would succeed in it, even though he 
should discover himself to -be the 
son of the V Turk and the 
Republic of Venice. I do not believe 
that genius, once proved, can be af- 
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Latest Works TR AT 6 A SN SA 


~ “What Darwin did for Natural History 
: Of Fiction Watson has done for human behavior. Darwin 


(Continued from Page 9) — freed animate nature of superstition, and made 


—— 


waiter, the automaton at the Doric, the science of biology possible. Watson freed 
is much more real than the strugete | human conduct of its mysticism and laid the 
with a newly awakened soul. For the * i 
last part of the book degencrates foundation for the science of psychology. His 
int high-falutin®  senti talism. 2 

——— —— Behaviorism is the only psychology which can 


catcher — be put to work,”says DR. GEORGE A. DORSEY, 
Miss Hall's talents do not run to DR. DORSEY author of““WhyWe Behave Like Human Beings.” — — 


psychology; she is much better off 
creating people in outward terms. 


That is why her groups, such as the z 
people of the Italian quarter with 
their superficial relations and typical 
* emotions. have a naturalness . ap-| ; 
proaching truth where her individ- { 
uals fail to be specific. And her book | . 


is by far too long, too loose in form, | 
too lacking in emphasis. The over- 


whelming influence of Gian-Liica’s 

grandmother on his life, for instance, Some idea of the range of Dr. Watson's By JOHN B. WATSON Leading newspapers and magazines 
is not clearly expressed. Miss Hall investigations may be gathered from F, yer tend Come : are presenting feature articles discuss- 
has aimed at too much. One's reach -- these sectional divisions: ormerly Professor of *P ‘cal ” ing Dr. Watson's conclusions: 
should exceed one’s grasp, perhaps; Psychology and Director, Psycholog Labora- ~ 

but had Miss Hall written the life What is Behaviorism? tory, Johns Hopkins University grt ee —— 
of a head waiter, and implied his ’ conrconied. Broadus Watson is one 
inner feelings rather than sought to RG REED Sir Freud presented his work in psychoanaly- — 











express them with so much detail, How to Stedy Human Behavior sis, nothing has caused such widespread discus- _ . showing that so-called 
she would have written something Problems, methods, technique und sam- 


far more original and piquant than plex uf relia, sion, precipitated such controversy, challenged ———— — —————— 
a biography which comes a trifle . such interest among people who do their own think- name to @ new school of thought.” 


closer to failure than to success. The Human Body ing as the revolutionary science of Behaviorism. 
— — — What it is made of, how it is put together, 8 bd The New York Herald Tribune 
and how it works: 1.—The structures that Here is the first popular presentation of this tremendously im- “This book—written first as lectures for 
A BRASUAAK FARVENU make Behavior presitle. 11 —The glands portant subject * its originator and leading exponent. workingmen and laymen, and thus simply 
A BRASILIAN — — By in everyday Behavior — — 5 * — — — their —— 
Aluizio Azevedo. Translat — or nearly ſiſteen years . Watson a is associates have ists) findings . They 
Are There Any Humaninstincts? been endeavoring to formulate principles which will eventually —— — — — —— newt * 
Brown.. 320-pp. New York: Rob: 1 —On the subject of talent and tendencies make psychology a natural science. They have seen their —— 
ot M. MeBride 6 Co. %. — ane —— brother scientists making progress in medicine, in chemistry, 
R*: to Riches’: might serve as i the human veune teak a “Yin physics. Every new discovery in these ficlds—insulin, radio ‘The New Yor Times 


the Portuguese by Harry 


a sub-title to Aluizio Azevedo's —scems of prime importance. They believe psychology can be - “It follows from Dr. Watson’s theories— 
realistic picture of the making Emetiens reduced to definite laws so that it may function with like results thet the human race is susceptible of im- 
of a Brazilian millionaire. .. Azevedo Wikek One aides ds in humin achievement. proving to a higher state of excellence 


; “ ” f than the world has yet known. Man of” 
is fronic rather than ‘‘insptrational, we — new ones—how do we lose our Tr. kdicos and conchaluns ere incorporated in the Mentos iad nen be Sillied saand with 
however. The career of Joao Romao old ones Pies weneral survey of * this book. His famous experiments are set forth in detail. He clearly shows the emotional handicaps that limited man 
is hased on single-minded, almost ob- field and somelexperimental studies. 11 how practical Behaviorism has become in guiding human life. And already of the past.” 

4 *urther experiments and observations on the interest in ¢ * Ss grown to Pruportions t sur large edi- 
sessed, effort, promoted by chi- ——e— — ‘ nls Frank fre hat four large eck — 

— — * hyw we acquire, shift and lose our emo- tiuns have been sold out and the fifth is = wendy. Watson's en The Chicage Tribune 
canery. petty thievery and arrant tional life. ism” as Dr. Garay points out, “is the onl — aay which < can be put to “Dr. John W. — — 
fraud and consolidated by a supreme work.” And Stuart Chase, author of The ragedy of Waste,” sums up atson great 


Perhaps this is the howd ut One stands ior an an behavior.” 
act of treachery. Yet Azevedo con- Our Manual Habits sent seu phoela.t te one —— 


trives to invest his scoundrel with a — —— The Bocton Herald er 
certain grandeur of sheer, indom- them, and how we discard them. Price $3.00 “His conclusions threaten to upset the 
itable energy. Azevedo's objective — accepted principles upon which the stand- 
gusto carries the enthralled reader Talking and Thinking h P ° J ard Psychology of the day is built. 
to the very end. A strange milieu Which when rightly understand goes far St Large rinting Heywood Brean 
and an alien rage have been vis- in breaking down the fiction that there is aM, P 
such thing as mental life. With eager heart and sympathetic mind — 
ualized with startling actuality. The * shed Thisi f Fhe P. *s Institute ‘Lect in-Print” 1 have been reading John B. Watson's 
wery eounds ané emeiis of Joao Re- Be We Al Think In Words? isis oneof The egple's Institute ‘*Lectures-in-Pri Fe eirton may rg — 
mao’s tenement are galvanized by wha ai “et RES Ne Series. Other volumes now ready are: tion.” 
the author's akitrally reticent evoca- —— 24 inking? 
tions. Personality PSYCHOLOGY By Everett Dean Martin pense acs a the wegen. 
Romgo’s greed controls the scene Presenting the thesis that our personality INFLUENCING HUMAN BEHAVIOR By H. A. Overstreet real service to scientific knowledge by 
in an immediate as well as a more és but a reflection of the genetic history of broadcasting this important and interest- 
general sense. Nearly a hundred our habits. INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY By Charles S. Myers ing material.” 
tenants pay Romao rent, buy at . sees 
iat seieog shave.” Senda: caves. Sik These books may be had of all booksellers. Write for descriptive announcements. 
liquor counter, snatch hasty meais 
in his crowded, odorous lunchroom, 
borrow his money at exorbitant 
rates, submit problems to his judg- 
ment and acknowledge his leader- 
ship in the direction and expression 
of their very lives. He dominates 
them at every point, even in their 
recreations. Many of the men work 3 4 . 
in his granite quarries, while the 
women conduct their laundering en- emendous new novel I TUS Tam 
terprises at the tubs he has pro- Atr of 7 


vided. In order to keep the stream American life, love and achievement . . by Tupper 

















of coins flowing into Romao’s 
various tills they are forced to stren- : 
xaos Petes & RUPERT HUGHES 

Sunday with a heightened avidity 

for the several satisfactions which = takes a 
their individual natures crave. Here e ; ° 

is giuttonous feasting and drinking, . 

—— by a primitive abandonment A spectacular drama of the stride with 
in song and dance; there, the Por- igh forces are rem: ° 

tuguese immigrants are nostalgically om ty that old - 


wailing the plaintive tunes of the ing the country our fathers 
old country. 


The tenement is a materialization knew into the new nation 
f Romao’ ; read e e J 
— coeliac ager tinge Metso = our children will inherit.. 


apprenticeship ended and he as- 
sumed control, in his same ragged 


Sp peeing The OLD ‘By TRISTRAM TUPPER 
nership with a negress, slave to a 
man who accepts a wage in lieu of “ : 


—————— —— — diss —— bi Five Swords” 


Bertoleza, passes ; 
— apecusta ther wih @ sommes J women— tens ot a ten take 


Ellen, cool and eck Mountals, Mr. In this 


cardia ger tnageren ya Aig enough a | sor oe tundling of Black Mona, Me and 
— < Rene gh aoa — achieved an American novel that for strengt —— of 
aiieiiaiag Wt Samos ta cosaele aS. conception and beauty of style stands with the 


From time to time, fire or the aug- ee work of the best English novelists. 
Wherever Books Ave Seid $2.00 $2.00 At All Bookstores 


Att trute mtd || J B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 








{ Continued on Page 22) 
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Bobbs Merrill Books 





By GEORGE CHALLIS 
Ie S DENDID 
A tale of pirates bold and treasure 


adventure, the like of which hasn’t 
appeared in a blue moon. $2.50 


ships, of fight and fury and high }- 





By MARGARET 
WEYMOUTH JACKSON 


: this 
ow 





FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS 


FICTION. 


“The Exquisite Perdita.’’ E. 
Barrington. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

“The Black Hunter.’’ James 
Oliver Curwood. (Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation: ) 

“Lavinia and the Devil.” Ca- 
milla York. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

“Daphne Bruno.’’ Ernest 
Raymond. (George H. Doran 
Company.) 

NON-FICTION. 
“How to Hunt With a Cam- 


era.” William Nesbit. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) 
“Your United States.” Arnold 











RENDEZVOUS is a satisfying 
story, told with amazing feeling and 
vitality. It is a series of pictures, 
each strong and vivid, each as throb- 
bing and alive as the next. —Brook- 
lyn Eagle, $2.00 


Bendey 





The B 
Dancers 
— 


We adore Lydie. Her pathos, her 
mystery, her exquisitely broken 
English make her a creature of 
haunting fascination.— Philadelphia 
Record. $2.00 





Author of Pay Gravel 


Hago 


Stirring situations, hair breadth 
escapes, gun play abound. The tale 
never halts. It holds the interest to 
the very end. —N.Y. Post. $2.00 





By GEO. A. BIRMINGHAM 
Author of Fousd Money 


The Lady of . 
—5 


A riotous, rollicking story, fall of 
fan and absurdities with a good 
measure of keen satire. —Saturday 
Review of Literature. $2.00 





Miss Tiverton 
— 


china, almost too exquisite, —Boston 
share $2.50 





er Bennett. (George H. Doran || Shaemas O’Sheel. 
‘ Company.) j 

The romance of a girl of sublime “Tony Sarg’s New York." a — volume of Sir Sidney 
r— m come the weak Tony Sarg. (Greenberg, Inc.) ‘s “Life of Edward VII"" was 
ar * — — foe strength and *‘Old Decorative Maps and || completed shortly before Sir Sidney’s 
rl oa rare Charts.’ Introduced by Arthur || death in March and will be published 
inspiration. A book to restore your L. Humphreys. (Minton, Balch ||in the Fall by the Macmillan Com- 
love of life. $2.00 & Co.) pany. The first volume appeared 

last Spring. “ 

By 

ELISABETH FINLEY THOMAS Sc ge gen ge Peco ARB 


to be married on June 1 to 

Peter Luling, an American art 
— student, according to a report 
received by her publishers, Little, 
Brown & Co. Mr. Luling comes of 
an old New York family, but he has 
lived at Eton since he was ten years 
old. He met Miss Thompson at Ox- 
ford while she was a student there. 
This bit of news recalls the dedica- 
tion of “The Hounds of Spring,’’ 
which reads: ‘“‘This book is dedicated 
to the mind of H. G. Wells and to 
Peter Luling.’’ Miss Thompson, who 


"'WYLVIA THOMPSON, author 
of “The Hounds of Spring,’’ is 


L| is only 23 years old, has sold the 


film rights of this novel for £3,000 
and the serial rights of her next 
novel for £2,000. 





Coincident with the publication of 
the third volume of ‘‘Portraits of the 
Founders,” by Charles Knowles Bol- 
ton, Secretary and Librarian of the 
Library of the Boston Athenaeum, 
comes the announcement that the 
author has mounted on cards the 
entire set of portraits, numbering 
about 130, illustrating every face as 
far as known of an immigrant to 
this country before 1701, with appro- 
priate text under each picture, and 
that this collection will be lent for 
two weeks to any library that cares 
to pay the trifling express charge. 
Long Island is to have a poet lau- 
reate, his appointment to be the 
result of a contest conducted by the 
Long Island Daily Press. Those 
upon whom will devolve the task of 
judging the candidates are BE. Ralph 
Cheyney, editor of the Independent 
Poetry Anthology; T: Gordon Law- 
rence, poetry instructor at New York 
University; A. M. Sullivan, contrib- 
uting editor of the Harp; and 
Jamaica’s literary 
colyumist. The contest is open to all 
Long Island poets. If all of them 
enter the judges are in for a busy 
time, 





A new addition to the ‘Tudor 
Translations,’’ published by Alfred 
A. Knopf, will be ‘Seneca: His 
Tenne Tragedies,’ edited by T. 8. 
Eliot. It will be published in the 
near future. 





When young David Binney — 
wrote “David Goes Voyaging,” 
story of his experiences with * 
Beebe-Arcturus Expedition, he start- 
ed something. The firm of G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons has been so encour- 


it is going to make a feature of 


actually written by boys and girls. 
The second volume in the series, 





Books and Authors 


aged by the success of this book that 
books for younger pedple which are 


**‘Deric in Mesa Verde,’’ by Deric 


completing a novel, begun fifteen 
years ago, in which the central fig- 
ure is the Wandering Jew, immortal] 
and young. The work will probably 
consist of two volumes. The greater 
part of the manuscript is already in 
the hands of an international pub- 
lishing house, but whether the book 
will appear next Fall or the follow- 
ing Spring is not yet decided. The 
authors are issuing their statement 
in order to forestall the possible sug- 
gestion later that they were inspired 
in any way by Wassermann’s work. 





Boni & Liveright announce for 
publication in June a new edition of 
“Dreams and Images,’ an anthology 
of poetry originally compiled by 
Joyce Gilmore. The new material in 
this edition has been compiled by 








Sleeper of the Moonlit Ranges’’ 
(Cosmopolitan Book Corporation) 
and other novels, has just presented 
for the tenth year the annual prize 
in the Edison Marshall Short Story 
Contest of the University of Oregon. 
This contest was begun by Mr. Mar- 
shall when he was graduated from 
the pniversity. It has increased in 
value through the years and has 
been the starting point for a num- 
ber of successful short-story writers. 





Charles Hammond Gibson, Presi- 
dent of the American Poetry Asso- 
ciation, . is the editor of the 
“Year Book of Poems for 1926," 
issued by the association. The Year 
Book appears this year not in pam- 
phiet but in book form, Sound in 
green, with paper label. Some thirty 
or more poets are represented. The 
editor contributes a preface embody- 
ing the position of the association 
in r€gard to some of the tendencies 
of modern verse, and also an ode 
entitled ‘‘Star of the Night.'’ The 
collection includes a sonnet by 
Brookes More, a sestina by Elizabeth 
C. Purdy, a Pindaric ode, ‘‘Victory 
Over Death,’’ by Grace Evelyn 
Brown, and other poems by Henry 
Harmon Chamberlin, Benjamin Col- 
lins Woodbury, John Rollin Stuart, 
Alice Carter Mariett, V. Wainwright, 
Royden Burke, Emile Pickhardt and 
others. . 





An early June publication of the 
Macmii Company will be ‘‘By the 
City of the Long Sand. A Tale of 
New China,’’ by Alice Tisadale Ho- 
bart. Mrs. Hobart is the wife of 
the representative in China of a 
great American oil company, and 
she has lived twelve years in that 
country, shifting her home from 
place to place as the business of the 
company required. The book tells 
experiences, which were 
varied and interesting. 





Thomas Burke’s new béok, ‘‘East 
of Mansion House,’’ which George 
H. Doran Company will publish 
early in June, is another collection 
of short stories of the London slums 
and more particularly of the Lime- 
house district. 





‘“‘Brawnyman,’’ by James Stevens, 
announced by Alfred A. Knopf for 
publication in June, is the story of 
Jim Turner, cow-hand, teamster, 
logger and sawyer, an American 
Jaborer of the hobo type, traveling 
from job to job on box cars, utterly 
irresponsible, and always ready for 
work or play, fighting or drinking. 
Mr. Stevens, it will be remembered, 
is the author-of ‘‘Paul Bunyan.” 







































Mark Sullivan 
has brought a new idea 
to the writing of history 






conceived as a recreation of the changes that have 
come to the average man.— New York Post 


“A tome that has neither prototype nor precedent.” 
—St. Louie Post Diepatch 


“History such as no methodical historian can ever write.” 
mi —Providence Journal —* 


“It is more than history—it is a resurrection.” 
— — 
—— sen 
—Chicago Newe 


“Mr. Sullivan has hit upon a new method. He is a 
close-up of an arc of a circle of great years. aes 





—Columbia (S. C.) State 


“Mr. Sullivan has created something in literature.” _ 
—Albert J. Beveridge 


pe ee ee Ee ee Oe ee Oe 
America.” —Robert L. Duffs in the New York Times 


“He has discovered method of juite as im- 
— * a — ne ne a * 
Springfield Union 


Our Times: : 
The Turn of the Century 


610 pages 213 illustrations $5 at bookstores 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
































é E have been -psycho-analyzed until we 
are weary of it—As for Psychology, we 
all want to know ‘just what good is there 

in it for ME?’—We have submitted to word- 

bombardment by a flippant ‘Intelligentsia’ until 
we are ready for a sane statement of the issues.— 


We each individually know that we have much 
potential power mentally and we want the facts, 
without prejudice—without pres resumptuous claim. 
—We want to know the HOW of it all.” 


The story is well told in the new book now ready: 


IMAGINATION 
Mind’s — ant Power 


Benjamin Chrikopher Leeming 
$3 at booksellers 





























V. RIOLNAR Nusbaum, will be published early Im) Robertus Love of The St. Louis 
. Post-Dispatch has told the story of a 

z famo' ie ise and Fall 

Boat |stats | oF eas ean” to be pa 
The Derelict t brought a — — shortly by G. P. Putnam's Sons. Mr. 
Molnar has a sure and felicitous seins of bas been Love grew up in the Jesse James 


subject of violent controversy ever 
since it first appeared. The sermons 
that have been preached against it 


artistry in intimating much more 
than he states. The book is compact 
with infinite suggestion. The superb 
workmanship of the narrative, and 
the smooth translation of Emil 


Spring is the time to travel the 


ering its subject, why shouldn't it? 


Royal Road to Romance 














Lengyel contribute to the ingratiat- } | book ‘ Species,” bY| As a result of writing his auto- 
{| ing solicitations of Molnar’s insinn- | | Charles blograptiy, “After — RICHARD HALLIBURTON’S 
ating prose: — New York World. Following the announcement that — he haan te aoe * : 
$2.50 | | Jacob Wassermann is about to pub-| hi was alao called ‘After the Baily” glamorous story of true romantic adventures 

To ee eye eng ic ines |i, being deluged with letters trom : . 

destiny ewish peop! ama’ usicians expressing thei 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company | | christ, George Syivester Viereck and —— for tis work, and pow 58 illustrations--$5.00 at bookstores 

indianapolis have issued a state- 




















“Publishers - - I 


ment to the effect that they are now ( Continued on Page 21 ) 
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Ob jection 
and Reproof 


Editor, The New York -Times Book 
Review: 


WIN you be so good as to permit 


me to utter a patient but astonished {) 


protest at the final paragraph of 
reviewer’s notice of -.“‘His 
Majesty, the King’’ in your current 
issue? In this, having delivered him- 
self of a favorable account of the 
story, he refers to my expression as 
“childish abbie,’’ and goes on to 
say that the ‘‘psuedo-romantic lan- 
guage spoken by the characters is a 
lingo of hectic blah in its extreme 
terminology, for which there seems 
to be only one possible excuse—too 
rapid production.’’ I shall be grate- 
ful if you will allow me to tell him 
that this story was written, after 
considerable study of the language 
and characters of the period, in play 
form for H..B. Irving in 1912. When, 
to every one’s regret, Harry Irving 
found his forefathers at an untimely 
age the script was put into a drawer, 
later to be burned in an accidental 
funeral pile of my manuscripts ‘when 
I cleared out of my cottage to join up 
at the outbreak of the war. Since 
then I have browsed so deeply into 
the histories, diaries, letters and 
plays of the Stuart period that much 
of the language that is spoken by 
Charles, Hyde, Bristol and others 
in my book, especially in the first 
part,is their own—childish babbie and} 
hectic blah as it may seem to be to 
your reviewer. For the rest the lan- 
guage and expression is wholly au- 
thentic, both of dialogue and narra- 
tive, as your reviewer might prove 
if he were able to glance, for the 
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There’s a BORZOI BOOK for every 
taste-—including yours 


& 


— 





SORRELL AND 
SON 


“The book tells, bit by bit, 
the faithfulness of father and 
son through many difficul- 
ties. . . . The theme itself is 
an important one, and the 
optimism is of a sincere and 
serious order.” —Chicago Post. 
Fourth large printing, $2.50. 


ke 








By ISA GLENN 
Joseph Hergesheimer writes: 
“Before Heat was ‘written 
Miss Glenn discussed it with 
me and I was amazed at the 
store of her knowledge; I 
protested against her parcel- 
ing it out in short stories; and 
I was envious.” 


Second printing, $2.50. 





By WARWICK DEEPING| 





“‘What she does contrive is 
to present two men to 
whom love comes in each 
case after they have been 
tharried to another woman. 
She places these men in con- 
trasting social classes. She 
shows how in the case of the 


By THYRA 


“A faithful, detailed object Sunday s 
esson in a chorus girl’s rience.”—The New Yi 
real,-as opposed to her $2.50 everywhere. ~ 


heart 


THE HOUSEMAID 





By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH 


Author of the Tortoiseshell Cat 


York Times. 


SHOW BUSINESS 





APPASSIONATA 





“By FANNIE HURST 


No catholic novel has so her mystic union with the 
intimately ' revealed 
of a modern girl and 


the Church. 


lover from the upper classes 
convention goes 
board, while the one placed 
lower down in the social 
scale makes his genuflexion 
to Mrs. Grundy.”—New 


$2.50 everywhere. 


SAMTER WINSLOW 


upplement, expe- 
orker. 


$2.00 everywhere. 


THREE — 
KINGDOMS 


By STORM JAMESON 
“Tt possesses both magic and 





the | thrill... . As for the theme of 


the book, that must absorb 
all feminists, near-feminists, 
or women only tepidly inter- 
ested in what other women 
are doing.” —Inez Haynes Ir- 
win. gene ree printing, 


FLIGHT 


By WALTER WHITE 
Author of The Fire in the Flint 


Carl Van Vechten writes: “It 








Alfred A. Knopf NEw yorK 730 Fifth Avenue 


PUBLISHER OF THE AMERICAN MERCURY 





is the simple chronicle of a 
beautiful, intelligent, digni- 
fied, ‘self-supporting Negro 
girl. In short, an excellent 


novel.” $2.50 everywhere. 
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first time, at the Clarendon and 
Carte collection of manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library, the Nicholas 
papers preserved among the Egerton 
manuscripts in the British Museum, 
and the innumerable. letters and 
drafts of letters written by Charlies 
II and his councilors which are to 
be found in the Public Record Office. 

Tre New York Times Book Rz- 
view is so valuable, so trustworthy 
and so unique a publication that it 
comes as a shock to read in it a re- 
view of a book of this sort that is 
written by some one whose ae- 


HIGH COUNTRY 


The Rockies, Yesterday and To-day 
no closer than that, for instance, of B e 


the Marx Brothers. 7 


New ‘York. COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 


Ya, as they were in the old 
faq Tining days and as they 
sre now in the day of 
campers and tourists, 
described by one who 
knows and loves them. 
Mr. Cooper also gives 
much good advice as to 
the best methods of motor 
travel and camping. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


Cosmo HAMILTON. 


The “Arcturus” . 
( Continued from Page 1) 


used to stop for water and cocoa- 
nuts, and where, as on. ali islands 
worth bothering with, there is buried 
treasure. 

Another kind of island—perhaps of 
more concern to scientists—was ‘‘Sev- 
enty-four: An Island of Water."’ 


The Man of the 
- Hour 


The Book of the 
Year 





“‘Seventy-four’’ was simply the ‘‘sta- |" 
tion’’ of that number, in the open 
sea, south of Cocos. Here, assum- 


earth's surface, it was an interesting 
Rpeculation to ascertain what inhab- 
ftante it might come to have. This 
Mr. Beebe tried to do by keeping tab 
of the flowing life of air and water 


dividuals of thirty-four species, in- 
clucing four species of plants, all of 


| 
=| For tHe Kinc 


by ALAN DOUGLAS 
Who fights for the King must serve only one master. 
But if there is a lovely girl? And if the King is an enemy? 
A dashing romance in the time of Charlies the Second. 
: Price $2.00 








Ironic! 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Wise! 
—New York Times 


JOHN ERSKINiE’S 


Private Life «=: 
‘Helen « Troy 


— —Boston Transcript 
Rio Bravo Priceless ! 
A Romance —Chitage News 
of the Texas Frontier  Geintifiating ! 
By Edwin L. Sabin —New York Times 
Author of “White Indian,” ete. 
The loves and battles 
' @a lieutenant 
fighting under the 
command of Zachary 


Taylor. 


- $2.00 
— — — — — 


MACRAE SMITH - 
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Bohemia Sends a. Mail-Order Catalogue to Philistia 


CONTACT COLLECTION OF CON- 
TEMPORARY WRITERS. 338 pp. 
Paris: Three Mountains Press. $3. 


S. the perennial centre of 
the literary underworld of 
Engiand and America, has for 


the last few years been the 

avowed Summer capital of the 
exponents of literary revolt. Tradi- 
tionally the setting for la vie de 
Bohéme, without experience of which 
no young writer dare write about 
Life, the little marble-topped tables 
of the two American restaurants, the 
Dome and the Rotonde, afford op- 
portunity for endless discussion of 
the burning questions: What is Art? 
and What is Life? It is, therefore, 
somewhat of a shock to find the 
capitai of Bohemia capitalizing the 
methods of Philistia, as in the pres- 
ent volume. 

The management of the Three 
Mountains Press have had a brilliant 
idea. Regardless of the language 
in which they clothed their purpose, 
it is as though. they had said: 
**Come! Let us do even as the great 
mail-order houses do! Let us get out 
an edition which will bring a con- 
siderable number of the public in 
contact with samples of our writings, 
that, having tasted, they may come 
again and purchase some of our 
books on their own account.’’ 

At any rate, they have selected 
material from the work of twenty 
writers, all, or nearly all, of the 
ultra-modern school, and have now 
put out these samples in a single 
volume. Included in it are writings 
by many persons of whom one has 
never heard, writings by those of 
whom one has heard too much and 
writings by authors whose repute 
lifts: them above the necessity for 
such meretricious expedients, but 
whose inclusion adds greatly to the 
popular appeal of the book as a 
whole. 

In this latter category we find 
May Sinclair, Dorothy Richardson, 





Havelock Ellis and Ford Madox Ford, 
all of whom have contributed works 
of substantia! merit. 

And then the reader comes upon 
the storm troops of the new liter- 
ature: James Joyce, Ezra Pound, a 
Sitwell (Edith), Gertrude Stein and, 
somewhat unexpectedly, Norman 
Douglas: These are names, in most 
cases, known too well to need fur- 
ther publicity, but as they supply 
the link between the bait afforded 
by the serious group of writers and 
the rag-tag and bob-tail who account 
for more than half of the volume, 
the reason for their inclusion in this 
sample catalogue of misprized talent 
ls obvious. 

From a work now in progress by 
the author of ‘‘Ulysses,’’ the editors 
cull a few pages. Just to show that 
Joyce’s literary technique has not 
altered since the oftmentioned tour 
de force, one may be pardoned for 
quoting this single sentence: 


An imposing everybody he al- 
ways indeed looked, constantly the 
same as and equal to himself and 
magnificently well worthy of any 


and all such universalization, 
every time he continually sur- 
veyed f to happy 


rom good start 
finish the truly catholic assem- 
blage gathered together from their 
assbawliveldts and oxgangs unani- 
mously to clapplaud Mr. W. W. 
Semperkelly’s immergreen tourers 
in the problem passion play of the 
milientury, ‘‘A Royal Divorce,”’ 
with ambitions interval band se- 
lections from ‘‘The Bo’ Girl’’ and 
“The Lily’’ on all gala command 
nights from his viceregal booth 
were, a veritable Napoleon the 
Nth, this folksforefather all of the 
time sat having the entirety of his 
house about him, with the invart- 
able broadstretched kerchief cool- 
ing his whole neck, nape and 
shoulderblades and in a wardrobe- 
paneled tuxedo completely thrown 
back from a shirt well entitled to a 
swallowall, on every point far out- 
starching the laundered clawham- 
mers and marbletopped highboys 





of the pit stalls and early amphi- 

theatre. 

In somewhat similar vein, the 
reader will find the selection from 
Gertrude S8Stein’s notorious ‘Two 
Women."’ Miss Stein writes as 
though her typewriter suffered from 
enteric; the reader feels as though 
he were Tantalus climbing some slip- 
pery hill in hell: 

There are often two of them, 
both women. There were two of 
them, two women. There were two 
of them, both women. There were 
two of them. They were both wo- 


they were sisters. They both went 
on living. They were very often 
together when they were living. 
They were very often not together 

when they were living. 

Different, and vastly superior to 
these inanities, are the distinctive 
contributions of Ezra Pound and 
Edith Sitwell. The former’s “A 
Canto’’ is indeed a cadenced narra- 
tive of peculiarly elusive quality, be- 
ginning: 

Sound slender 
—5* tinnula, 
r’ acide: 


Bt —* vei, Domna 

don plus mi cal, 

Negus vezer mon bel pensar 
no val. 


No, on second thought, one had 
better class Norman Douglas’s ‘‘A 
Fragment” with the writers of the 
first group discussed. Rather whim- 
sically, mildly Gecadent, it is con- 
cerned with the consternation of 
Derceto, the virgin fish-goddess of 
Askalon, on discovering that she is 
going to give birth to Semiramis. It 
contains the roguish expression, 
“Satyrs will be satyrs!"’ and some 
amiable’ folly, appropriate to the 
author of ‘‘South Wind.’’ 

Of the eleven writers of the sub- 
merged and misunderstood period 
who here take advantage of these 
distinguished names, not much necd 
or will be said. Their writings af- 





ford, in large part, an explanation 
of why they are not better known. 
Certainly there is much promise 
among them; also undeniably much 
of this promise is on the negative 
side. Stgictly speaking, their work 
does not command attention; never- 
theless, because they fill more. than 
half of this catalogue, they should 
receive some notice. 

There is Djuna Barnes, for in- 
stance, in whose ‘‘A Little Girl Tells 
a Story to a Lady’’—a rather -ob- 
scure but presumably profound doc- 
ument—occurs the following easily 
flowing sentence: ‘‘Nod growing no 
developing no flourishing no wither- 
ing no wilting no death; only you, 
as you wish, only you. * * *” 

Equally intelligible is Mary Butts’s 
“Friendly Garland,’’ in which the 
hervine gazes thrice into a mirror. 
The first time her face was old, the 
second time it was middle-aged, and 
the third time ‘‘I got up and looked 
into the glass again. I looked like a 
child that has been dipped in dew."’ 

Bryher’s ‘‘South’’ is in rather more 

rugged vein, a description of a party 
of English passengers on a freighter 
bound from England to Alexandria 
just after the armistice. It is a 
sketch rather than a narrative, but 
betrays a suggestive vitality: 

Africa was south. On the bridge 
and forward lookouts watched for 
floating mines. The ship hardly 

seemed to move. It seemed as if 
they must sail on for days, sus- 
pended upon this instant between 
old conditions, new conditions, as 
two days are cut apart utterly by 
sleep. If they could not return, 
rebuild, the sea brought peace, the 
promise of adventure. For the 
first time since war they were not 
looking back or looking forward, 
but were contented with the mo- 
ment, the light wind, the water, 
the cleave and sweep of waves. 


Also deserving of friendly notice 
is Wallace Gould’s ‘‘Two Greek 
Heads,’’ although it suggests an in- 





debtedness to E. E. Cummings: 


He, the Cumaean, hag the neck of @ 
young b bull, but the face of an 
oz 

ah, no, the face of a manly but 
gentle Greek, 

the face of a man ‘not too intuitive, 
not too sa; , and not at 

* sensual. 

Five other men have written for 
this volume, but their work, though 
varyingly unsuccessful, is not dis- 
tinctive enough to occasion mention, 
though exception might be made for 
John Herrmann’s amusing yarn. 

Accordingly, with malice prepense, 
this review will conclude with Mina 
Loy’s free verse narrative entitled 
“The Anglo-Mongrels and the Rose,”’ 
which deals somewhat desultorily 
with Esau Penfold and Ova. The 
various sections of this masterpiece 
bear intriguing _ titles. **Psychic 


Larva” and ‘‘Christ’s Regrettable . 


Reticence’’ are among them. Felici- 
tous passages are not rare in this 
inchoate narrative, which covers 
over fifty valuable pages: 


while an African explorer 
how 


explains easily 
he. — catch None if he wished 
“It only needs kindness and a turn 
of the wrist.”’ 

Until the Ruling Bluff 
demanded a hell—full 
of labor 
for half a belly—full 

The Three Mountains Press ex- 
periment will not be, one fears, al- 
together successful in attracting the 
shekels of the Philistines. Neverthe- 
less, may one not confidently look 
forward to the time when authors, 
catching the genuine commercial 
spirit, will band themselves definite- 
ty together in turning out a cata- 
logue of their wares which. shall be 
as complete as that of a Sears-Roe- 
buck or a Butterick and will cost as 
much, instead of the trifling $3 nec- 
essary for the purchase of this pres- 
ent pioneer in the field of making 
authorship an aspect of Big Busi- 
ness? 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
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(ritics and Public A ‘gree in ‘Praising 


THE SILVER STALLION is the culminating tale of the famous’ Poic- 
tesme Cycle. To state that it is a better book than one or another of its 
companions is to deprecate that cycle as a whole. In the complete his- 
tory of medieval Poictesme Mr. Cabell has produced one of the out- 1. BEYOND LIFE: Dizain des Demiurges 
standing works in our literature. It is sufficient to say of THE SILVER 
STALLION that it is representative of a great writer at his mature best. 


SI1VER STALLION 


By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


THE WORKS OF 


James Branch (abell 


IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


pearauces 


3. THE SILVER STALLION: A Comedy of 


2. FIGURES OF EARTH: A Comedy of Ap- 













JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
The greatest living Romanticist 


The Map of 
POICTESME 


the Cabell country, drawn by. Frank C. Papé 


after Philip Borsdale (circa 1679), is available 
in colored reproductions on Italian hand-made 
paper, 19x23 inches,at all bookstores, price $1.00 


And the publishers will be glad to supply you 
with a copy of Hugh Walpole's essay on Mr. 
Cahell, in pamphlet form, if you will address 
them at 7 West 16th Street. 


THIRD LARGE PRINTING «= - 





NEW YORK TIMES 


**Anentertaining fable, organically joined 
to a supple and resourceful prose, a dryly 
wistful vision of life, and a brilliantly 
paradoxical philosophy are united in tag 
SILVER STALLION to form the most per- 
suasive account James Branch Cabell has 
yet given of that pleasantly impossible 
country of Poictesme.”’ 


HARRY SALPETER in” the 
NEW YORK WORLD 


“THE SILVER STALLION is as good as 
jurcen, if nor better. It is written in the 
same gay, fantastic, romantic, joyful man- 
ner. There is in this book gracious and 
witty satire, tongue-in-cheek commen- 
tary, between-the-line winks to the know- 
ing. Yes, sit} THE SILVER STALLION 
is my book.” ; 


HEYWOOD BROUN 
““THE SILVER STALLION is 2 book which I 
hold fine and dear. It is even richer in high 
imaginative invention than yuroEn. This, 
I should say, puts it well above any such 
work done in our time.”* 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
“Distinction and clarity, beauty and sym- 
metry, tenderness and truth and urbanity 
the book displays in full measure."’ 


ISABEL PATERSON in the 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE 
“Te sounds easy; any one can do it—if they 
had the wit-and invention of Mr. Cabell 
to begin with : . . . The quality of Mr. . 
Cabell’s work no longer requires definition, 
acither does it need a recommendation.”’ 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES, $2.50 


Robert M. McBride & (Company, Publishers 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 








Redemption 


DOMNEI: 


. CHIVALRY: Dizain des Reines 
. JURGEN: A Comedy of Justice 
. THE LINE OF LOVE: Dizain des Mari- 


ages 


e 


GALLANTRY: Dizain des Fétes Galantes 
. THE CERTAIN HOUR: Dizain des 


Pottes 


. THE CORDS OF VANITY: A Comedy of 


Shirking 


. FROM THE HIDDEN WAY: Dizain 


des Eci 


. THE RIVET IN GRANDFATHER'S 
NECK: A Comedy of Limitations 


THE EAGLE'S SHADOW: A Comedy of 
Purse-Strings 
. THE CREAM OF THE JEST: A Comedy 
of Evasions 
. STRAWS AND PRAYER BOOKS: 
Dizain des Diversions’ 


Each, Cloth, $2.50 net 


THE HIGH PLACE: A Comedy of Disen- 
hantment ‘ 
















A Comedy of Woman Worship 
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Memoirs of 


ALIDE EDIB 


novelist, cabinet minister 
soldier. Illus. $4.00 
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by Roland Dorgeles 









Treasure Gold! 
Marvelous 
splendors of 
Mayan Yucatan. 


ITY of the 
SACRED WELL 


by T. A. Willard 


civilization st 
intelligent of antiquity. 
$4.00 















A dramatic recital of the child- | 
hood and womanhood of Kemal’s jf 
“right-hand man,” distinguished |] 


and 


Wanderings of 
a woman 
among them. 


by Elinor Mordaunt 


Dancing Girls!. 


love- 


_ in 
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n the MANDARI 


A cultured and —— young 

Frenchman writes a chronicle of 
exotic Se ee in “= ancient 
magical land. 


Narrative of 30 years exploration 
amidst treasures of the Mayan 


Illus. 


























Books and 
Authors 


( Continued from Page 18 ) 


dentally asking his favorable con- 
sideration of their own musical ef- 
forts. Who knows but this may re- 
sult in the discovery of another mu- 
sical genius worthy to rank with the 
giants of Tin-Pan Alley? 
















Stephen Leacock’'s new book, 
*“*Winnowed Wisdom,” which Dodd, 
Mead @& Co. will publish in June, 
contains, according to the advance 
announcement, a “menu’’ for dan- 
delion wine which alone is worth the 
price of the book. We're glad to 
hear it, but you don’t need a menu 
for dandelion wine. All you need is 
a goblet. 


Theodore Dreiser's novel, ‘‘An 
American Tragedy,’’ published by 
Boni & Liveright, which has been 
sold to the Famous Players to be 
made into a motion picture play in 
the Fall, is said to have brought @ 
price unparalleled In motion picture 
history. But what makes the trans- 
action still more noteworthy is the 
stipulation that there shall be no 
change in the filming: D. W. .Grif- 
fith is to direct the picture. 





















Accept, With Our Compliments, 
This Fascinating New Book, 


“AROUND THE WORLD WITH KIPLING” 


An Intimate Biography - - - An Interview with Kipling by Irvin 
- Poe cata Richard Le Gallienne, William 
vee tebe 9 and others ---A —— Index and Readers’ 

































A new popular edition of ‘‘The 
Life of Benvenuto Cellini,’’ trans- 







lated by John Addington Symonds, —53 to Mandalay Edition of the Works of Rudyar d Kipling. ea 
— ————— — — ger ge VEN readers and lovers of Kipling, those who have Much of his life can be found in his books—but much 


known his works for years do not know the man as f it t. For th ho d hi i 
they should.. More romantic than his most vivid pag ot Beek Pe vere ernevies of Wo.wanes 


story—more colorful than his best picture of India—more ae ie Se eS ee ee — 
adventurous than his most hair-raising tale is the story of —— ——— — We ting the ⸗ 
gene ia, for thos¢ who have read him and those who have 
He was born in that strangest of all.strange lands,— a — — tenes pone peg, baw Seen 
India. His first lisped words were Indian words,—his Perens . s 
nurse an Indian ayah. Instead of tales of dragons and This is your opportunity to really meet and know this 
—— —— he learned legends of man-eating tigers, hoat powerful living writer. Here is your chance to under- 
d-and-emerald-clothed Rajahs. His lullabies were stand him, your chance to follow the course of his eyentful 
chee barrack-room ballads of the ““Tommies”. His days life from India to England, to hig home in America and 
have been full of adventure ever ‘since he first saw the around the world. 
Bombay sun in 1865. 


Like Meeting Him Face to Face 


way an abridgment, but is printed 
from the plates of the original $3.50 
edition, which it supersedes, and re- 
tains all the ilugtrations of that 
edition. 

The acting version of Nicolas 
Evreinoff's play, “The Chief 
Thing,’’ now being presented in New 
York by the Theatre Guild, has been 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
It may be had either in the paper 
covers of the Thegtre Guild Library 
or in more perma&nent boards. Mr. 
Evreinoff is a young Moscow play- 




























































wright, one of the creators of the ” 
ee KIPLING. AT HOME. by Rute s Coben LA fans gat A “+e - 
* 8. Co 
in the ‘University of Glaseow and Phos foodie’ Take Ses faa een seers” 
Jnive o! iw im a ol wor! 
— as —— book on ‘‘Evolu- places he visited a and the scenes 2 immortalized b his stories ; - 
ft and a complete Index and Reader’s Guide to the BAND. DALAY oe. 
tion,’’ just published by the Mac- EDITION of the works of RUDYARD MIPLING: 2 Doubleday 
millan Company, is said to be the The whole is beautifully bound in cloth, illustrated with a o” Page & Co. 
man who originated and communi- graphed = the Universal Writer, a facsimile of the ‘auto- gf Dept. AW-25 


vated to the British Admiralty in 


shed title page of “Two Jun; le Books,” —3 trom 2 Garden City, N.Y. 
September, 1914, the idea of ‘paint- * expt capone tins manent ; 
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i's other writer in five — ——— re universal copy of the 

ing ships in strongly contrasting than Rudyard Kipl come. is Doundless. * — page boo 4 
patches for the purpose of decreasing cane tee ae ee of mle and accurate numoan * “Around, the Worl 

their visibility. The idea came to my ae gh wy By With Ki bound in 

him from his observation of the tant departure from tho “lespiag Beasty” ‘pe | o oe re—I 

protective coloration in animals. recited in every pe i AF speaking —— ia 2 Cobb, William Lyon Phel 
the world. _” and others, complete, index 

Ruth Suckow’s name, in case any- Now . ay ——— a new insight jnto this i — —— of Kipling’s sto- 





body should ask you, is pronounced 
Soo-koh, with the accent on the first 
syllable. She is the author of 
“‘Country People’ and ‘’The Odys- 
sey of a Nice Giri,’ both published 
by Alfred A. Knopf. 





MAIL THE COUPON NOW -” cost of packing and 


Around the World With Kipling - 
is free. You pay only twenty-five on Mile CU, suds sins tbeny oe ben hoksehees F 
cents, part of the cost of pack- es . 
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( Continued from Page 18 ) 


to be a race of slaves. That is, after 
all, the real riddle of the Sphynx. 
And it is, perhaps, in these portraits|, 
that we discover the clue. 






























The STAR of the 
ALAMO 


by WILLIS VERNON-COLE 


A thrilling narrative of the 
-. —_ days of Texas. _. 

ction ; Loves* -a smashing 
The Greatest Texas S080" peter of the Wests 
Story Ever Written Women with fire; Texas — 


ers; Pioneer M 














he reigned. In his person, the Man 
attained to Majesty. And even the 
Slave who bied under the lash, was 
a Man. k 

For in Egypt, this present life was 
but an unfulfilled drama. Beyond 
the grave lay a future, if anything, 
more actual] than the present; a fact 
‘}s0 plain from Egyptian records that 
it reduces to the inexplicable fatuity 
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( Continued from Page 17) 


given way to imposing brick and 
stone. The complexion of the tene- 
ment has shown the same organic 
rapprochement to Romao’s aims; in- 
stead of day laborers, his tenants 
become clerks, small brokers, Gov- 
ernment employes, petty aristocrats 
of the “white-collar’’ persuasion. 
Romao,* himself, has gradually 
grown ashamed of his enormous, 
coarsened hands, his uncouth man- 
ners and language, and his service- 
able but undistinguished costume. He 
no longer wishes to do all the mar- 









































“I mean Dorothy y was very un- 
refined at the Foley B 





-hat, white suit, heavy gold 


But I always think that when watch-chain, stick, and launches 
girls are in the nude it is very himself as a capitalist in the stock 
artistic and if you have artistic market. Bertoleza, instead of being 


thoughts you think it is beap- 
tiful and I really would nbt 
laugh jn an artibtic place like 
the Foley Bergere.” 

(Page 119) 


an invaluable asset to the accumu- 
lation of his fortune and a tolerated 
convenience for his more personal 
needs, becomes a serious drawback to 
his contemplated alliance with the 
daughter of his neighbor, the Baron. 
He undertakes to deliver Bertoleza 
back into slavery. ; 

The structure, and the nature of 
the hero, of “A Brazilian Tenement,”’ 
lends the novel a picaresque flavor. 
Azevedo records the career of Romao 
by a series of episodes. The quality 
of existence in Romao’s tenement is 
vividly realized in this fashion. There 
are, indubitably, sociological aspects 
of the panorama, especially in the 





For 217 pages of real humor read.. 


GENTLEMEN 
BLONDES’ 


by ANITA LOO: “Brazilianizing’’ of the Portuguese, 
; y Ss but they are subordinated to the in- 
Mlustrated by Ralph Barton trinsic drama. “A Brazilian Tene- 
ment,’’ the translator assures us, is 

155th thousand “not to be taken.as an accurate pic- 
Everywhere ture of the Brazil of today, for its 
— epoch is that of a generation ago 

_ Bont & Liveright, N.Y and neither slavery nor yellow fever 


now exists.’’ Azevedo’s story is sig- 
nificant because he has mastered the 
difficult art of progressing from the 
specific to the universal. Romao is 
a recognizable individual who is in- 
evitably joined to the destiny of his 
personality, his times and his pe- 
culiar locale, yet he might almost 
stand as a personification of ruthless 
greed for ‘possessions and material 
power. Dozens of lively sub-plots 
contribute to the primitive dash and 
fire of this splendid novel. Harry 
W. Brown has acquitted himself 
nobly in his translation. 


SOUTH SEA PIRATES 
THE VENGEANCE OF HURRI- 
CANE WILLIAMS. By Gordon 
Young. New York: The George 
H. Doran Company. 


Tm character of this book is im- 








Sinclair 
Lewis says: 


“Possibly every one has 
heard of AN AMERICAN 
TRAGEDY by Theodore 
Dreiser. 


plicit in its title. One does not 

have to read a single line of the 
actuab text to know that the story 
is no gentle one of cultivated draw- 
ing rooms, of delicate psychologiz- 
ing and of hyper-civilized urbanity. 
Rather, one would expect to find the 
‘*broad and open spaces’’; one would 
anticipate meeting heroes of the 
“‘rough-and-ready’’ variety, 
brawny men with one hand. on a re- 
volver and the other lifted to sup- 
port the imperiled damsel; one would 








Anyone who hasn't ob- 
viously and definitely lacks 
all conceivable interest in 
literature.” 


An 
American 
Tragedy 


by THEODORE DREISER 


beautiful and very naive, very much 
in love with some lordly male and 


ves in dangerous predica- 
ments. 






waters and the wreck of th> Nep- 


Ing. 
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cerned 





You Can’t Stop tt! 


“THE FOUR main elements in the plot, 





Sinclair Gluck _ 
Insist upon this 
book. $2.00 


DD, @ a 
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look for heroines who were very 


very much in the habit of getting 














3rd large edition And in all this one would mee 
vols. boxed, disappointed. ‘The Vengeance 0 

— $5.09 Hurricane Williams’’ is as lively a 
story as the title implies. From the 

ent Gc Livertgns moment when the curtain rises on 
N, V. Lele Island in the Carolines to the 


moment when it falls ypon ‘sunset 


essen- 
tials without which the tale could 

is con- 
capture of the 
Good Shepherd, a missionary ship 
that is overhauled by pirates who are 
even more murderous than their vo-/. 
cation requires; and. while this oc- 
curs some time before the actual 
story opens, it constitutes one of the 


WINDS cused of participating | in = atrocity 
and are hunted ro 
oe, =. length and breadth of the South 


with crime. On the first occasion he 
even goes so far as to be 
but, in some way that the author 
does not take the trouble to describe 
in detail, he survives even this af- 
fliction, and almost lives to be 
hangéd another day. Moreover, he 
lives to take a dire vengeance upon 
Lania du Beque, the woman who 
was once his wife and who is re- 
sponsible for~the hanging; and at 
the same time he triumphs over his 
old enemy Willerby, and so ends 
with good fortune such as few ex- 
ecuted men have ever achieved.. 
After this summary, it would be 
superfluous to state that the story 
makes up in violence and melodrama 
for what it lacks in plausibility. It 
would be unfair to conclude, how- 
ever, without reporting that the book 
is written somewhat more entertain- 
ingly than the average of its type; 
that it seems to have a firmer grip 
upon its characters and a more pro- 
nounced ability to give reality to 
particular scenes, so that on the 
whole it may be described as a fairly 
interesting tale of the conventional 
hair-raising type. 


OBVIOUS SENTIMENTALITY 


BAGER VINES. By Bonnie Busch. 
« 304 pp. New York: W. J. Watt 
@ Co. $2. 

T first one is inclined to feel 
sorry for a book that makes its 
appearance in the world under 

the handicap of a title like that of 
“Eager Vines”; after even a short 
perusal of the story one realizes that 
one’s sympathy has been misplaced. 
The title of this novel by Bonnie 
Busch is far better than a large part 
of its contents. 
We are informed that ‘‘the story 
has great heart interest—it shows the 
idle, selfish lives of the rich and the 
splendid amount of good they can 
accomplish, if they wish.’’ In par- 
ticular it concerns one Thalia Liv- 
ingston, rich, cultured and sensitive, 
who in the first rush of youth has 
married one of the princes of Wall 
Street. Her husband is cruel, ruth- 
less, vain, selfish—a typical moving- 
picture libertine; he tires of her, of 
course, within a few weeks after 
their marriage, and soon he begins 
to flout his various mistresses in his 
wife’s eyes, confident that she, be- 
cause of her Puritan upbringing, 
will not divorce him. 
ponders for a while upon 

the barren emptiness of her life and 
finally decides to adopt a child. She 
visits an orphan asylum and, in a 
flood of sentimentality, adopts four 
children. This starts some real ac- 
tion; the author works up a certain 
amount of cheap excitement in the 
contrast of the four poor and igno- 
rant children suddenly placed on an 
elegant Long Island estate. The hus- 
band ridicules the children, and 
Thalia turns him out of the house. 
Melodrama comes thicker and faster. 
Thalia discovers her soul mate in a 
rich dilettante who suddenly gives 
up his riotous living through the in- 
fluence of the wholesome atmosphere 
that surrounds her adopted children; 
she has a heartrending struggie with 
her conscience on the divorce ques- 
tion; she obtains her divorce, but is 
unable to get up her nerve to marry 


One of the heroine’s adopted daugh- 
ters takes an exciting trip in ‘an 
airplane and returns engaged to be 
married. There follows a series of 
the conventional 


misunderstandings 
siiatnene love Silene. We tent 


dashes across the continent by train 
and by airplane, in which there are 
heroic and sensational rescues from 
—— &c. It seems hardly necessary 


TRIANGLE IN AFRICA 
THE CRATER. By Robert Gore- 


New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $2. 


frica, which has found much 

favor in recent years in fiction, 

on the stage and the screen, is again 

present.in ‘‘The Crater,’’ a fair-to- 

middling novel by Robert Gore- 
Browne. 

The story is of the conventional 
triangle type with the usual stand- 
ardized ingredients, the plot, as it is 

toward 


| parently knows his Africa, has but 
“ |lightly sketched his setting and has 
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ASTER-NOVELIST of adventure 
and romance, he has in the 
short space of a year or two achieved a 
place as the foremost writer of tales 


of action in America today. His vig- 
orous pen, his bold fancy, his expe- 
rience of men and far places, com- 
bine to take the reader into regions 
of fascinating color and excitement. 


The VENGEANCE 
of HURRICANE 
WILLIAMS 


Just — 
same author 


— of 
the Island 


What a book! What a surprising thing! 
So big, and yet so almost melodramati- 
cally intense.” EDWIN BJORKMAN 


Days of ’49 


“In ‘Days of '49° Mr. Young has written 
not only the epic story of California, but 
without any reservation whatever the 
— book I have read in the last ten years.” 
JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


each $2.00 i 
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at all booksellers 








A New Novel by AMELIE RIVES 
_ Princess Troubetzkoy) 





A refreshing heroine, Celia! 
How a loveless marriage, a se- 
cret stage triumph, social suc- 
cess, a near-elopement—and its 
surprising consequence — shape 
her.mysterious nature is a story - 
that is distinctly different! 


Tx: QUEERNESS 
or CELIA 


By the Author of “The Quick or the Dead,” etc. 
2d Printing $2.00 
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FIRST AID TO TOURISTS 


TRAVEL CHARTS AND Pi 1 og 
— By Frederick L 


publishers of this book must’ 
be acknowledged to have truth 
on their side when they assert 
on its wrapper that it is a new kind 
of guide book, and unlike any here- 
tofore provided for the comfort and 
e of derers abroad. The 
author says in his introduction that 
the more he travels the more he is 
*‘convinced that it is easier to find 
one’s way through Europe than it 
is through a European guide book."’ 
‘And many a harassed and-bewildered 
traveler will agree with him. So he 
has simplified his book and so 
arranged its contents as to make 
them as easy to understand as the 
alphabet and as easy to follow as 
one’s nose. A good many people 
have already found them enjoyable 
and useful in the magazines in which 
they have been published, but this 
is their first appearance in book 
form. 

There are sixteen chapters, each 
dealing with a European city or 
country. Each one is prefaced by 
a sketch map of the locality. Then 
follows a terse description of fifteen 
or twenty pages, written in a genial, 
conversational style but full of sug- 
gestions and information about what 
will be the most interesting things to 
do, of the city. or the country to be 
toured. At its end comes the dis- 
tinctive feature of the book, a dia- 
gram headed ‘‘What I Did and What 
It Cost Me,” with crosswise sections 
for each day to be spent on this 
locality and vertical sections telling 
what to do in the morning, the 
afternoon and evening, where to get 
meals, general remarks and a dis- 
cussion wo costs. This chart makes 

lete survey in a 
glance of ‘the plans for as many days 
as are to be spent in the place. 

General matters, including sug- 

. gestions for easy comprehension of 
foreign money, tipping customs, 
taxis, and all manner of little things 
that the tourist so often wants to 
know, are collected beneath each 
chart. The little book will be in the 
nature of first aid for any tourist 
who carries it with him to Europe 
and will help him in many a diffi- 
culty as well as give him all the in- 
formation he usually gets from 
larger and more complicated guides. 


ROMANS IN BRITAIN 
ROMAN LONDON. By Gordon Home. 
With a Chronology com: 
Edward Foord. PP. 
New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 
E author of this fascinating 
volume shows an unusual com- 
bination of merital powers—the 
critical acumen of the scholar, the 
zest and ability in research of the 
archaeological investigator, and the 
imagination and skill.in the use of 
words of the successful writer. He 
is an archaeologist who has special- 
ized in the Roman occupation of} 








praise in England. One quickly finds. 
in ‘‘Roman London’’ how wide and 
searching has been his investigation 
and how critical has been his study 
of every item, whether new or long 
accepted, that will help toward the 
building. up of some conception of 
the ancient city that was the centre 
of Roman rule in Britain. Every 
now and then he discards some gen- 
erally believed factor of that story, 
but never without careful, and usu- 
ally convincing, presentation of the 
facts and arguments that have led 
him to some other belief. Thus, he 
refutes the generat acceptation of the 
origin of the name of London. He 
finds it to be of purely Celtic deri- 
vation and to have been so ancient 
and so deeply rooted that even the 
Romans could not displace it by the 
official title of Augusta which they 
sought to bestow upon it, and he 
thinks that “the only conclusion to 
which it is possible to arrive is that 
the twin hills the Thames 
formed, at some remote period, the 
possession, and, doubtiess, 
stronghold of a person or family 
bearing the name of Londinos."’ 

Mr. Home makes a very -interest- 
ing outline picture of what London 
and its surroundings were probably 
like when Caesar invaded 
and of how they developed during 
the century that followed and ended 
with the conquest by Claudius. There 
is a popular impression that the fol- 
lowers of Queen Boudicca—who used 
to be called Boadicea—were barba- 
rians with painted bodies and savage 
instincts belonging tu the old Stone 
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Age of civilization. But Mr. Home 
rather shatters that belief and he 
shows that if the warrior-queen’s 
followers were somewhat ferocious 
they were no worse than had been 
some of the Roman officers and 
soldiers whose conduct had caused 
the revolt. 

Picturing the development of Lon- 
don during the later years, from the 
quelling of the revolt of the Britons 

in 60 A. D., to the last vestige of. 
—— influence, in · the middle of 
the fifth century, Mr. Home con- 
stantly, as he does also in the ear- 
lier period; links developments in 
Engiand with such events in Rome 
and elsewhere in the Roman Em- 
pire as had influence upon them. 
As he tells it, the story of London 
during those five centuries is a 
vivid, colorful tale. His pen puts 
vitality, human interest, human feel- 
ing, into that long-ago life and 
makes the people who lived it near 
akin to our neighbors of today, and 
even to ourselves. He tells about 
the road system of which Londinium 
was the centre, about the city’s de- 
fenses, public life, streets, shops, 
homes, temples, amusements, public 
baths, religion, private life and oth- 
er matters that gave it distinctive 
character. He thinks that in the 
middle of the fourth century it prob- 
ably had as many as 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, while in wealth, influence and 
commercial importance its growth 
had then been steady for three hun- 
dred years. 


THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 


= STORY OF AN EBPOCH-MAE- 
NG — — By Maud 
Forewords 


and Edward 5 
New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $2.50. 
title of this book makes an 
imposing claim-for the influence 
of the Consumers’ ge ms 
whose story it tells. But 
Nathan, who has been, from —* 
birth of the league, one of its most 
important workers, shows that her 
title is justified. That justification 
affords the most forceful of reasons 
why the volume should have wide 
reading. For the story of what the 
Consumers’ League has accomplished 
and of the methods by which it has 
achieved its amazing results proves 
the importance and the potential 
power in social and industrial affairs 
of that meek, long-suffering and 
always complaining person, the Ulti- 
mate, Consumer. In a chapter in the 


by beginning and in another toward the 


end of her history Mrs. Nathan con- 
trasts the conditions in commercial 
life in New York City thirty-five 
years ago, when the league was just 
coming into being, with those of to- 
day. For those whose memories do 
not reach back so far or need to be 
jogged or whose knowledge does not 
compass the facts in the case, the 
compared pictures will be startling. 
But Mrs. Nathan does not claim for 
the Consumers’ League ali the credit 
for the marvelous change which has 
been brought about. 


ge Nagy Fin Magy Bogor ea 


fo Because of 
this, I feel fied in calling it 
an epoch- ng movement. 

Mrs. Nathan tells very well indeed 
the story of the birth and growth of 
the movement in this country, the 
methods that were used, the gradual 
response. ofthe public to the league's 
purposes and the slow but sure win- 
ning over of manufacturers and mer- 
chants to the standard it wished 
them to recognize. There is a chap- 
ter also on the establishment of simi- 
lar organizations in several Euro- 
pean countries. The narrative is al- 
ways interesting, for the author feels 
deeply on her subject, knows the 
value of illustrative anecdote and is 
quick to appreciate a dramatic situ- 


the | ation. While the body of the book 


contains all the facts that the ordi- 
mary reader needs for adequate un- 
derstanding of the movement, those 
who want more copious detail will 
find it in the appendices, which fill 


Britain | 2!most half the volume and contain 


ter concerning national, State, for- 
eign and international organizations. 

Indicative of the vitality of the 
league's central idea is the fact that 
both the author and one of her in- 
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and whose intellectu: 


and inward pain. 


TRANSLATED BY ELEANOR AND VAN WYCK BROOKS 


. The story of Liszt the Man—not merely the Don Juan 
who filled all Europe with the noise of his passions but 
rather one whose hei — of enthusiasm, whose love of life 

generosity found their expression in 
every contact with the world. Artist, lover, mystic—a 
riddle and a genius, his life was one of outward glamour 
Once again has a French writer given us 
a new-fashioned biography, which promises to re 
America the amazing success it has already made in *88 


FRANZ 
LISZT 


(L’Homme d’Amour) 
By GUY DE POURTALES 
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THE AMERICAN ir 
BALLET 
By TED SHAWN | 


With Introduction by 
HAVELOCK ELLIS 
The first book on the dance that has been 
2 dancer for the 


mptuous volume illustrated with 
tographs and sketches. $7.50 
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A. CONAN — 


a powerful novel of that borderland of human 
knowledge and experience which fades away into 


THE LAND OF MIST 


T is written with that vivid force and sense of drama which . 
has given Sir Arthur Conan Doyle his great hold over the 
public, and is certainly one of the finest stories he has yet pro- 
duced. By the creator of — —“ and “The Lost 


$2.00 


























gold is at stake. 


by A. M. 
Williamson 


























of romance—Monte Carlo. 
_ The green-topped tables, the 
brilliant jewels, the reaching 
hands —these form the 
setting for a group of swift 
human dramas, sharp adven- 
tures in which more than 


$2.00 








Black Incense | The Crater 
HORT stories of that glam- HIS is that rare adventure 
orous capital of the region novel which is both un- 


conventional and dramatic, a 
tale new to fiction and per- 
fectly written beside. Its 
locale is the interior of Africa, 
its characters two men and 
a girl in a strange situation. 
Here is a new experience for 
the reader of good fiction. 


by Robert sas 
Gore-Brown 
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JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
gives thanks for it. 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
hugs it to his tenderest rib. 


DAVID GARNETT 
is absorbed by it 


CARL VAN VECHTEN 
predicts havoc from it. 


ELINOR WYLIE 

ts enchanted by it. 
ISABEL PATERSON 
is enlivened by it. 
FANNY BUTCHER 


cannot forget it. 


LLEWELLYN JONES 
sees the devil in it. 


HEYWOOD -BROUN 
recommends it highly. 


THE PRESS OF ENGLAND 
enthuses over it. 


TH!’z PRESS OF AMERICA 
unanimously acclaims it. 


THE BOOK-OF-THE- 
MONTH CLUB* 
votes it the best current novel. 


THE VIKING PRESS 
publishes ti at $2.00. 


LOLLY 
WILLOWES 


er THE LOVING HUNTSMAN 
by Sylvia Townsend Warner 
Fifth Printing. At all bookstores. 


*The 7 ryt 408, 
Henry Seidel ‘Canby, William Allen 
White, Dorothy Canfield, Christopher 
Morley and Heywood Broun. 
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‘succumbs to the blandishments of 











$1.75 at all Booksellers - 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Publishers, Boston 
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~ &. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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failed to create the details necessary 
to make the atmosphere convincing. 
Nor is the plot sufficiently inter- 
woven with locality so that it could 
exist only in its own setting—Cen- 
tral Africa, with its tony, its 


Latest Works of Fiction 


‘prophet Daniel. Mrs. Pickard tells 
the age-old story in a simple, almost 
immature fashion. Many of the 
chapters end on a religious platitude 
which is intended to point a moral 
although it may not adorn the tale. 
The book, however, is a logical com- 





heat and fever and its strange exotic 
beauty. The story could easily be 
changed to New York or London or 
a midwestern town without any in- 
tegral loss. 

Moreover, the book is loosely knit 
and lacks sufficient minor incidents 
to lead up to the larger climaxes. 
The characters, too, are molded 
after well-defined patterns and are 
presented in a wholly external, jour- 
nalistic fashi g surface 
rather than inner reality. At no 
moment does the reader feel that 





di for collateral reading in Old 
Testament history and will doubtless 
find a place -in many Sunday school 
libraries. 

In fiction, the favorite wife of King 
Nebuchadnezzar apparently changes 
her name and her characteristics ac- 
cording to each new writer’s fancy. 
In this particular case, she is one 
Amuhia, daughter of Astiages, King 
of Media, who has been added as a 
seal to her father’s allegiance to the 
ruler of Babylon. 

Amuhia is a most exacting person 
in her requirements as to what con- 





they are motivated by some power- 
ful, compelling fate entirely beyond 
their control or understanding. 

In spite of the stock situations and 
characters, however, the author has| 
managed to create a certain amount | 
of suspense, and as long as it st | 
tends to the business in hand the 
book is, in spite of its obvious short- , 
comings, a readatle and interesting | 
adventure romance after its kind. 
The story, which is related to the | 
author by one Ross on board a} 
steamer bound from Africa to Eu- 
rope, concerns the Sinclairs, Archie 
and Norah, and their adventure in 
post-war Africa. where they fled be- 
cause Norah preferred Central Africa 
to existence in Edinburgh as the wife 
of a member of the Scottish bar. 
“If,.’". she said, ‘‘I can't be in Lon- 
don, I'd rather be in Jericho or 
Tierra del Fuego than in a tisted 
provincial town.” 

More particularly it is the oft-re- 
peated tale of the bored wife who 


} 


the handsome stranger. One night, 
two years after their arrival in Af- 
rica, the excessive boredom of their 
solitary existence palls more than 
usually on Norah's overwrought | 
nerves and she flares up at Archie's! 
placid acceptance of existing condi- ! 
tions. 

The next morning Norah finds a | 
note from Archie stating that he has 
started for Elizabethville on cattle 
business. If instead of holding his 
tongue, Archie had told her that he 
was going to Elizabethville to sell 
his heifers so that he could take her 
back to England, there would have 
been no story to tell. Instead, he 
left only his brief note and Norah 
ran off with Dick Ward, whom she 
had met during the war and who ar- 
rived on the scene the very day that 
Archie left. ' 
It follows that the lake steamer, 
carrying the eloping couple to civil- 
ization breaks down; they are left 
stranded on the shore with little food 








come upon Archie, returning from a 
hunting trip, unaware that Norah | 
has left him in spite of the fact that, ! 
previously, she had sent him a letter 
telling him of her decision. Subse- 
quent events relate Norah's decision 
to return to Archie; Ward's death 
at Archie’s hands; the return to 
Abercorn, where Archie sends a con- 
fession to the D. C.; Norah's theft 
of the confession from the D. O.'s 
desk and finally her ‘‘inspired’’ lie 
where she convinces Archie that he 
shot Ward in self-defense. 


KING NEBUCHADNEZZAR 


IN THE PALACE OF AMUHGIA. By 
Florence Willingham Pickard. 219 
pp. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $2. 

N the preface to her latest novel, 

1 **In the Palace of Amuhia. Flor- 
ence Willingham Pickard throws 

an interesting sidelight on how 

closely this book missed publication. 

It seems that. in 1918, Mrs. Pickard, 

who was then living at Mercer Uni- 

versity, where her husband was 

President, sent the manuscript by 

her daughter, Mrs. 1. B. Harrison, 

to New York to be re-typewritten. 

She, thinking it would be safer to 

bring the book to her mother rather 

than send it. packed it in her suit- 
case and took the boat to Macon via 

Savannah. This boat, the City of 

Athens, was rammed by a French 


Therefore, Amuhia, 


and no ammunition, and then they; many and play the deuce with the 


stitutes a husband. She wants 

a brave man, one that could lead 
a great army to battle and who 
would not fear flying arrows 
though often hit * * * gentle 
and tender. treating his wife as an 
equal, not as his inferior. She 
must be her hushand’s only love, 
for she only asks of him what he 
demands of her. * * * What 
Amuhia desires in her lord is a 
man who can control himself e- 
fore he commands others, noble 
and great in soul, so unselfish that 
he never thinks of self save to 
make himself a better man; so 
loyal to his kingdom that he would 
lay down his life for the good of 
his. people, so true to his marriage 
vows that nothing could entice him 
to be false to the wife of his 
bosom; a man who, though la- 
borious to the task, ever seeks to 
uplift and bless his nation. * * * 
He must eschew baseness, for 
Amuhia can love only that man 
whose soul is filled with_that_ 
which is good and noble. 


With such drastic demands made 


| upon his connubial standard, Nebu- 


| chadnezzar, who was sometimes less 
; than a man and once, at least, more 
| than a beast, falls short of the mark. 
though _always 
the loyal and faithful wife, does not 
love her royal mate; but finds all 
the perfections she craves in Daniel. 
He, being vowed to God, looks upon 
no woman with the eyes of desire. 





The New Book by the 
Author of 


“ARIEL” 


The World of Musion 
By ANDRE MAUROIS 








MAPE 


Once again has Maurois written biography that is touched with 
the magic of romance. Here are three charming and unique 
studies—of Goethe in the throes of his youthful romance, of 
Sarah Siddons, the great English actress, and of a curious 
episode in which Balzac is involved. All harmonized to show 
how art affects the life of its creator, its interpreter, its reader. 


$2.50 This is an Appleton book 








By the 
Author of 


“Madame Claire” 
AFTER 
NOON 


By SUSAN ERTZ 











HERE AND 
BEYOND 


Six of the most recent stories 
of America’s foremédst nov- 
elist, in one volume. “Fine- 
ly fashioned tales... . there 
is at leasg one among the 
half dozen as notable as 
anything she has done.”— 
New York Times. Decora- 
tive end papers. $2.50 


Revealing the same qualities 
that made its predecessor, 
“Madame Claire,” so de- 
lightful, small wonder is it 
that “‘After Noon” has won 
instant favor and is a best 
seller a!l over America. “A 
fine novel.”——N. Y. Sun. 


$2.00 
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Worship of Nature 
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necessary that such gods and god- 
desses must not be 
drink.”’ 


ficing to the sun never brought wine 
to the altars—lest Helios the benefi- 
cent should take a cup or so too 


world when he started his team in 
the morning. Only sober sacrifices 
| of honey and milk were offered at 


Aesculapius and Memory. 
Th3 same phenomenon — in 

Nature has induced similar fancies 

among nations absolutely different 

one from the other as to place, 

guage and past 

demigod who ascends to heaven on a 


mvths of more than one American 
nation, while on the upper Zambesi 


sky god called Niambe who found 
mankind so thoroughly depraved that 


spider’s web. This * widespread 
notion of the hopel of 
early men includes the legend of the 
fiood which the Jews found among 
the Babylonians and incorporated 
with their own primitive lore. 

Of late we have evidence that pho- 
tographs of half-caste blacks, taken 
in the nude for the Government 
to illustrate studies in anthropology, 
were used as documents in a lawsuit 
to establish moral turpitude on the 
part of the scientist who had them 
made. Sir James Frazer cites a 
fashion that starts the case for 
clothes or no clothes which perhaps 
Carlyle would have enjoyed. The 
Jaluo, a tribe inhabiting the vicinity 
of Lake Victoria Nyanza, considers 
the »earing of clothes immoral, per- 








man-of-war in a fog, went down. 
and Mrs. 
few saved. The manuscript, of 
which this was the only copy. went 
to the bottom of the ocean. Several 
years later. however. a rough draft 
of the story was discovered in a 
packing case of books, 
the present version was re-compiled. 

“In the Palace of Amuhia"™ 


has already tempted many a writer: 
‘that 





Harrison was among the | 


und from itt! 


deals ; 
with that picturesque subject whichifathers so profoundly by their airy 


of Nebuchadnezzar and the; 


haps reasoning after the Doukhobor 
method. Though the mornings and 
evenings are cold in their hilly land 
they go stark naked. Those who re- 
turn from visits to other tribes where 
clothes are the fashion are sternly 
lordered to discard such vulgar 
shams. They maintain that clothes 
are indecent. The earty Quaker en- 
thusiasts who shocked our Colonial 








garb must have reasoned it out 
along the same lines. 


the ‘‘sober altars’’ of the Sun and | 


lan- 
Thus the hero orf} 
ladder of cobweb is found in the} 


among the African Barotse there is a} 


he returned to heaven by way of af 
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JAZL 


WHITEMAN 


What ShallWeDo 
About Jazz? 


Are the saxophonic 
jangling strains of Jazz | 
destroying — 
taste for good musie 

Is Jazz outlaw music? 

Shall Jazz be stamped 
out as a thing musically 
undesirable? 

“No,” says Whiteman. 
“Jazz is wholesome.” 

“Jazz is a permanent 
and powerful musical 
force.’”’. 


“Jazz is America’s 
first serious contribution 
to world music.” 


Ask Your Bookseller 


For “Jazz” 
Illustrated, $3.00 


J. H. SEARS & CO., Inc. 
40 W. 87th St. New York 


“CULTURE?” | = 


and “A LIBERAL EDUCATION” 








N The Arts for May is an article 
Charlies Downing Lay on 
“Science and Art,’’ which con- 
signs all scientists to the outer 
darkness of Philistia. The scien- 
tist; it seems, is utterly incapable of 
appreciating art. In the words of 


hat 
knows of his own body. 


This, to be sure, explains many 
things, but it fails to tell us who is 
to decide who .are the artists. Is 
any one privileged to bang upon 
dishpans and demand that the re- 
sulting sound be accepted as music? 
And may any person who chooses to 
do so smear paint upon canvas and 
insist that it is art? If that is what 
Mr. Lay means, he contradicts him- 
self in another paragraph, where he 
says: 


pleases; ———— 
through the eye a message which 
tells us no less surely than the 
shoulder. that’ there ie person 
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_j|roughs, Jacques Mauny, 


_~ there, and last of 

Sa us know that at it | is ont 

nou. ths Wiliien ita alae or 
the painting of distorted landscapes 
and human figures can hardly. be 
said to send ‘‘a thrill of joy surging 
through us,” unless by ‘‘us’’ Mr. 
Lay means those who share his 
views on art. In that case one 
might as well go back to the old 
formula, “‘If you like that sort of 
thing, it’s just the sort of thing 
you'd like.’’ 
Other articles in this number of 
“A Trans-Atlantic 
Chronicle,”’ by Virgil Barker; ‘‘Rob- 
ert Laurent,” by Helen Appleton 
“Jean Duvet,’’ by William M. 
Ivins Jr.; ‘“‘The Paris Independents 
and Other Notes,” by Jacques 
Mauny; ‘“‘The Art of the Films,” by 
Quinn Martin; ‘‘Fhe Dancing of 
Angna Enters,"’ by Louis Kalonyme; 
“‘New York Exhibitions," by L. G.; 
“Berlin Notes,” by C. Adolph Glass- 
gold, and book reviews by Alan Bur- 
Harold 
Sterner and L. G. 


— 


Beginning with the May issue, the 





(Ket. 1869) 


Current Magazines 


an article on ‘‘Ship Models in the 
Collection of Colonel Henry H. 
Rogers,’’ by Henry B. Culver, Sec- 
retary and one of the founders of 
the Ship Model Society in New 
York. The article is. profusely Iil- 
lustrated with photographs of au- 
thentic scale models of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. In 
addition to several full-page color 
plates and the usual sales records 
and- critical comments, this issue 
contains ‘‘Nebot and Boitard; Notes 
on Two Early Topographical Paint- 
ers,” by C. H. Collins Baker; 
‘‘Treasure Chests,"" by Major C. T. 
P. Bailey; ‘“‘Carved Nuts and Fruit 
Stones,’’ by Mrs. F. Nevill Jackson, 
and Early American Silver Shown at 
the National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D. C.,"" by C. L. Avery. 
William Farquhar Payson is now 


The Connoisseur. 


, McClure’s has changed hands 
again. It is now published by Inter- 
national Publications, Inc., and ed- 
ited by Arthur McKeogh. The June 
issue opens with an editorial, ‘‘I Am 
Old and I Am Young,’ sketching the 
history of the old McClure’s and out- 

hning pene policy of the new. That 
Policy is suggested, too, in the mag- 

azine’s subtitle, ‘‘The Magazine of 
Romance." A ‘‘prelude’’ by Booth 
Tarkington entitled ‘“The First Story 
Ever Toild’’ tells how romance came 
into the world and why it has sur- 
vived. Man, according to Mr. Tark- 
ington, 

can get along without history, and 

.in his lower stages usually does 

get along without it; he can get 

along with very little or very 

——— religion, or even no religion, 

and with no science; but he cannot 


think about himself. 


The fiction in this issue includes 
the opening instalment of a serial, 
*‘Summer Bachelors,’’ by the mys- 
terious Warner Fabian; two long 


and ‘Little Old Mother,’’ by Mildred 
Cram, and short stories by Rayner 
Seelig, Helen Bishop, Arthur String- 
er, Helen Ormsbee, Ben Hecht, Jo- 
sephine Bentham, Cari Clausen, Ed- 
ward J. Doherty, Octavus Roy Co- 
hen, Grace Perkins, Achmed Abdul- 
lah and Katherine Brush. The fea- 
tures are ‘‘That McClure Giril,’’ by 
John Held Jr.; ‘“The Love Doctors,"’ 

; **When 


Harry 
W. Haenigsen, and ‘This Is Sta- 
tion R-O-X-Y,"" by 8. L. Rothafel 
(‘‘Roxy”’). There is also the an- 
nouncement of a $25,000 prize novel 


poration and Cosmopolitan Produc- 
tions. Any writer who has not had 
more than three novels published in 
book form is eligible to compete for 
the prize. The contest opens June 
1, 1926, and closes Jan. 1, 1927. 
Further particulars of the contest 
may be had by writing to the Ed- 
itors, McClure’s Prize Novel Contest, 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York 
City. 


— 


In his department, ‘‘The Listen- 
er’s Point of View,’’ in Radio Broad- 
cast for June, John Wallace dis- 
cusses the question ‘‘Why It Is Diffi- 
cult to be Funny Over the Radio.” 


Op-| He suggests as one reason that 


the radia audience differs from 
the theatre audience in that it is 
“crowd.’' It presents no 


perhaps much the same reason 
that we don’t laugh out loud at a 
funny paper we are reading in the 
street car. The contagion that 
sweeps a laugh through a vaude- 
ville house is denied the listener-in. 


editor of the American portion of|, 


The Best Spring Novels 


JOHN MASEFIELD’S NEW NOVEL 


Odtaa 


A tale of stirring adventure by 
John Masefield 


“A thriller . . . in fine English prose.” —New York Times * 
“Has qualities which should make it of the books eeason 
the year.”—N. Y. Evening Post up — — 





ROBERT HERRICK’S_NEW NOVEL 


Chimes 


A story by 
Robert Herrick 


“The author's interest is in the whole world: and, er ane alg yg 
which he is "acquainted is academic, that ie minor and accidental . 
as Mr. Herrick 


theatre . 
stability to American literature.” —New York T: 


EDEN PHILLPOTT’S NEW NOVEL 


George 
Westover 


The portrait of a gentleman by 
Eden Phillpotts 


“Brings to mind cherished friends like Colonel Newcome.”*—Outlooh 
“A novel reminiscent of Jane Austen.” —Memphis Commercial Appeal 
“No other tiving novelist could give us such a full-length portrait.” 


“Has and the hi and charm of hi 
an appeal — Naw York Times inherent humor e rf 4 3 
at 
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Jesus Christ 


Was His Father God or Man? 


— — — 


Fundamentalists and Modernists are as far 
apart as the two poles on this vital point of Chris- 
tianity, which is treated in a unique manner in 


— — — 


The Virgin Birth 


By 
Martin J. — S.J. 


At all Bookstores . . ‘ 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS, Publishers 


$2.00 
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BLACK HAITI 


A biography of Africa’s eldest daughter 
by 
BLAIR NILES 


“A wholly extraordinary book.”—Bookman 


- “Brilliant chapters on Haiti’s almost incred- 
ible rulers; in which Mrs. Niles’ distinctive 
narrative method shows up magnificently.” 

—Will Cuppy in The Herald Tribune 
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By Samuel C. Hildreth 
and James R. Crowell 


The Sporting Man’s Book 
of American Thoroughbred] 
Racing from the Inside 


The story of big stakes, 
famous winners, noted turfmen, 
told from both the paddocks and 
the racing stand. It will give 
‘any sportsman a better idea of 
what makes a good race horse, 
what ‘produces stamina, speed 
and courage. 

“Mr. Hildreth is the man who 
has never lost a match race. Here 
is something the sportsman will 
go wild about.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 

40 ILLUSTRATIONS 
$4.00 At All Bookstores. 
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SCARABAEUS 


Poems 
by 
Elizabeth Shaw Montgomery 
“She has a clarity of tone in the 
that is vibrant ‘with a 
mingling spirit of rapture and 
irony. She stands at the thres- 
hold of an important career.” 

—Boston Transcript 
“I read the first poem, ‘Scarlet 
Runner,’ the title poem of the 

book, and I am won.” 
} —New York Tribune 
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troducers see a future of possibili- 
ties opening before it even greater 
than the results it has already 
achieved. Mrs. Nathan envisages its 
development as bringing to bear in 
the solving of industrial problems the 
power of the public by the organiza- 
tion of consumers and the throwing 
of their influence on the side of right 
and justice. If it continues to carry 
on its distinctive work of quickening 
the individual conscience and devel- 
oping the group conscience she feels 
sure that its potential power will 
have no limit. Edward A. Filene, in 
his foreword, points out what a great 
work awaits the Consumers’ League 
if it will “‘now set itself to eliminate 
the wastes in production and distri- 
bution of our modern business sys- 
tem,’’ and so help to make that sys- 
tem “an instrument of social prog- 


THE THRIFTY CITIZEN 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE: 
H WIN IT. By Harvey 
A. B ett. 222 pp. New. York: 


D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


SOODLY sized library could 
be made out of the ‘‘how-to” 
books that have swarmed from 

printing presses during the last few 
years—books that have told: the 
reader with all the. eloquent con- 
vincingness of the good salesman 
how he could all but perfect himself 
in mind, or memory, or person, or 
dress, or social usage, or golf, or 
many another factor of a successful 
and happy existence. But Mr. Blod- 
gett is quite sure that his is the 
first volume to instruct a waiting 
audience in how to achieve financial 
independence, the first to lay down 
simple principles for the gaining of 
something that everybody “wants. 
He maintains that the steps on the 
road that leads to financial success 
are simple and that théy follow one 
another in logical sequence. He 
drafts such a set of principles at the 
beginning of his book and then de- 
velops each one in a separate chap- 
ter, arranging them so that each 
follows its predecessor logically and 
leads up to. its successor. Here are 
his principles, in the order in which 
he places them: 

Decide to become .independent. 
Learn to think straight and: plan. 
Master the art of saving. Master 
the art ‘of spending. Guard 
against -waste. Cultivate the 
habit of industry. Go into debt 
wisely. Establish a connection 
with a good bank. Use saved 
capital for profit. Conserve capi- 
tal after acquiring it. 

Each one of these principles fs 
1reated in a separate chapter, with 
argument, advice and suggestions set 
forth in pithy, concise, short sen- 
tences and couched in language that 
carries the urge of conviction. If 
Mr. Blodgett had suffered utmost 
misery for lack of such advice as he 
gives he could not voice it now with 
greater earnestness and deeper de- 
sire to convince than are manifest 
throughout his book. He does not 
claim originality for his ten funda- 
mental principles, saying that Ben- 
jamin Franklin touched upon most 
of them in his writings on thrift and 

that since his time millions of peo- 
ple have applied them, wholly or in 
part. But he believes that never 
before have they been brought to- 
gether into a complete formula for 
the achieving of financial success, 
each step in its proper sequence and 
the whole developed into a succinct 
body of advice. 


HERTHA AYRTON 
HERTHA AYRTON, 1854-1923. A 
Memoir. By Evelyn 8 


scientific research and inven- 
— tion, “Hertha Ayrton seems to 
have fallen. somewhat short of her 
possible achievements because her 
many interests in life led to the dis- 
sipation of her energies. Neverthe- 
less, she won renown in several 
ways, While she was still in her 
twenties, in those later Victorian 
days which still looked askance on 
women who did unusugl things, she 
invented a line-divider of.such value 
that she-was invited by learned so- 
cieties to read papers about it. Her 
success led her to decide upon a 
scientific career, toward which all 
her desires had been tending, and 
later on she became an authority on 
the electric arc, carried on many 
—— into electric phenom- 

and — other honors re- 


| ——— with notable gifts for 





poet one. the Royal Society's 


jdomestic, 


Brief Reviews 


gold medals—the first ever granted to 
@ woman—for original research. 

The story of her life is told by 
Evelyn Sharp in interesting style, 
with much engaging detail about the 
friendships and surroundings of her 
young womanhood during the dec- 
ades of the ’70s and ’80s, when the 
Victorian Age was in its finest 
autumnal! splendor and Mrs. Ayrton, 
before and after her marriage, num- 
bered among her friends many of its 
most brilliant men and women. 
Among them were George Eliot and 
J. H. Lewes, and it was generally 
believed that young Miss Marks, as 
she was then, had more or less served 
the novelist as a model for her char- 
acter of Mirah in “Daniel Deronda."’ 
The Bellocs were also among her 
friends, and Miss Sharp quotes a 
poem written by Hilaire Belloc, then 
at the age of seven years, which 
Miss Marks had copied and preserved 
among her papers.. .In the middle 
‘80s the budding young scientist 
married Professor W. E. Ayrton, un- 
der whom she was carrying on her 
scientific studies; and thereafter 
social, motherhood and 
humanitarian duties interfered some- 
what With her scientific purposes: 
and ambitions. But in the early 
years of this century she made some 
investigations in the subject of sand 
Tipples that led to new honors and 
much scientific attention from the 
Royal Society and the British Asso- 
ciation. During the war she invented 
the “Ayrton fan” which was used 
at the front and saved many Soldiers 
from gas-poisoning. 

Mrs. Ayrton’s achievements and 
personality make her well worthy of 
this biography, which Miss Sharp has 
written with admirable detachment 
notwithstanding her long friendship 
with its subject. No small part of 
its interest comes from the contrasts 
implicit between the accounts of Mrs. 
Ayrton’s earliest achievements and 
surroundings, when the ideas of the 
‘Victorian Age concerning women 
ruled both society and science, and 
those of her later years in the free- 
dom of the twentieth century. 


POPULATION PROBLEMS 

POPULATION PROBLEMS IN THE 
UNITED STATES — CAN- 
ADA. Edited by Louis I. Dublin. 
The fifth publication of ‘the Pol- 
lak Foundation for Boonomic 
search. 318 pp. ‘Beoten: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $4. 


ROFESSORS of economics, 

statisticians, Government offi- 

cials, directors of food and of 
labor, geologists, anthropologists all 
lift their voices in this book to dis- 
cuss how we are to feed, clothe and 
house our multiplying millions, The 
nineteen resultant papers of this 
Symposium give their findings. Their 
views do not always dovetail exactly, 
but they do agree on many salient 
points. Some of them offer reme- 
dies, others just generalize, none is 
influenced by sentiment. 

A professor of sociology of the 
University of Iowa inserts a table 
showing that the first American 
census, that of 1610, totaled but 210 
souls, scattered in a narrow fringe 
along the Atlantic seaboard. By way 
of contrast, another contributor is of 
the opinion that there be those living 
today who may yet see a populous 
United States of 250,000,000 people. 
And the laboratory doctors, by their 
recent discoveries, are prolonging 
life, it may be too efficiently. 


several factors to offset this pro- 
lixity. Chief among them are birth 
control, the new restrictive immigra- 
tion law, the sterility of the negro 
and the high rate of infant mortality 
where the mother is a business wo- 
man. College graduates, banker's 
and broker’s wives are having few 
children, was brought out by the in- 
vestigation. It is the foreign born, 
the country folk who are our busiest 
reproducers, declare all the experts 
in chorus. 

But the note of warning is ded 











Through theMoon Door 


- By Dorothy Graham 


— peg tess GRAHAM writes a book so enchanting’ 
so delightful that it will transport the reader a million 
miles from his humdrum daily life. This American bride 
goes house hunting in Peking. She sets up her household deep 
in the native quarter. This is the House with the Moon 
Door. Just the mere performance day by day of her domestic 
duties brings to her romance, often high adventure. 


As Dorothy Graham relates her experiences, you shudder 
’ with her, you laugh with her, but above all you are tremen- 
dously intrigued by her engaging narrative. These are the 
adventures that you and I would have if we but could, so 
alluring does the author make her i in this 
mysterious and forbidden land. China has never been 
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Still it would seem that there are |- 


sit in his studio. A bomb. 
rélled gently in through 
the open window. It ex- 


ploded into a forty page 
letter, threatening ven- 


his excellency COUNT BRUGA. 


Shortly afterward Mr. Hecht barely 

escaped electrocution as a mesmeric 
: wave, radiated from the soulful per: 
sonality of Mme. Williger, hissed a warning of 
mystical extinction. The climax came when-a promi- 
nent young society matron phoned him that —. 
Infuriated aesthetes, magicians, mystics, policemen, 
and debptantes are heatedly discussing 


OUNT BRU 


by Ben Hecht 


while thousands of readers are having —* time of 
their lives. The third edition is dwindling. Get 
your copy now. $2.00 


Boni & Liveright, 61 W. 48th St, N. Y. 
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none the less of the dangers of over- 
crowding. Food production, we read 
on the peasimistic pages of this vol- 
ume, cannot forever — pace with 
human reprod 

It is a Canadian statistician who 
offers the silver lining. The Domin- 
ion has not been worked dry. She 
has large tracts of virginal wilder- 
ness left and is encouraging immi- 
gration, particularly wanting farm- 
ers and domestic servants. Happily 
in our own case no labor shortage 
has yet been discerned because of the 
new law affecting alien entry. And 
the good old American strain is not 
deteriorating either, mentally or 
physically, from the polyglot blend- 
ing to which it has been subjected. 
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DECLINE 
OF THE 
WEST 


by 
OSWALD SPENGLER 





“As important forthe 
scientist, the states- 
man, the moralist, or 
the man in the street 
as it is for the his- 
torian, for destiny 
holds us all.” 

—N. Y. Times. 
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to establish a 


and whose first or second 
production was “Typographia, 
Ode, On Printing,’’ Williamsburg, 
1730. Collectors of Americana will 
be very glad, therefore, to have an 
opportunity to study his work 
through a photographic facsimile of 
the ‘‘Ode.” This has been issued in 
attractive format under the auspices 
of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, as the twenty-first of its 
“‘Keepsakes,”” and contributed by the 
Stone Printing and Manufacturing 
Cr y of R ke, Va. The mov- 
ing “spirit behind this reproduction 
was Mr. Edward L. Stone, who, in 
his studies in Virginiana, found that 
the onty copy of the original edition 
of “Typographia” was in the John 
Carter Brown Library. His en- 
thusiasm for the project of reproduc- 
ing this interesting trifle led him to 
set up the preliminary pages “after 
twenty-five years’ absence from the 
case,"’ to quote from his letter send- 
ing this book. ‘These preliminaries 
include a concise and very clear in- 
troduction, written by Mr. E. G. 
Swem (librarian, William and Mary 
College) relating to Parks and to that 
J. Markland who was the author of 
the “Ode.” 

The reproduction of this poem 
shows that Parks was a most able 
printer, “who established,’’ to quote 
Mr. Swem, “amidst many difficulties 
in an isolated colony a high standard 
of craftsmanship in his art. * * *” 
It is printing of a kind familiar to 
students of eighteenth century Eng- 
lish printing of the better type. It 
was the first book printed in the 
American Colonies relating to the art 
of printing. - In his dedication to 
Gooch, Governor of Virginia, the 
author states that the ‘“‘Ode’’ ‘‘occa- 
sion’d by the setting up a Printing- 
Press in Williamsburg, justly claims 
a Title to some Share of Your Pro- 
tection, as the Subject-Matter of it, 
the Art of PRINTING, Owes to You 
its Patronage and Encouragement 
* ¢ ** The “Ode” is, naturally, a 
eulogy of the Governor. 

Five hundred and fifteen copies of 
the book have been printed for pres- 
entation to the members of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts 
and 355 for private @isposal. It is a 
well-made book which collectors and 
students will justly value. We do 
think that the pages before the in- 
troduction are a tittle casual in ar- 
rangement and that they do not con- 
form with the typographical excel- 
lence of the rest of the volume. But 
that opinion does not coincide with 
that of a number of students in these 
matters, for Mr. Stone generously 
wrote us a long letter in which ex- 
cerpts are given of praise of this vol- 
ume by such distinguished: com- 
mentators as Mr. L. C. Wroth, Mr. 
E. G. Swem and Mr. Edmund G. 
Gress. 





HROUGH the courtesy of Mr. 
Charlies F. Heartman of Me- 
tuchen, N. J., auctioneer, bibli- 
ographer, editor of The Americana 
to its 
“Arguments,’" we have 
series of pamphiets recently published 
by him which provide little excur- 
sions into the side paths of bibliog- 
raphy or literature: Some of these 
are sufficiently dull and uninspired 
to have restraint rather 
than publication, but it is difficult to 
convince authors of the reasonable- 
ness of such assertions. 
these brochures is ‘‘Bibli- 
otheca Titanicana: A List of Books 


by Howard M. Chapin. 
Mrs. Chapin were on the rescue ship 
Carpathia, and Mrs. Chapin took the 
only known ph of the ice- 
berg with which the Titanic collided. 
This is almost indistinguishable in 
the very poor reproduction used as a 
frontispiece to this bibliography. The 
list of books and pamphlets are those 
in Mr. Chapin’s library. “Out of a 
possible forty-three items,” says the 
preface, ‘‘the collection contains 
thirty-nine. Of the four lacking, two 
are variant editions struck from the 
game type and one is a Swedish edi- 
tion of an American work.” 

‘There scéems to be no particular in- 
terest or value in this bibliography, 
and we are curious to know why a 
bibliographer such as Mr. Chapin 
should fail even to mention Conrad’s 
two pamphiets on the loss of the 
Titanic, both 1919. Fifty copies of 
this bagatelle have been printed. 

Slight as is the next of these pam- 





phiets, “An Unwritten Drama of 
| Lord Byron, by Washington Irving." 


Notes on Rare Books 


ERY little is known of Wil-/ 
liam Parks, who was the first | 

permanent | 
printing office in Virginia, | 


| troduced by Dr. T. O. Mabbott, who 
An! 





it is of genuine literary value and 
interesting enough to deserve preser- 
vation in this form. This is its frst 
separate publication. It is here in- 


says of. it: 

Brief as the article is, it con- 
cerns so many famous writers that 
it must have an extraordinary in- 
terest for students and collectors 
and in several fields of scholarship. 

Calderon, Byron, Shelley and Ir- 
ving are, indeed, names to fire the 
imagination, and to them may be 
added that of Edgar Allan Poé. 
Frequently it has been s 

that the source of Poe's tale of 
conscience, William Wilson, was to 
be found in a drama of Calderon's, 
but as frequently the — has 
been “Washington 

sought in vain for that Re, in 
the Spanish libraries—how could 
Poe .have seen it in America?” 
For in Irving’s biographies there 
are references to his search for the 


Test all other theories as to Poe’s 
source. 


R. OSCAR WEGELIN has con- 
tributed ‘‘A Bibliography of the 
Separate Writings of John 

Esten Cooke,.“ which Mr. Heartman 
has printed as No. 42 in his “His- 
torical Series,’ in an edition of fifty- 
one copies. This is an unadorned 
bibliography of thirty-four numbers, 
and any one curious: about the his- 
tory of Cooke—and some may be— 
will derive no comfort from this bibli- 
ography. By inference, however, he 
is referred to the woodcut portrait 


is submitted. An author so obscure 
as John Esten Cooke arouses our 
curiosity. His portrait seems to in- 
dicate that he was a handsome gen- 
tleman, with a flourishing mustache 
and an exquisite goatee. 


He looks like the grandfather of]! 


“Civic Virtue.” No perfect lady could 
have come to any harm by looking 
into his novels. By dint of a little 
research we found out that he was 
born in 1830 and_ died in 1886. 
Iiuminating evidence of his great- 
ness is offered by the fact that in 
1854, when he was 24, he published 
two novels (in three volumes) and 
“The Youth of Jefferson.’’ He was, 
then, either a youthful genius or our 
dates are wrong. In the remaining 
thirty-two years of his life he pro- 
duced with clockwork regularity 


cluded in Mr. Wegelin's bibliography, 
such as, say, a diary, letters to his 
friends, letters to the newspapers 
and contributions on arts and. sci- 
ences to any paying journal. If he 
was married time must betaken out 
for his “hostages to fortune.” 
viously he was a busy man, and the 
titles of his books seem to indicate 
that he was a romanticist as well. It 
is safe to assume, therefore, that he 
addressed the “Ladies’' Thursday 
Nights Club’’ and attended the best 
social functions. We shall yet be 
able to know something of this enig- 
matical author by the process of de- 
duction from the meagre details af- 
forded in this bibliography. Mr. 
Wegelin’s biographical reticence 
about him indicates that he must be 
well known to Mr. Wegelin: We 
would not be thought encouraging in 
such bibliographies as these. Indeed, 
we look with dread upon the thought 


and 1880 inte the bibliographical 
limelight. That adds a new terror 
to our work. *,* 


last of Mr, Heartman’s four 
pamphlets, or rather the last for 
_. which we reached, is ‘‘The 
Aliens, by Humphrey Marshall,” 
with an introduction by Joseph Jack- 
son.. This is No. 42 in the “‘Histor- 
ica] Series,’’ limited to forty copies. 
Marshall is well known to American- 
ists by his ‘“‘History of Kentucky,” 
and to others by the fact that he 
fought a duel with Henry Clay. He 
is intimately associated with the early 
history of Kentucky and was a mem- 
ber of that convention which drafted 
its Constitution. 
Whatever other virtues Marshall 


bili before the Senate, May 15, 1798, 
accords in philosophy with progres- 
sive modern thought. He advocated 
Americanization of the alien within 
our borders rather than his deporta- 
tion. McMaster in his “History” 
quotes one stanza with the comment 
that, “save as a literary curiosity, it 
is worthiess."’ 





By Robertus Love 


America’s immortal gun man— 
beside whom the modern bandit 
pales, lives again through colorful 
and exciting days in this true ac- 
count of his/ career Deprived of 
ite dime novel distortions, the. life 
of Jesse James is none the less ro~ 
mantic and thrilling. It will be 
read avidly and will serve to shed 
new light on a certain phase cf 
American history. $2.75 
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‘The second printing was largely sold 
before it was off the press; it was 
necessary to rush the third printing 
through at top speed. Men in general 
seldom take to a book as they have 
taken to “Fix Bayonets!"* Cape. 
Thomason's crisp text and exciting 
drawings make the reading of this) 
book a thrilling experience. 
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By RUTH CROSS 
Author of “The Golden Cocoon” 


The Unknown Goddess 


T ‘The amesing conser of  misonts gil wth hs gm 
of healing. 


9 A rich and generous nature in conflict with 
bigctry, misfortune and treachery. f 


J An absorbing story with a deep and powerful 
emotional appeal. $2.00 
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To Which of 
These Five 
Types Do You 
Belong? 


Every one in the 
white race belongs 
to one of five 
types, or a combi- 
nation of two or 
more of these types 
—Adm inistrative, 
Artistic, Utilita- 
rian, Inflexible and 
* Idealistic. 





Each type is fitted 
for a certain line 
of work. If you 
are doing work for 
which you are not 
fitted you are a 
round peg in a 
square hole. The Thoracic 
(Artistic) 


Knowing definitely 
the work for which 
you are best fit- 
‘ted will bring you 
Happiness and Fi- 
nancial Success. 
Not to know will 
as surely bring you 


The Muscatar failure. 
(Utiitariaa) 


How To Read 
Character 
At Sight 


is explained in a 
new bovk, Type 
Analysis, by a 
method so simple a 
child can grasp it. 
It will increase your 
earning power and 
help you to achieve 
success. The Ossius 
(taflexibie) 
Learn the secret of 
the super-salesman, 
how to read your 
own an dy . is r 


how to ‘develop 
mal: 


work; what type 
you = id marry, 
and of 





other  intorenting 
Tiacsttete tacts. 


TYPE ANALYSIS 
With ten illustrations. 
$1.00 postpaid. 


Clip and return Coupon below 
be ee ee —⏑ ——— 


TYPE ANALYSIS PUBLISH- 
ING CO., 
25 West 45th St., New — * 


copy. of TYPE "ANALY Ersis, to tor 


I enclose $1.00. 
fully satisfied my money will b ~ 
returned cheerfully. 


BUARER co cccescsctcccccccescsses 
Aty...........Atato...... 

















PERFECT SIGHT 
Without Glasses 


The Author of this Book 
presents evidence that all 
Errors of Refraction are 
caused by Strain—and cured 
by Rest or Relaxation. 

‘The Complete Method of 
Treatment is described so 
clearly that the Reader can 
usually discard his Glasses 
and improve his Vision. 


Price $3.00 Postpaid. 


CENTRAL FIXATION PUBLISHING CO. 
383 Madison Ave., New York City. 
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Genealogy:li interested in your 
++++++++++ family History, our 

priced Catalogue listing nearly 5000 
genealogical books for sale by us will 
be mailed to you for 10c. in stamps. + 
‘GOODSPEED'S BOOK-SHOP 
ge Asbhnrtos Place, Boston, Mass. 


History and Biography 


UIRE egg on :_ HIS AUTOBI- 
Edited * E. D. —— 


RABBI ELIJAH GORDON. By Dr. Hirsch 
rdon. Pamphlet. New York: The 
Bloch Publishing Company; 

A chapter in the cultural and polit- 
ical ry of the Jews in Russia. 
THE Ma OF THE TURF. By Samuel 
C. Hildreth = —— R. Crowell. 8vo. 
Philadelphia, : J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 


The story of the American race 
track. 


FLORENCE UPTON. By the Hon, Mrs, 
Alfred —— 12mo. New York: 
Longmans, & Co, $2.50. 


of the 





The biography of the te 
Colliwogg. 

G. STANLEY HALL. By Lorine Pruette. 
12mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


An intellectual biography of one of 
tne leaders of American — education 
and psych: 


CORRESPONDENCE OF DESCARTES 
AN pal al al HUYGENS,  1635- 
1647. Edited New 


5 Press, $14. 


York: Oxford 
Edited from manusci — pry je the 
Biblio ue Nationale France, 
firmer the on = the late 
iimot Untranslated 

from om the Frenc 
—— BLOOM OF MONTICELLO. Eliza- 
Hatcher Sadler. cee tt Rich- 


— Va.: Whittet & Shepperson. 
Jefferson as’a gardener. 

MEMORIES OF HALIDE EDIB. With a 
frontispiece in color by Alexandre Pank- 
off and many illustrations from _ photo- 
raphs, 8vo. New York: The Century 
Jompany. 

A utobionraphy of the t femin- 


Literature and — 


PLAN OF A NOVEL. By Jane Austen, 
8vo. New York: Oxford University 


teprints of Jane Austen’s theories 
PY literary construction. 


A ——— yin ee ei aT 


—J— mile uis vo. New York: 
e Macmitian Company. $3.75. 

aA — study of early English 
literature 


— DEAD a —— By F, L. 
12mo, ork: The Mac- 
—— Pn lg 
—— _igpetones from 
States 


TALL TALES OF THE KENTUCKY 
MOUNTAINS. —— Percy Mackaye. 12mo. 
2 H. Doran uum: 


“The New 


Folk storiee of the South. 
MAPE: THE Sha gg oily OF eee of 
$2.50. 


Appleton ris Co. 

Goethe, Balzac and Mrs. Siddons in 
— pe gg hic —— Trans- 
lated by E 

OF 


* STANDARD 

PEECH, AND OTHER PAPERS. 
Fred Newton Scott, 12mo. 
pi @ Bacon. 


AMERICAN 
By 
New York: 


A group of — on good usage in 
American English 


THE gee AGE OF GERMAN 


TERATURE. 1748-1805. By L. A, 
Willoughby. 12mo. New York: Oxford 
University. Preas, $1.50, 


Studies of the e of Lessing, 
Goethe and Schille Pes * 


Poetry, ——* and Art 


THE CLOISTER: By Jose; Breck, 
Pamphlet. New Sork, The Metropolitan 
—— of Art. 

A bri ide to the Ba: Col- 
lection, a ropolitan Museum Art. 


ART THROUGH THE Aans. Bates 
Gardner. 8vo. —* 


Brace a Co. 
An introduction to the history and 


significance 
ee ae. 3 Edmund _— 
8. Crofts Co, 
poem, edited b rtlandt 


w York: 
—— 
Van Winkle, Assistant —3 of 
— in the University of Minne- 


LUES. Edited by W. C. Handy. With 
© Abbe Niles and illus- 
— s 0, New 
les Boni. $3.50. 
A —— the typtonl develop- 
ment of American jazz. 
SINGING RAWHIDE. By- Harold Hersey 


With am ag AY — Delano, ‘ame. 
New York: ran Company. 


1.50, 
”~ book of Western ballads. 


gg tc ne geht ‘OF WASHINGTON POEMS. 
ected and — with an introduction 
by Glenn 12mo. Seattle, Wash. : 
ty o Rook 8tore. 
Undergraduate verse. 
THE ANNUNCIATION, AND gly 
EMS. By Charies H. Misne 8vo. 
—— York: The Macmillan Company. 


A book of religious poems. 
— TE.  Relones and — — by 
2mo, ew 

York: E. P. Dutton ads: §: 

BP by fifty French poets. 
THE APPRECIATION OF MUSIC BY 
MEANS OF THE DUO-ART. With a 
foreword Franklin Dunham. 
Percy A, es. 1 ... New York: 
Oxford .University Press. $1.75. 

A_ course + a4 Ser at 
Aeolian Hall, on, 


THE SCENEWRIGHT. Andre Smith. 
Com- 





12mo,.. New. York: The 
pan: 


ew 
Story of a } figure in the 
annals of Britis bunting plates. 


—— og A —— — By Her. 
bert 8. ae w York: titon 
I. D. Einstein 
A book of poems. 

MAYA George * 


E. By 
Washington, —* 
e 
——— with more than 100 


ARCHITECTUR' 
ley Totten. Folio. 
ya Press. 


SAPLINGS. 2mo, Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 
Scholastic Publishing Company. — 
Verse, short stories and essay 
lected from manuscripts written by 
school ares i com ition 

for the Witt — olastie 
prize re the student-written 
The Scholastic, a national 


Travel and Description 
THE ARCTURUS ADVENTURE. _ By, Wit 


Nam 8vo. New 
Putnam's & s —— 
ranked of the gy ABS. York Zoo. 
expedition. on. With seve — * 
trations from ploten. . Photo- 
graphs a 
ON THE MANDARIN ROAD. By Roland 
rgeles. Translated from the mch by 
Emerson. 


Do; 
Gert: 12mo. New York: 
The Century Company 


3. 
A book of travel in French Indo- 
China. 


WE TRAVELED TOGETHER. By gage 
8vo, Northampton, Mass. 
pegs —— 
account of journeys in France 
— Great Britain. 


ENTURE BOOK. By Elinor Mor- 
Tilustrated with sketches and 

is by the author. 12mo. New 
fork: Century Company. $3. 
A book of travel in the South Seas. 
THE —— THAT I8 ga * Watson 


White. New Charles 
Scribner's — 


Another guide to the capital of 
France. 


E 
daunt. 





Philosophy and capa 


THE ror agg me OF LOVE. M. 
Chiefta 2mo. Central Valles, N: ¥.: 
Chieftain Publishing Company. §3. 

An —— to metaphysics in 
dramatic 

THE SONG OF MYSTERY. By 8. L. 
Christian. 12mo. New York: Longmans, 
Green & » $2.25, 

A Gevetianah study of the Book of 

Canticl 


THE grony OF — ENGLISH PRAYER 
BOOK Dyson Hague. 12 
—— 


e. mo. New 
York: & Co. $1.80, 
— —— and developments. With 
chapters on e Scot 
Trish, "American and Canadian prayer 
einen FROM SOLITUDE. 
Father Vincent Ferrer Kienberger. e 
eA York: The Macmillan Company. 
Pietistic studies by a Catholic 
priest. 
— — PHILOSOPHY. By Paut 
lasson-Oursel. With an introduction by 
F, G, Crookshank. 8vo. New 
Hareourt, . $3.00. 
A translation of a it analysis 
of comparative aT oe 
DAS HEILIGE. Rudolf Otto, 
Gotha, Germany id Klotz. 
Le studies by a German 
thi 


By 
12mo. 


York: 
8vo. 


BOOK OF DAILY THOUGHTS AND 

By Swami Tramananda. 

12mo. La Crescenta, Cal.: Anada- 

Ashrama, 

A Swami book of hours. 

PROBLEMS OF FAITH AND WORSHIP. 

Introduction Lewis Slattery. 

— New York: The Macmillan Com- 


. 2 resend of the Church Cong 


_ Latest Books 


. 
LA VIE AMOUREUSE DE PIERRE DE 
ae By Pierre de Nolhac. Pam- 


A new French novel. 


C.:| THE LUCKY PRISONER. By Count Go- 
bineau. 1 New York, N. Y.: 


A romantic novel of the H — 
Cc 


IN THE PALACE OF AMUHIA,. By Fior- 
ence Willingham Pickard. 12mo. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2. 


A story of ancient Babylon. 


Juvenile 
TOPS¥ TURVY TALES. By 
Batchelder. Illustrated by Eunice 
mson. 12mo, New York: 
ibner’s Sons. 60 cents, 
Stories for children. 


Mildred’ 
Holmes 
Charles 


Textbooks 
THE CLOTHES WE . By F 
G. and Carpenter. 12mo. New 


pany. 
new volume in the Carpenters’ 
—— Club Travels. A textbook. 
A ad bee S Bg IN MATHEMATICS, 
| LE 12mo. New York: 


Outline “of of _trigonome and ad- 
— math — 


THROUGH THE MOON DOOR.. By Dor- POETRY FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
. 8vo, New York: J, H. Gaited” Shales’ Be jeberman. 12mo. New 
Sears & Co., Inc. $5. an ark —— Sons, Book I. 
The experiences of an American I. 92 cents. 
resident in Peking. Verges edited for use in high 
THINGS SEEN IN PARIS. - + aie Hol- te 
land. 12mo, New York: E. P. Dutton] SHORT STORIES FOR RNGLION 
ping Ogg lane ow ‘Yorks ort — 
ew ‘or! ner’s, vol- 
A jnew — in “The Things J on cents . 


Selected stories by famous authors 
for students. A textbook. 
HOW TO COMPOSE A SONG. By Ernést 
ie eg 12mo. New York: E, P. Dutton 


Elements of musical composition. 
RIES OR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
William Rahbenort. 12mo, New York: 
ries Scribner's Sons. 92 ce 
Seven classic short stories by Eng- 
lish and American authors. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF LOGIC, R. W: 
Sellars. 12mo. New York: loughton 
Mifflin’ Company. 

A revised edition. 
Education 

REPORT OF A STUDY oe THE NEEDS 

FOR FUTURE 8CHOO! (ODA- 


ACCOMM 
FREEPORT, MONG ISLAND. 
assisted by 
lear George A, 
New York: Columbia 


TIONS IN 
de by N. L. Engelhardt 
Claude 8. ‘Chappe d 
Selke. —— 


Universi 
An — sis on the educational 
problems of a@ suburban 
THE HUMANIZING OF —— 
By James Harvey Robinson. 12mo. New 
York: George Doran Company. $1. 
A revised edition of Professor Rob- 
inson’s theory of public education for 
“The Humanizing of Knowledge” 
series. 
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- New Editions 
WASHINGTON IRVING — 
by Clara Louisa Penne 
The Hispanic 


Editea 

New 

ork: of America, 

Spain, 1828-1829. Edited from the 

manuscripts | in the library of the so- 
Y. 

THE PLAGUE PAMPHLETS OF THOMAS 
DEKKER. Edited by F. wi 
—— New York: Oxford University 

a8. 


An Oxford edition of the famous 
Dekker pamphlets. 


AN — Ste TO THE MARKET- 
ING OF DU: a Alva 
H, ——— Anno New ‘Yor A. W. 
Shaw Co 
A a ed to help the stu- 

dent of designed to. ana to be 

value to the farmer and 
man. 

BOOK STORE ADVERTISING, PUB- 
LICITY AND WINDOW DISPLAY. By 


John T. Hotchkiss Pamphlet. New 
— , The National “Association of Book 





anniversary. 


LEHIND THE THIRD GOSPEL, Vin- 
cent Taylor. 8vo. New York: ford 
University Press. 50. 


$5. 
A study of the Proto-Luke hypoth- 
esis. 


THE Lg nee =A F THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Translated by William —J—— 
—* an — by Alfred 
—* Svo, New York: Oxford. University 

ress. 


Facsimi PP med f: ent 
of the Se logue edition. 


THE ART OF THOUGHT. * 2* 

Wallas. 12mo, New Harcow 
Teace & —— $2.75. 

Graham Wallas explores the artistic 
peenig sc of philosophic thought. 
‘IMTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 

MOVEMENT. 12mo. 

. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 
Survey ‘of the ethical movement in 

America. 





Fiction 
THE SPLENDID RASOAL. By Geo 
Challis. 12mo. —— lis, ind: 
ll Company. 


me _ of pirates in the sixteenth 


on — OF AN UNFAMED HERO. 
B Eleanor Dement, 8vo. —— 
Wis: Morehouse Publishing Compa 


A romantic study of a convict. 


ANGOLA: AN EASTERN TALE. By 
J Rochette de La. Morliere, .12mo. 
Suateeel’ a — hae ype 

fed by HB. UV. an 

Mas 





The making of stage models and 
settings. 








the United States on_ its fifty firet 
i A. D. sr snag 


Pamphlet for the guidance of 
pion aul 
ARRURING BUSINESS PROFITS. By 
mes H. Rand Jr. 12mo. New York: 
ty c. Forbes Publishing $2. 
How to run any business na bi 
business basis. é * 





Nature 
a A i 
a. — > ew York: 
For artists and other lovers of 
nature. 


rt, | Tease ON THE 
Hewitt. 


By Edward 
Ringwood 
page Scribner's 


— Ni York: 
Séna. $2.50. 

An analysis of trout fishi: from 
the point of view of the trout’ 
OSTRICH EGG-SHELL CUPS OF MESO- 

‘AMIA AND E OSTRICH = 

Chicago, 
um of — History, 

Outline of the pote 
POISON IVY. By James B, McNair. Pam- 
Chicago, UJ.: Field Museum of 
raves History. 
Outline of poison ivy. 


Politics ~ 
INTERNATIONAL ANARCHY. G. 
Lowes 8vo. New York. The 


and war the 

tinh publicist, 

THE RACIAL CONFLICT IN TRANSYL- 
VANIA. John M. 

uae — D Cabot. = = 

A discussion of the conflicting 
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MAUVE 
DECA DE 


by 
THOMAS BEER 





A mirror from the 
1890’s to reflect the 
1920’s, The Mauve 
Decade proves that a 
book can be both 
delicious and perma- 
nently important. 


Third large printing 
$3.50 : 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
730 Fifth Avenue, N. K 
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PROCS SVS U SCC SSIS 


IF YOU 
MUST COOK 


By JENNETTE LEE 
ing new—and im- 
mensely practical — in cook 
books. For the woman who 
dislikes cooking but has to 
do some of it, here is a book 
of principles that will teach |‘ 
her how to prepare good J 

meals intelligently and by 
non-boring methods. Menus § $ 


PROCTOR 


e for a month. 
50 at Booksellers 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 





449 Fourth Ave, New York 
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Queries and Answers 


Thies department is designed | to aa- 
sist in the location of ver- 
sions of poems and their sources, 
the names of authors, éc., which 
cannot _be found through the usual 
of and books y! 
reference. THE Times receives 
great many more queries than it 
can It there- 
fore, ‘to select those of the ‘greatest 
general interest. Queries should be 
—— to the Editor of Queries 








hlieh 





of the paper oniy, and must contain 
the name and address of the writer 
as evidence of good faith. 


QUERIES 


“Patterns of Our Lives” 


Q.—I found the following 
verse in a book of my 
father’s after eath 


tion. If it is a quotation I should 

like to know the source and author. 

There are patterns of our lives in 
the wondrous looms of Time, 

We can wreck them with our strife, 
or their beauty make sublime. 

As the shuttle we shall fail, or the 
shuttle we shall throw, 

So the precious features fade, or 


the weaving all is thro’ 
’ With its crimson and its 
its tintings, brown 
We shall miss the st 
dropped when the shuttle didn’t 


go. 
We wish we hadn't stopped, 
— the threads were needed 


—— us beeen His mercies with 
teful constant 


a gra 
Let us work the Master’s purpose 
until release at His command. 


“Hill and Vale” 
B. R.—Would you help me iden- 
usy the following: 
On vale and hill, im nook and rill, 
Where birds anon will gayly trill 
Spring comes — creepin’ 


“The Unborn” 
V. L. N.—Would you please tell me 
where to find the poem entitled ‘To 
My Unborn Son,” by Captain Cyril 





— When You Want It 


— 
are 
3 the carvice of at 


— — in usedand 
— oat tos York Branches 


MANHATTAN 
3600A Broadway oe e 


at 148th Street 
—— 


151 West 57th Street 


21 West tha Ones) 





21 West 45th Street, New York. 


Horne. Several lines are: ‘‘Flesh-of 
her flesh, and blood of her blood, by 
heavexu we'll make you a man.” 


“My Future” 

E. W. G.—Can you help me locate 
the following verses tell me if 
they are complete as I quete them? 
Until last night 
Be ‘nine my future in the face, a 


Dispansionate and cold—as chiselled 

Asa *-pale statue, made by some dead 

watch ‘no disturbing element, 

Could trouble, or delight. 

I could dismiss 

The little fears that harassed, and 
the joys 

That knocked at my sealed heart; the 
vague unrest 

That trembled near me; but today, 
my world 

Is quivering with lightnings unsup- 
oe 

Waked by your kiss. 


no 


“Mother” 

*s. F. M.—For years I have tried to 

locate a poem which, I believe, was 

entitled ““Mother,’’ and began some- 

thing like this: 

She never touched with skillful 

the canvas 

And left a picturé that the world 

might frame. 


“Brute Despair” 
J. M. M.—Many years ago I found 
some extracts from two poems which 
I wish to locate. One was: 


— despair of trampled cen- 


Burst up with a hoarse yell and 
broke its 
Groped for its rights with bony cal- 


And —— about for God with blood- 


shot eyes. 
The other was; 
Did he mean what he said, or was 
— aa 
—— pain 


touched Sta eee 
And, when reason comes back again, 
he will wish the words unsaid? 


“William Rufus” 
E. O. H.—Where can I find the 
“William Rufus II, King of 
land,” who was killed by a com- 
rade’s arrow while hunting? 


“From Childhood Up” 
c. B. J.—Can any one recall the 
author’s name and the title of the 
poem that contains these lines: 
In the old house where we grew 
From ood up, the days were 


dreams, 
The Summer had unwonted gleams, 
The sun a warmer radiance threw 
U; a stair. Alas, it seems 
ditterence in the new! 


“Simplified Spelling” 


vocating 
r) ere appeared some verses 
tee Hy these lines: 


I'll show you ‘how to spel; it’s very 


Spel as you spik, and—the dictionary! 
—— — it happens, Boston and New 


Make very different noises when they 
Chicago, Tallahassee, Kalamazoo 
— — different ways of speak- 


I would be 
— — 
per. 


to have the entire 
think, appeared in a 


. LL. D—Who can help me lovate 
that contains these lines? 
to know the author of them 


— ——— 
uncrossabl 
you know of aly mountain 
They can't tunnel thrut 
We specialize in the wholly impos-| wi 


Dalat Gs Gili tek cba ete. 
“Madder Music” 


stronger wine, 
But when the feast is finished and 
the lamps 
Then falis thy 
is thine; 
And I am desolate and sick of an old 


Yea, hungry for the of my desire; 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara, 

in my fashion—— 
“The Country Doctor” 
G. I would like to have a 
Carieton’s “The Coun- 


E. H— 
copy of Will 
:me where to obtain one? 

“Pilgrims Bound for Mecca” 


us, or attained! 





writter? 
To die be 
Fierce ‘were to do again. 


Doctor.” Would some one kindly 


M. M. F.—Would some one please 
—— — 


So pilgrims bound for Mecca prayed 
At burning noon, so warriors said, 
Scarfed 


with cross, who 
watched the miles 
Of dust that wreathed their strugr 


files 
—— mountains; so, whet 


snows 
— Alpine summits eddying 


The G Goth | bound Rome-wards, so 

e 

Crouched on his saddle while the 
sun 

Went lurid down on flooded plains 

To the drear one; so pray all 


Whom labors, self ordained, en- 
thralled 


Because they to themselves propose 

On this side the all common close 

A goal, which gained, may give re- 
pose. 


ANSWERS 


a volume of her poems published by 
William S. Gottsberger, New York, 
1888. As this work is probably out 
of print I am sending the complete 
poem herewith. 


BEYOND. 
Rose Terry Cooke. 
The stranger wandering in the 
! Switzer’s land, 
— > awful mountain tops 
Who — with patient toil, hath 
gained his stand, 
On the — summit where all life 
is stayed 


far down, beneath his 
blood-dimmed eyes, 
Another country, golden to the 
shore, 
Where a new passion and new 


hopes arise, 
Where Southern biooms unfold 

forevermore. 
And 2 lone sitting by the twilight 
Think of another wanderer in the 


snows, 
And on more perilous mountain- 
tops I gaze, 
Than ever frowned above the vine 
and rose. 


Yet, ,» soul! nor hold thy 
vain, 
ce o’ercome the steeps God 
ee ; 
¥or — 5* Alpine summits of 


t pain 
Listh t thine Italy. 


Miss Louella D. Everett, Boston, 
Mass., also contributed a copy of this 
poem. One has been forwarded to 
our correspondent. 


erring 

EF E. in your issue of April 26, 
the lines : 

Bye hath not seen, 

Ear hath not come. nor can the hu- 
man heart 

These joys conceive, which blissful 

heri 


Christ — His faithful votaries pre- 
pares 


wanted by K. . Ww. 
— Seer & Wad t kane oe 


1889. The 
Winkie”’ 
P. Webster. 


, Cynara! The 
of 
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THE BAT 


A Novel from the Play by 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
& AVERY HOPWOOD 


Mystery! Comedy! 


DORAN 
13°@.@) 56e 


Romance! 


Just Published $2.00 














— 2 — 


Bu 


ane fAbbott | 


A Romance as Gay, as Valiant 
as Youth Itself 


Here is the novel Jane Abbott’s readers have 
been waiting for her to write. Juliet is mod- 
ern in every breath, yet even — 
will understand and like her. It’s been some 
time since the book season Fy had so fresh 
a sensation as Juliet at twenty. 


$2.00 at all Bookstores 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


NO 











FOR SALE—A Fine Copy of 


THE PTOLEMY OF BER- 
LINGHIERI CIRCA 1478 


Also Collection of Maps of America 
including 


Femina Vie Heureuse Prize 
tor‘ the Best 
Novel by a Woman”’ 


French Committee’s Annual 
Prize for *‘ the Best 
Work of Fiction” 


BOTH PRIZES WERE WON BY 


PRECIOUS BANE 


By MARY WEBB 
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extra New York's largest wu tion_with experience of thirty years in Medical and Scientific ks, stantly being added to the library at 
views, &c., ctare'(uast Geer to the Light House); ime New York City, dealing in fine editions oe Bh 28. Harvard Classics, New LA f members, Wi: ite the 
, gold tool- | vites visitors to call and inspect stock of} of Standard , Old and 1 books Americana, Jewish and last] interest of who wish to avoid 
and t over 150,000 old and new books, other literary » &c., &c.,, are the; Britannica jas, Fine Sets of heavy in it necessi = 
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., hand- a works and Fourth juyvesant 5 ting information and . 
” tooled, by 50% SALE—CASH ONLY—ON OUR EN: in this country. We are in the market 8 OF kindly state tion or profession. 
of Inventions, Dis- tire select stock, without exceptions, for spot cash in or Vinw ULD NEW YORK, Esoterika Biblion Inc., 45 West 
— — — St., Now ork, N. ¥. 
— and must make room. The Odd mete editions’ Go ‘A —— rages, _ books, letters, | ROSICRUCIAN MYSTERY TEACHINGS 
MG. | Plan, 114 Fourth Ave., New York. lea, Book of Kno * * uscripts yan ed by Harry Bt 137 by mail; Seiten monthly lessons in 
ane 2 volumes, half calf, — paper | (PMALLEY’S BOOK STORE, 329 CO- » &c., utely highest Four a tual science, mystic! 
* Heims- * D paid. make cal ring ith, mastery. En- 
—— or —— of the Kings of of nk cae —— ——2——— appointment to ———— ay cash * Py Y HIGHEST PRICES —— roll on voluntary subscription plan. Free 
Snorro Sturleson, transiated ‘ h packed Society of Rosicrucians, Inc., 
Norway, by Snorro Sturiesce ~ — Series. ek See ptly at our by our expert ee Pe a authors in fine] 495'City Hall Station, New York. 
i » $37.50. Sx, other. ex- | ]5q7 OFF PUBLISHERS’ PRICES ON| packers, In tion we have t! St. New Haines . —— — BY 
ceptionally fine and choice items, Cat- any book. "(Add 10c. for postage of the largest private libraries that SS Sante iene 
* of Rare, tate and Beautiful © volume) Hermes Libra | Bave ever 4 BARTLETT'S, | BOSTON, IS THE BEST —— — — —— — 
Booklovers | $1 Nassau Street, New York City. tions ‘that our deal-| "place to sell books. Established 66 Fria = = Se told os 
and ent Gollestocs. Harry F. Marks, 31 West ings are fi guarantee. Write N, J. Bart- you wi ate your name 
ivth Street, New. York. HOME STUDY COURSE books. If you have a la U-| {ett & Co.. Inc. Bf Cornhill, Boston including 
All Schools, ali subjects, bought, sold, brary re in United States end | To5n MARSHALL'S LPs OF W — Publisher, 112 East en "Se. 
SCHULTE'S BARGAINS. ALL BOOKS| exchanged, rented. (Catalogue free.) H ues to New Sack prices lor your J “te Badan New Yor! 
at fine condition. Money refunded = gs, 799 ay, New York. — : ae —— — ——— ition, oe: ew - — - x. CAL 
+5 volumes, $15. . Yellow k , | VALUABLE DE LUXE EDITIONS, ENG-| pay you to communicate each of e thoes upon request. Re- 
13 volumes, $35. x (Occult Mag- Sieh, German, French philo-| tors of estates having books to GHEST PRICES PAID FOR FINE| tail and Reading 
azine}, 10 volumes. rthur Machen, imiscellaneous books. No| of should get in touch with us. The ad- sets and rare Eron,| John 8t., New York. Macoy Publishing 
Chronicle Clen limited signed dealers. Main 5557. Jantages acoruing to the seller of books) _Inc.. 89 Chambers St., near B'way, N. ¥.|_ & Masonic : 
— — chen, Fantastic ~g, b — ina. 50 Chawbers wie PURCHASE FINE SETS AND | VEST-POCKET BIBLE, $3. 


copy, $15. Arthur 
One D 
limited signed copy, 2 vol 





Literature of Other Nations 











Stories, 
18.50. — Jou Se | 
rneys, - 
tion, 14 fabrikoid volumes, $37.50. Clark 
volumes, $27.50. New Y¥ 
Ti rent History, recent World 
War, 20 volumes, $15. Eleventh Edition 
c fa Britannica, umes, 
new, perf sets, $30. F *s Golden 
Bough, unabri edition, 12 volumes, 
$50. Harper’ a 8 


sands, Full value paid. Fair treatment. 
Schulte's Bookstore, 80 Fourth Avenue 
mth Street). 











— BARGAINS — LELAND GYPSY 
— and Fortune Telling, 3. 
Vedder , $3.50. Brann, 
the Iconoclast, Works, 2 vols., $5. Cable, 
The Grandissimes, -Herter rations, 
und Spenser, full calf, $2.50. 
De -Vigny, Cing-Mars , lim. ed., 
2 vols., $5. and rning in 
France, half , $3. Church da, 
Signa d Sy f Primordial Man, 
| Mg a gene 3 vols., $3. John 
4 1_morocco, 2 is., $2.50. Balzac, 
Contes Drolatiques, — illustrations 
50. Wilson, aA —— pny - * 
ures and Auto! —* a 
Montez, xn 
? $0.00. other ba: —* 5* eady. 
ry ata! logue iy. 
Davis’ Bookstore rth A’ 


CHELSEA — SHOP OFFERS: 
Frank Harris's Life, first volume, $3.50, 
De u nt, fine 10-volume edi- 
tion, $6.60. Cycle of Adams Letters, 
($10), 6. Encyclo 
Britannica, 11th edition, full 
shee: in, 29 volumes, $35.. O. Henry, 
complete works, 12 volumes, 50. Clois- 
ter aN gy edition Flaubert's ree Tales 
colo: Diates, — It will prove worth 
ag for —— pay us a visit. If that 
Chelsea’ Book * Shop. 365 Ww. eat "15th treet. 
_Chelsea Eton 


MESSE. DAUBER & PINE INVITE ALL 
booklovers to — their —* interest- 





GNON’S BARGAINS — DUCAMP, 
50 


rd, colored, 31. 
pe 804 Sixth Ave., "46th. St. 
CH BOOKS, ~ ALL FRENCH ART 
Pages — out-of-the-way — 
r imported. Mail orders 


and 
information — — French Book- 
3* 


The 
Avante, at 56th (Plaza 
wou DE FRANCE, NOUVELLE LI- 


*eNew 1 York’s Ja! 
Everythi in books 
and Fren Casts, its 
— eww = Mati orders. Information. 
Sist St. ‘New "York. Circle 0083. 


FOREIGN NEWS DEPOT, TIMES BUILD- 
ing, 7th Ave. — entrance—English, 








Irish, Scotch, Swiss, German, 
Spanish,” Danish, Norwegian, Russian, 
&c, pers, y line 
in New. York. eveni 


GAINST THE GRAIN — HUYSMANS, 
— vg Sigg 7 = io gap wea edition, 
Lists sent demand 


ea — —8 * monthly French 


JNTERESTED IN FRENCH BOOKS OR 

ines? All kinds for all wants at 

lowest prices. Call or write French- 

merican Bookshop, 204 West 96th St., 

lt ca sre yao AND DANISH 

music and cards. Books in 

English’ —* Seand! inavian — Cata- 
Bonnier’s, 561 34 A’ 


ing — oe choice | FRENCH, TALIA mestccagges +5 GERMAN 
and ri varied at x of — id. Hare — . Free catalogue; state language 
New Bea ail fields of li desired. Schoenhof’s (eatabliohed 1856), 
be —8 —— —* * 387 Washington -St., , Mass, 


free. tuber & Pine kshops, ° 
64-66 Sth Av., New York City. Phone 
Chelsea 5670. ‘ 





FFRIEDMANS’ SPECIAL OFFERS — IN- 
ternational Science Library, 15 volumes, 
Celebrated Crimes, 8 vol- 

umes, $8. — 18 volumes, \ leath- 

er, er. $20. Gibbon’s History of Christianity, 
$2. Thomas Paine’s Complete Works, 
2 volumes, $5. Friedmans’, West 5ist 
Street,.New York. 


ed STUDY COURSES, — 
al sold 
books, lectures, &c., in fine Condition" % 
usual ie used. 
bough. "Write Write for catalogue, better, 
‘ or ‘or, > 
call and inspect our stock. 
jucator Service, Inc., 202 West th 
_Bt., New York. 
THE BOOK SHOP, N. W. COR. MARKET 
Pa.—Edgar Saltus, — 














ANY BOOK ON —— ADVER- 
tised anywhere; sent 


Purchase 
jose 18% if returned wit! —— 
peng free.) ‘Beitfera ational 


York. 


BUSINEsS GUILD, bl tage g "ee L. 
— A. M., An Outline of Business. 
Free Business 





jue, New 





r one 


Service with book fo: 
—— — —— * Uterature Joseph 
Leyland St., Dorchester, Mass. | 


AMERICANA, BSPECIALLY LINCOLN- 
jana, Western and Southern local 
and Confedrate. Texas 
issued. on H. N i, 





LL — “BOOKS AND P! 
feals at the o ges * 
Sn ES 7 

— — 





ICE LIST, ALSO CAT- 
esuch Press items, 
e 


FIRST EDITIO) 
‘What am I ‘offered? 


AND RARE BOOKS, BINDINGS, 
First Editions, —— 


icholas L. Brown, 276 

Fifth Av., New X 
LAFCADIO HEARN'S ———— — 
cell first edition. %. 
Gotham Book Mart, 5i West “yien Bt Street. 
&IVES—HISTORICAL PRINTS. 
Moran Etchings. 
—— 169 West 83d. 





IN OLD AND NEW 
books. Furman, 363 West 6ist St., 
New York. 


REMAINDER CATALOGUE OF NEw 


more aunt free. Charles W. Clark Co., 
235 West 234 St 


Advertising rate 12 cents a word. 











for complete Hbraries or small collec- 
tion of sets and ks. 
We are conducting one of the finest old 
and rare book shops in the city, estab- 
lished for 16 years, in tion, 
among the wealthiest families of New 
York. We have for 
sets of Encyc! Britannica, New 
International iia, 
‘nowl Mark 
Twain, Kipling, Stevenson, Books on Art, 
3 ure, ristian 
. » Travel, ’ 
Auto- 


any literary 
representative will call at your residence 
—— and if offer is 
ont diately fn ‘our remove ——— 
in our automobile without = 
inconvenience 


to you. 
your — until you have cunteed 
our offer, as you are under no obliga- 
tion whatsoever to — ogy Book 
Store, 55 East SOth . New York, 
between Park and Madison Avenues. 
Tel e it 7904. 


sell 


ABSOLUTELY HIGHEST PRICES PAID 

for entire libraries and small collec- 

t of books on all subjects. ly 
wanted: 


Library encyc’ 
books on art "architecture. science, liter- 
ature, Americana, classics. . 


12th 
New catalogue 
Booxs BOUGHT IN — 





QUANTITY, 
rated, 
la: Si book 

in N iow York, is to purchase 

e libraries or small lots of —— 














re books, Guy Stonestreet, 507 Fifth 
Ave ‘New ‘York, oe 


Out-of-Print 











QUT-OF-PRINT x THOROUGHLY 
searched for and —— supplied at 

very lo io charge or obliga- 
tion for this \- —— locates 
boo! of every nature 
that you and cannot obtain 
ordinarily. » fi and town 
histories supplied. e in Eng- 
lish books. supplied. Im- 
perfect sets com: Back numbers of 
all magazines supplied. ———— lit- 
erature, of 
for immediate attention. Send your name 
or regular ts. 


tional 

free of charge. 

—84 Dauber & Pine 

Avenue, 

Phone Chelsea 5670. 
free. 


Inquiries so- 
Inc., 


“i. ene 
erate ietieh cad-giaubin aad rare besa, 

ttonal graphics, back number”maga- 

zines. book needs with 


List your 
without cha’ National Bi 
Service, 347 Fin Avenue, — 
Caledonia 004’ 


jects—An unbroken — of 2 
years of ——— 
mer’s Bookstore, 61 rth Avene, New 
York. Tel 


* ALL —— BOOKS 
suppli Megs matter on t subject. 
Please = —— Great Book- 
mop. nie. ‘yonn ‘Bright St. Birmingham, 
puss “PRINT BOOKS SHED. 


FURNI 
Catalogues issued. E. R. Robinson, 410 
River ST Troy, N. Y¥. 


POSTPAID. 

comprises 31 cloth bound volumes, 18 
maps; adj leather cover; sample 
con Merriam, Framing 


book shelves. Send for Ca’ Red- 
ging Company, 9 West 8t., New 


— RELATING 


ito, ploneer conditions. in the West 


—* 
son Son Book Gon Se Wont a Be he New York, 
UBINESS 





Catalogues furniohed, ——— 


Nassau 8t., New — 
QVERLAND NARRA’ THE 


diana; —— a 
ver ‘The Cadmus Book Shop, 
31 Weat Sah 1 — New York. 





House, New York. 
(CATALOGUES NOs. 167, yt Rage — 


Rare Geological Books 
—— Book Company, Salt “Lake eo Clty, 
AMERICAN gy ornate yore CATALOGUE 

of several thousand 

— Book Co. 1873 Gist n BL. Brooxiyn, 
EF. YOU ARE iG MY 
a of rare — A Americana write 
x H. 113 Kimbark Ave., 
§EXOLOGY AND PSYCHOANALYSIS. 


47 ‘West 424, New Tork batabiished 1600" 








Rare Hirst Editions 





is too large or too smal! 
retail trade requi 





LISH BOOK IMPORTING CO., 38 
Union Square, wee? Ray Largest stock 
of Polish — subjects. Catalog 
upon 


R AN NATIONAL BOOK STORE, 
Inc.—Complete_ selections, 239 
10th St. Phone Lexington 6839. 
GERMAN BOOKS, ART BOOKS, GOOD 
books in English. W. Beyer, Inc., 230 
Sth Ave., between 28th-' 
HUNGARIAN, GERMAN BOOKS, MUSIC; 
sts on request. Kerekes Bros., 208 
East 86th. 





Books for Writes 


PLACES TO SELL 
1001 36 Dramatic 





Situations, 


Revi J 
(former editor, The Edito; 


RS SRaRnIRRN EY eka S Meeeatee 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG OF of The 

Writer’s ———— sample. copy of e 
and particulars 


Writer’ - — 
short Sto Writing frees — 
nf e : 
The Story : School, Dept. 
26, Mass. 
| Wate CKER, "BETTER 


nd ; — ye weiter for we writers; — 
ately. uaabis. “Boo Times > ae New York” 
Scientific Bouks. 


Crcal Books ——— AND TECHNI- 
cal Books: French and German. Month- 








talogue of importa’ 
ste ermann Co., Inc. — 
* —— 13 West 46th St. City, 
SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS AND BOOKS 








Cade Books 
ne: | W"huving, selling, exchanging, commuat- 


te with most widel 
Bent Corp.. 15 Whitehall St. New 
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‘e volumes ied; also do all 
Sit Bast st. n : 
— bee NATIONAL — reve 





Concise. 3 Tact * co., 441 ETRE 
New York. 

a. ‘fine bookb! 1857. 

RARE COIN BOOK, 60c. SEND $2.00 FOR 


old United States coins. Guttag Bros., 
16 Exehange Place, New York. 


rmous ow 
hunt for new —— and en- 


abies us also y bet If you 
have complete sets, mi books 
n subject, autographs, prints, 
cial or limited editions, or any other lit- 
e property to sell, be sure and get 
our estimate nell r buyers 
— call anywhere at any We pay 
t cash, — k and remove at our ex- 


WwW phone or 
pense Wr Inc., 79 4th Av., New York. 
Stuyvesant 4318. 

A. WOMRATH, INC., DEA IN 














llections of we 
8 pictures [ee a, —— 
classified in some Communicate 


only by letter — A. A. n Walters, 769’ Trin. 
—F Ave., New York City, stating nature 
material and price. 


WANTED—LATE POPULAR BOOKS OF 





fiction and non-fiction in good con- 
dition, J jor library. 
Best brary, 


prices. Send list. 
179 Broadway, New York City. 
WAN NTED—CURRIER & 2 go Diag a 
ored prints, sporting, —— 
torical subjects; also American 
silver. Marion oo —— Cambridge 
Place, Brooklyn, N. 
PERSONAL CALLS ADE FOR ae ae 


tion of your salable books. 
—— ge nee Bg 
1 East 59th St. 





Write 


Mexico. Row 
Book 19 Bast 47th St., New York. 
[BS PAID 
Geffen, 112 Fourth Av., New 
5553. 
TO’S BOOKSTORE, 165 EAST 3TH 
St. Books bought and sold. Lexington 








Advertising rate 12 cents a word. 
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Paris, 1770, Idylles de Saint-Cyr, Am- 
Philosophie 
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Centaur Shop, 
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list and rates. Mo:cwson Library, 
— 1913, 179 Broadway, New York 
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luding imperfs., to 2/s.,] plete 3 
> 10°10 js. ae ey ey “Publishing Your 
etc., on approval at €c, each; ref- Book,” F, H. Hitchcock, 105 West 40th 
, Addiscombe N. ¥. (Tel. 0590. 
Road, Watford, a : 
125 DANZIG, HIGH ong * 50 Ste ari ial 3 beoks, school 
; », 85e., all dif-| publications, directory work with storiftg 
ferent. The three packets with nice Tunis! the pages. Lowest — Maga- 
set for ee; 83-47 Vietor Place, zine and Ni Press, S04 Bccont v. 
a F F [THE INTERSTATE PRESS—PRINTERS 
si for one! grams, Announcements, Direct Mail 
for $1.00. Philatelic — 
5 * mtg ty Go. ’ ‘Morningside 8827. 300 West 
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on cover, be 
Cross Company, 99 Nassau 8t., Bark Nunibers 
ALL DIFFERENT, FINE STAMPS, ATIONAL 
1,000 ne N . Golden Book and all other 
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Joneph Tiottman, 135 West 424 St., 





Art and Applted Art 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM AND INTO 
Dan Dutch, French, German, Hun- 
garian, italian, — —* — 
Hartmann, 194 Park Place, Bi : 


yoo BUBY TO PREPARE THAT LITER- 
ary or oe — —— Treat- 
ises, Debates, &c., a topic, 
— —— 110, Atlanta. 
Strictly confidential. Rates rea- 
80) je. 

SCIENTIFIC ASTROLOGICAL READ- 

i —— interpreta’ 
me George . Smallwood, M. D., Cop- 
Square Postoffice, Box 163, Boston, 
your HOROSCOPE CAREFULLY DE- 
lineated, Full information sent on re- 
quest a - 
avast Smith, Ph, D., Box 102, Buffalo, 
EXPERT TYPING — LEADING PLAY- 
wr , authors recommend my work. 
Carefully, beautifully typed; reasonabie. 
— Bloodgood, 51 West 10th. Chel 
—{LSIE TROUGH, PUBLIC STENOGRA- 
pher, caters to —— people. Rea- 
sonable rates. . 3 Fitth 
Ave. Vanderbilt 2774, Caledonia 46. 
HAVE THE BEST METHODS FOR 
locating Rare and Out-of-Print Books. 
mail The Odd Book Plan. 


Catalogues . e 
114 4th Ave., New York. Stuyvesant 1636. 
pus IC STENOGRAPHERS — EXPERT 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERAR ADVISER 


The Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 135 East 
38th Street, New York. blished since 
1919. Circular on request. 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER; EXPERT 

ipt, legal ial, medical 

work; mul phing. Freeman, 2525 
Broadway. verside 1095. 

Plays WANTED FOR BROADWAY 

production. Work of new writers ac- 

en Fishbein, Play -Broker, 





1 
SCIENTIFIC ASTROLOGICAL READ- 
ings, interviews or mail. Frances 
Brooklyn, N Y. 


Courtney, 110 Remsen St., 
Press Clippings 











vice noted throughout the world as the 
standard of efficiency. 
with leph. Chelsea 


(THE RELIABLE PRESS CLIPPING BU- 
reau, 26 Warren Street, not only claims, 
but will prove, that it has the most effi- 
—— Literary — Book Revi 


jews 
rom 

$6 for 100 clippings. Order when 

sent for review. Write or phone 





;_ terms, 
book is 
Barclay 





General 3tems 


WHALE SHIPS AND WHALING. 207 
very fine illustrations. Illustrated cir- 
cular free e Research Society, 
. 3, Salem, Mass. 
ATALOGUE 1 IN 
teresting books sent on request. C. 
— 23 West 424 Street, New York 
S AND AUTOGRAPHS — CATA- 
logues free. R. Atkinson, 188 Peckham 
Rye, London, 8. E. 22, Engiand, 


Maps 











ye o‘er ye 

(when first called New York). 
thereon ye owner’s homes names, = 
fort, ———— and others. t 


ze bottom are ical facks. Thies plan, 
4 22 inches, may be ae oy » 
$1.00 to Franklin Bittner, 81 Irving Place, 
New York. 














The Man Whe Refused te Fail 
By FITZHUGH GREEN 


$6.00 at Booksellers 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
NEW YORE 











A NEW CATALOGUE 


BOOK EXCHANGE| 


today | Though bl 


Appears | which the late Luther Burbank 


(Continued from Page 29) 
“The Annuitant’s Answer” 
\ Cham 


Chambers Encyclopedia 

Literature. — be giad to fur- 
nish a copy poem should your 
correspondent be unable to obtain it. 


“Pause and Look Back” 


O'BRIEN, High- 
W. in your 
2 requests the following 


MRS. MARGARET 
bridge, N. Y.—K. B. 
of May 
poem : 

A PLACE IN THY MEMORY. 
By Gerald Griffin (1803-1840). 


g She loves, though she never may 


see— 
As a sister remembers a brother, 
Oh! Dearest, remember me? 


I'd be thy true lover, Dearest, 
Couldst thou smile on me! 

I would be the fondest and nearest 
That ever loved thee! 
——— ns Secmage Lehane 


‘That never must burst upon thine; 
And Heaven that made thee all 


blooming, 
Ne’er made thee to wither or pine! 


Remember me, then; oh! remember 
My calm tt love! — 

as the blasts of No- 

vember 


life may ec; 
life will, though lonely, be 
sweet, 
If its brightest enjoyment should be 
A smile and -kind word when we 
meet, 
And a place in thy memory! 
Arthur Rowell, Bridg: 
George 4 
Ls Oe 
Hollis, N. Y.; M. Cully, New York; 
Ruth May, New York; Miss Mary 
Bohan, New Haven, Conn.; Jam 
Rearden, Scranton, Pa., and J. F. 
Bradford, » con- 
tributed the or information 
to where to d it. A copy 
sent to our correspondent. 


“Ingersoll’s Tribute to His 
Brother” 


A. E. STEWART, Chariotte, N. C.— 
2 J. M. wants 


My 
That 


INGERSOLL’S FAMOUS EULOGY. 
Below is Robert Ingersoll’s eulogy 

greatly admired. It was delivered in 

Washington, D. C., by 

1879 over the body of his brother. 
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“Commonplace Things” 
AUGUSTUS H. MILLER, 
copy 


N. Y.—I = scrapbook 
the poem wanted by B. O. B. in your 
follows: 


issue of April 25 as 
; COMMONPLACE. 
A commonplace life, we say, and 


we sigh; 
But why should we say as we sigh? 
The place sun in the com- 


our lot, 

If the flowers failed and the sun 
shone not; 

And God who studies each separate 


been sent to our correspondent. 
“A Magnificent Highway” 
" G. 





lent, G. G. E., 


finally dwindle t> a squirrel 
and run up a tree.’’ 
fellow’ — ion—A Roman 
and may be found in Chapter 6 
titled ““Glim) Into Cloudiand.”’ 

Herman 
Y., writes 
Emerson’s essay on 


contain 


Ky. 
ie poem 


FISHER, New 


track, 
It is from Long- 
ce,”’ 
en- 


- Seebach, Brooklyn, N. 
that the quotation is from 
ie te ee 

but the lines he quotes in letter, 
though they the words, 
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Travel Packet 
Good Books 


For your friends goi 
away by sea or 
Any assortment in an at- 
tractive box delivered 
Promptly to Boat or Train. 
Chelee tet of geod 
beeks at attractive prices 


“ 
F 
: 
; 





was written 


Complete Book 





—E 


TYPESETTING : PRINTING 
ELECTROTYPING : BINDING 
EDITORIAL SERVICE . 


J.J. Little & Ives Company 
The Plant Complete 
4257435 E.24th St., New Yotk 


and 
and the author is anonymous. L 
some twenty stanzas long, the first 
one : 


Henry, our royall, King, would ride 
a hunting 
To = grene forest so pleasant and 
re, 
To see the harts skippling and dainty 
does Pp ! 
ae Sherwood his nobles re- 
Hawke and hound were unbound, all 
pre) 
—— in the same with good 
The poem may be found in “Story 


Telling Poems,”’ by F. J. Olcott, pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin com. 
pany. 














Latest 


( Continued from Page 28) 


William Stuart e. 
Mass.: The Four Seas 
Study of world relations by 
mer member of the American 
sular Service. 





Economics and Sociology 
‘WOMEN IN ANCIENT INDIA. 
Clariase Bader, 8vo. New York: 
Dutton & Co. $4. 
men in ancient Hindustan. 
THE NEGRO 
Willis J. King. i2mo. New York: 
Methodist Book Concern. 75 cents. 





iit 
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Beak 





A book for beginners in the stud: 


ESSAYS ON NATIONALISM. By Cariton 
J. H. Svo. New York: The Mac- 


PROSPECTS FOR WORLD UNITY. By 
How 12mo. Boston, 


a for- 
Con- 


— 


Moral and literary position of wo- 


IN AMERICAN LIFE. a ing 


An elective course for young people the Rev. 
Christian race relationshi; jummer, Pamphi York: 
sae — University Press. $1. WE PRINT, PUBLISH and 
Mork’ Oxford University Press, si. "| ,2¥om the proceedings of the British || MARKET BOOKS of the better 
A new volume in the “World's —* — class. Such as Biographies, His- 
Manual” series. —— ne tag RADIO]! tories, Family Records, Plays and 
. By Perey A. With a — 
READINGS IN. MONEY, CREDIT AND] foreword by Dr. Alfred N. Goldsmith.|| Verse. Limited and De Luxe Edi- 
BANKING PRINCIPLES. By Ivan] 12mo. New York: _Oxtord University ||-tions. -Also “Monogr ~ Pam- - 
gt seat acters — ins siinian.e ain watiel phiets and other Brainy Things of 
An exhaustive survey of the prin- {of musical the Unusual Kind having a Pur- 
—— — — YEAR BOOK OF THE PENNSYLVANtIA || Pose. In Association with a Mod- 
— ‘ste Robert J.|| ern Fully Equipped Plant. 
Science and Psychology ———— ewe ——— — uire at: = 
Eimer Barnes. Ovo. New York: George ee ee — Suite 1004-1909, 1861 Broadway at & 
tudies ” mister crimi- |THE NEW _ INTERN. YEAR * 2998-2999 
s in the Mistery. of — waited te Harter ‘Trenawell || for ane : 
nology. Wade. 8vo. fourth issue, New|| Proniptly Furnished 
ICE AGES, RECENT AND ANCIENT, By{ York: Dodd. Mead & Co. .96.75. ——— 
A. P. Coleman. &8vo. New York: The ty jum of the world’s prog- 


Study of the theory of glacial 
geology. 


Books 


of evolution 
















the Professor of Zoo- 
Glasgow. 


- — logy in the University of . 
claims 8 Rumania and — — THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES. EY 
jorence Armstrong rondal. 8vo. 
—— ion of the H York: The lan —— any. $5. 








THE PRINCIPLES 
TICS, Ernst 
John 8. and A. F. A. Y¥ % 
8vo. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $6. 
A historical and philosophical! treat- 

ment of the science of optics, trans- 

lated from the German. 


OF PHYSICAL. OP- 
Mach. Translated 


THE NAVAL OBSERVATORY. By Gus- 
wus A. Weber. 8vo. Baltimore, Md.: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. $1. 
— history, activities and organiza- 
jon. 
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Miscellaneous 
THE ART OF BOXING. B: 
tier, 12mo. How ver : George 








ON THE COLO! 
ALIA OF IRISH SCRIBES. 
Charies Pi 














ALL YOUR SUMMER * 
BOOKS FOR $3.00 





1864 


ARABIAN MEDICINE: ITS INFLUENCE| All of Eastern America from Que- 
ON THE — AGEs. By 7 — bec to As many books 9s zc read dur- 
wah’ Ss. ‘Two volumea 8. WHO'S WHO IN CHINA, 8vo. Shanghai, | /"£ June, July ugust—$3.00. 
A, study of a stimulation aspect of a Send fér details. 
aa iON. By J. Graham _ K 8vo, Be of Ging’ best known porte. NION | ad 4 se 6x. 
EVOLUT! N. . err. e - IBRARY 
New York: The Macmillan Company. ical, * and profes- SSOCIATION NEW York 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 





FRE 


A Week-by-Week Guide to Nature’s Events 


Tells you what to look for week after 
week— 


When and where the different wild- 
flowers can be found— 


When and where the most interesting 
birds are to be looked for— 


When and where the different butterflies 
appear— 


And a hundred other things every Nature 
lover wants to know! 


Be Ready When Mother ature Stages 
Each of Her New Wonders 


To be prepared, send for a copy of this valuable book. 


LMOST at your 


doorstep Mother 

Nature stages her 
year-round drama. So 
anxious is she to please 
that she brings a be- 
wildering deluge of en- 
tertainment.- A _ thou- 
sand-and-one things 
happen at once in her 
great outdoor theatre. 





To enjoy her entertainment you must be 
ready to recognize some of her actors as they 
appear—the birds, the flowers, the butterflies. 
New ones come almost every week the year 
round. You must know when to look for the 
beauties she displays. They come and go 
quickly. You must know where to find her 
wonders. Often they are hidden. You must 
know what is coming next. 


What’s on the Program Now? 


“Nature’s Program” will now prevent you 
from missing anything. It tells you when 
and where the wildflowers can be found; 
when and where the birds and butterflies can 
be expected; and a hundred other fascinating 
things which you will miss: unless you are 
forewarned. 


Suppose you start out now; what can you 
find? What wildflowers are in bloom? What 
birds are rearing their families? In what tree 


or bush should you look for an oriole’s home? 
A flicker’s? An oven-bird’s? 

Whatever you want to find out about the 
events taking place now in the great outdoor 
drama, you will find it in this convenient 
“time table” of the year. Just turn to the 
present month in “Nature’s .Program”—and 
learn where and when it comes. 


Moreover, this practical guide “can be re- 
ferred to not only by dates, but also by sub- 
jects. It is completely indexed. If you want 
to. know how early to expect the Hepatica, 
or the Bloodroot, or when the Bluebird comes 
from the South and returns there for the 
Winter, turn to the index. This, in turn, 
refers you to the dated guide, and to the in- 
formation you seek. All important birds, 
flowers, trees, butterflies and animals are in- 
cluded. 


Shows You the Rarer Things, Too 


But suppose you are not merely content to be- 
come a better friend of the everyday beauties of 
Nature. Suppose you want to become an expiorer, 
a discoverer of the rare, the exotic and hidden 
wonders of Nature. 


Here again “Nature’s Program” will — you 


the .way. It-will tell you when and where to find- 


the flowers which eat ants and flies and insects. It 
will tell you where to find the plant that grows in 
midair without roots. 

It will tell you how to see that wonderful 
magic of the caterpillar changing into a butterfly. 
It. will tell you when and where you may expect 
to see the ruby-throated hummingbird, a creature 
whose nest is so rare that even professional natur- 


alists see only a few in a lifetime. It will tell you 
where to look for the whip-poor-will, a bird whose 
song many of us have heard, but of which only a 
few ever catch a glimpse. ; 

In a word, “Nature’s Program” is a book which 
will give you new eyes to see the wonders and 
glories of Nature. It is a book that every Nature 
lover must own. Without it you will miss most of 
the rare pleasures and delights that Nature gives. 


Why This Book Is Free 


Thousands of books have been written about 
Nature. Here is the only book which tells where 
and when to expect each of Nature’s wonders to be 
revealed. Yet it is yours free, if you will simply 
pay the cost of delivering it to you. Merely sign 
your name and address on the coupon below, and 
enclose 25c to pay for the — and postage. 
The book itself is free. _~ 8) 68} 

Why is this offer made? Because for years we 
have been foremost in the publication of books on 
Nature. We want to reach Nature lovers, in. order 
to keep them informed of new Nature books as they 
appear. So, to learn who they are, we ask all lovers 
of the fields and woods to send us their names and | 
addresses. For this courtesy, we will send them 
“Nature’s Program.” You will not be obligated in 
any way. Mail the coupon now, before you forget. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
City Dept. L-25 New York 











Neleon Doubleday, 
Dept. L-25, Garden City, —— York. 


Please send. me = copy of “Nature's ——— the 





goat 26c to pay for the packing and — — 
J 


























